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__. First let it be fully understood that this pamphlet is not issued 
with the presumptuous idea of its being superior to the hundred 
and one similar works. The compiler has been frequently urged to 
publish a full glossary of the terms used in botanic descriptions, and in 
complying with this request he has aimed at combining with a glossary 
a view of plant lifein general. Thus, not only are explanations of the 
terms used to designate the various organs or parts of plants given, but 
some account will be found of the functions of the organs themselves. 
In publishing works like the present in Queensland, one is under the 
disadvantage of not being able to obtain at a cheap rate the many 
illustration blocks which are always to be had in Europe, and a 
number of special. plates scattered through a book does not answer the 
purpose. It is hoped, however, that the plan adopted of giving the 
name of the plant easily obtainable upon which the particular organ 
is prominent, or which bears the particular form, will be almost 
as useful as the usual figure. Thus, for instance, the. term 
“ Cynarrhodum” is met with, which, upon looking up the word, will be 
found to be a name used to designate the fruit of the Rose. Surely, 
to walk into a garden, gather the fruit off a rose-bush, bring it in and 
examine with the description herein given, will be far more instructive 
than even the very best of figures. The work being a compilation 
from every reliable source available, names of the various works and 
authors are not given; large use has, however, been made of the works 
of Bentham, Lindley, Henslow, Masters, De Bary, and Cooke, as anyone 
conversant with their writings will observe. The whole object of 
the writer has been to try and smooth the way to a knowledge of 
botanical nomenclature. It is hoped for this publication, besides being 
a handy reference book upon botanical subjects, and thus most useful 
to the student of that science when he may be so situated as not to be 
able to refer to a scientific library, that from the many notices which 
will be found scattered through the book upon other matters peculiar to 
plant life and cultivation, the work will be found also useful to the 
amateur cultivators of plants generally. This will explain why para- 
graphs are admitted which can searcely be called botanical. 

To obtain a concise view of a whole plant, the following must be 
the mode of observation :—First, observe whether— 

The Root is fibrous, bulbous, tuberous, &e. 

The Stem is erect, climbing, prostrate, &c.; also its size and 
arrangement of its branches, &c. 

The Leaves are persistent or deciduous, opposite, verticillate, 
or alternate, simple, pinnate, or how otherwise divided, 
hairy or smooth; the margins as to whether entire or 
toothletted, if stalked or stalkless. , 

The Petiole (Leafstalk) is long or short, slender, stout, or 
winged. 

The Stipules, if any; their position, insertion, figure, texture, 
&e. ‘ 
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The Inflorescence, its form, as cyme, panicle, thyrse, head, 
raceme, spike, umbel, &c.; and in what position upon the 
plant, as terminal, axillary, &c. 

The Bracts and Bracteoles, if any; their number, figure, 
position, &c. 

The Flowers, their order of expansion, number, form, stalked 
or not. Observe also if male, female, or hermaphrodite, 


surface. Anthers, their mode of insertion on the filament ; 
dehiscence with respect to the axis, whether inwards or 
outwards, and, with respect to themselves, whether 
transversely or longitudinally, by pores or otherwise, their 
form, surface, colour, size; the proportion they bear to 
the size of the filament, the number of their valves, the 
nature of the connective. 

The Pollen, its colour, whether cohering or distinct. 

The Disk and Hypogynous glands if present, their figure, 
texture, and station. 

The Ovary, its apparent as well as theoretical structure; the 
position of its carpels with respect to the organs around 
it; its surface; mode of division; number of ribs, if any ; 
veins, cells, ovules, their number; insertion upon the 
placenta ; position with respect to the axis of the ovary; 
the situation of their foramen styles, their number, length, 
figure, surface, direction, and proportion. Stigmas, their 
number, form, and surface. 

The Fruit, its texture, form, whether naked or covered by the 
remains of the floral envelopes, whether sessile or stipitate; 
mode of dehiscence, if any ; number of its valves and cells; 
situation of the placent# ; nature of its axis; number of 

_ its seeds. 7 fo fe 

The Seed, its position with respect to the axis of the fruit, mode 
of insertion, form, surface, thetexture and nature of the 
testa, aril, and other appendages, if any; position of the 
raphe and chalaza. Albumen, its texture, if any. Embryo, 
its direction ; position with respect to the axis of the fruit, 
to the hilum of the seed, and to the albumen; the pro- 
portion it bears to the mass of the latter; the form of its 
cotyledons and radicle; its mode of germination. 

The medical and economical qualities. oe 
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The above are the main features to be observed,. and until all 
these are known and recorded a description is not considered to be full 


and complete, although such may be sufficient to distinguish the plant 
from its allies. ‘ 


Parts or Frowsers Potnrep Ovr, on Frowke Dissecren. 

It has been suggested that to some who are just beginning the 
study of plants, a few plain directions and explanations as to the 
composition of flowers would be an advantage. To comply with the 
suggestion would seem to necessitate the use of figures, which must 
be pense with on account of cost. Probably, however, by selecting 
only. the commonest and most abundant plants for examples, the loss 
of figures will not be felt. As all parts of a plant will be found in 
the body of the book, here need only be given their position in the 
flower one after the other. Thus, gather the flower of the common 
Sida weed; its flower is borne upon a slender stalk, pedicel; the first 
whorl of leaves is 4 five-lobed cup, the calyx; the next whorl is the 
ebrolla, composed of five yellow leaves, the petals; the next whorl is 
composed of stamens; in the present flower they are joined together 
for some part of their length, forming a cylinder ; they are free in the 
upper part, and upon the summit of each filament is a globose body ; 
the anther, within the single cell of which is the pollen; the centte of 
the flower is occupied by thé pistil ; the swelling at the base indicates 
the ovary ; above this is the style, which is branched at the top, each 
branch bearing @ stigma. The petals of flowers of the Pea family 
have received distinctive terms; thus the upper one is called the 
standard or vewillwm; the two lateral ones the wings or ale; the two 
lower or inferior ones the keel or carina. 


Now let a flower be gathered of the common Sow Thistle. What 
appears the calyx of this flower, as it is termed in common conversation, 
is called its involucre, and the leaves of which it is composed are 
bracts. Within the involucre are a number of flowers usually termed 
florets, the base upon which these rest is termed the receptacle ; in 
the present itstance it is without scales. In some flower-beads of this 
‘Order the receptacle bears bristles or scales between the floréts. (See 
the common Bluebottle). The florets are all ligvlate—that is to say, 
the slender tube of each floret is furnished at the top with a sttap- 
like limb (wanting this limb the florets are said to be tubular), The 
stamens will be found inserted in the tube of the corolla, and the 
anthers will be seen near the top of the corolla tube, cohering into a 
éylinder round the style. The ovary is inferior, striated Gini aye 
termed an achene), crowned by a pappus of numerous fine soft whi 
bristles (this pappus is the calyx of the floret). The fruit is often 
carried some distance. from the parent plant by means of the light 
pappus. 


Next let an orchid flower be explained—say, a Dendrobium, as this 
genus is abundant with us. The flowers are all on pedicéls, and each 
subtended by a leaf termed a bract. The perianth is superior, comn- 
posed of six segments. The three outer are often called sepals; these 
are nearly equal in length. The lateral ones are, however, obhiusly 
dilatéd at the base, and conhate with a projection from the base of the 
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column into a pouch or spur. ‘Ihe three inner segments form the 
petals (the lower one in the orchid flower is known as’ the labellum). 
In the flower bemg examined the two side petals are nearly of equal 
length with the upper sepal, the Jabellwm is shorter than the other 
segments, articulated at the end of the basal projection of the 
column, concave at the base, with the margins gradually.expanding 
into two lateral lobes, which usually embrace the column, the terminal 
lobe is usually spreading or recurved ; the disk usually bears longitu- 
dinal raised plaits. The column is the thick centre piece, and consists of 
the consolidation of the stamens and styles ; it is often short, winged at 
the sides. On thé top is the anther, and if the lid be removed will be 
seen the four masses of pollen in collateral pairs. Below the anther, 
or its floor, as it has been termed, there is more or less of a projection. 
This is what is termed the rostellum, and immediately below this, on 
the inner face of the column, will be seen the stigma. 


As the flowers of the genus Euphorbia present some difficulty 
to the botanic student, a. description of the inflorescence of one 
species, with occasional reference to others, is here given. The 
common garden shrub Luphorbia (Poinsettia) pulcherrima will answer 
the purpose, so let us take it. The flowers are borne in cymes. 
The large vermilion-coloured leaves are termed bracts; in this species 
they resemble the stem-leaves in nearly all except colour; these same 
organs, however, in some other species are very distinct in appearance 
from the stem-leaves ; for instance, in &. Bojeri they resemble two 
fleshy, scarlet petals. Znvolucres on short foot-stalks, articulate at 
the base, green, ovato-orbicular, toothed, marked by five sutures on 
the outside, with which alternate, on the inside, five falcate processes, 
beginning with narrow extremities at the mouth of the involucre, 
and, adhering to this with their backs, they become gradually broader 
below, passiny inwards, and attached to an elevation in the centre, 
they divide the lower part of the involucre into five distinct cells, 
and supporting on their edges erect fimbriz, they divide the upper 
part also, but less completely; teeth of the involucre numerous, 
coloured like the bracte, woolly on the inside, connivent; gland- 
appendage single, on the outside of the involucre towards the axis 
of the cyme, round, entire, peltate, folded in the middle so as to 
appear two-lipped, nectariferous ; four yellow teeth placed round the 
mouth of the involucre are abortive appendages. These appendages in 
Ei, Mitchelliana and several other indigenous species are quite white, © 
and resemble petals. In Euphorbia fulgens they are bright red. 
Male flowers about fourteen, in two rows in each loculament, and 
rising from its base, erect, petiolate, naked (without perianth), 
monandrous, mixed with chat (abortive male flowers) which are woolly 
at the apex, and occasionally tinged red there. Petioles colourless, 
as long as the involucre; filaments red, anthers two-lobed, lobes 
divaricated, so that those which are next each other in the two rows 
overlap, opening at a deep furrow along their outside. Pollen 
granules yellow, lenticular, Female flower solitary central, on a short 
stout pedicel, naked (without perianth). Styles 3, exserted, hairy, 
each deeply cleft, or the single style divided to the base into three 
deeply cleft branches of a dark red colour. Ovary, hairy, three-lobed, 
each lobe emarginate. Ovules solitary in each cell— Bot. Mag. 
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Feen Sreucture anp Sexvan DEVELOPMENT. 


Probably no class of plants are such general favourites as ferns, 
therefore a few words as to the botanical names of their various parts 
may be here given. 

_ The Roots proper of ferns are entirely fibrous, often rigid and 
wiry; when young, often covered with soft hairs. 

The Stem is spoken of under different terms, as rootstock, 
rhizome, and caudex, this latter being usually applied to the stem 
when above ground, whether in the form of a tree-trunk or resembling 
the stem of a trailer or climber, the term rhizome being applied to 
the underground stem ; in some of these latter, beneath the crown are 
formed a number of brittle roots resembling the tubers of a Dahlia. 

The Leaves are termed fronds, and their vernation, with few 
exceptions (the Adder-tongues and their allies), cireinate (coiled). 
The stalk from the rhizome to the lamina or ramification is called the 
stipes; its continuation through the ramification of a compound frond 
is termed the rhachis; pinna and pinnule being used for leaflets as in 
other plants. 

The Fructification is borne upon the back, edge, or on a separate 
frond or portion of frond. The clusters of fructification are called 
sori, and the part to which these are attached the receptacle. The 
sori is a cluster of sporangia or spore-cases, and may be naked, as in 
Polypodium, or covered with an indusium, as in Asplenium, and nearly 
flat, tubular or funnel-shaped, as in Trichomanes. The spore-cases or 
sporangia in most cases are one-celled, and more or less surrounded 
with a jointed ring or annulus. These spore-cases are stalked or 
stalkless (sessile), and the ring is vertical or transverse, according to 
the tribe or suborder to which the plant belongs. 

Germination.—The spores of some ferns take a longer time than 
others to germinate after leaving the sporangia. The first stage of 
their growth is the formation of what is known as the prothallus.. 
This is usually somewhat reniform in shape, and composed of cellular 
. tissue. On the under surface are two sorts of organs analogous to 
the stamens and pistils of flowering plants; these are respectively 
known as antheridia and archegonia. The position of these organs 
has been found to vary in different tribes. 

Antheridia.—These are small masses of tissue developed in the 
same manner as the root-hairs, consisting of a single layer of cells 
forming the wall and containing a number of spirally-coiled threads, 
usually with a number of cilia on their anterior coils. At maturity 
the antheridium swells by the certs of water and finally bursts 
its wall, discharging these coiled filaments, which possess the power 
of locomotion, and for this reason are called antherozoids. These 
antherozoids often drag with them a little vesicle, which seems to play 
no part in the process of reproduction. 

Archegonia.—The archegonium is also a rounded mass of tissue 
usually less prominent than the antheridia, consisting of an external 
layer of cells and a large central cell, which soon divides into two. 
The lower portion, at first the larger, develops into a roundish cell, 
which is analogous to the ovule of flowering plants, and is called the 
oosphere. The upper portion of the central cell develops between 
those composing the neck of the archegonium into a canal filled with 
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a sort of mucilage;, this finally swells up, forces the cells of the neck 
apart, and is expelled to aid in attracting and retaining the anthero- 
oid at thé neck of the archegonium. ‘The oospheré is thus left 
exposed. 

«i. Hartilization.—The antherozoids, analogous to pollen of flowers, 
when discharged from the antheridium, swim in. the moisture always 
present on the under surface of the prothallus, swarm in large 
numbers around the neck of the archegonium, and are retained by the 
mucilage. Some finally force their way into the canal of the neck, a 
few reaching the oosphere and disappearing within its substance. 
Thus it would seem proved that in ferns there exists a true sexual 
generation. After fertilisation, the neck of the archegonium closes, 
and the fertilised oosphere, now called the oospore, increases in size, 
and Le develops into 4 true fern. After the oosphere has been 
fertilised, it commences its growth by ordinary processes of cell 
multiplication, and for a time-remains within the walls of the 
archegonium, which continue to grow, until finally the interior growth 
breaks through the walls, differéntiated into its first root and leaf. 
The young fern draws its nourishment from the prothallus for a time, 
bué soon develops root-hairs, which, extending into the soil, maintain 
thereby an existence independent of the prothallus, which then withers 
away. Another mode of reproduction from the prothallus is that it 
produces buds, without the formation of sexual organs. 


VEGETABLE Puysroroey. 

Asa large number of the terms explained in this work refer to 
that part of botany termed Vegetable Physiology, it has been thought 
well to give in this place a brief summary of the subject. As, 
however, the author feels that nothing which he could write would be 
so terse as Dr. Maxwell T. Master’s chapter upon the subject in his 
“Botany for Beginners,” free use has been made of it in the present 
instance. 


_ “The minute structure of plants consists of cells, tubes, and 
vessels, of various kinds, disposed in various ways. The cells are 
bladders of membrane, of different shapes and sizes arranged in 
diverse methods. Within the outer bladder, or cell-wall as it is 
éalled, are, at least, in the young active condition, certain contents, of 
which the most important for our present purpose is 2 mucilaginous 
fluid, called protoplasm. All cells, except those which are old, contain 
moreé or less of this protoplasm, which is the most important part of the 
éell so far as functions are concerned. The bladder, or cell-wall,is merely 
a kind of protecting skin, composed of cellulose, a substance akin to 
starch. ‘Within the cells are formed or deposited various substances, 
such as albuminous matter, woody material, starch, sugar, oily. and 
fatty materials, colouring ingredients, and the like. ‘The cells so 
constituted are usually too small to be conveniently seen without the 
aid of a compound microscope, but the pith-cells of the English Elder 
may be distinguished with an ordinary magnifying glass; those of the 
pulp of an orange by the naked eye, and these latter indeed may, by 
alittle patience, be separated one from another.” [In the several 
species of our indigenous Citrus these cells are very free, 
and separate without the least difficulty—FU.B.] “All 
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plants of “whatever kind are made up of cells such as 
those just described, and many have no other structure. In the so- 
ealled higher plants, however, we meet with tubes and vessels of 
various kinds and shapes differently arranged. Some of these tubes 
contain woody deposits, as in those which constitute the wood, or the 
hard shell of stone fruits; others contain a fine thread or threads 
coiled up ina spiral manner. A spiral vessel is one which contains 
one or more such threads rolled up within it. Such vessels are found 
almost exclusively. in flowering plants, and constitute, therefore, one 
of the marks of distinction between them and flowerless plants. By 
breaking ,across the leaf stalk of a Strawberry, the fine spiral threads 
may be drawn out and rendered visible to the naked eye. These 
tubes and vessels are either elongated cells, or consist of cells placed 
gne over another, the intervening partitions being obliterated. All 
begin existence as globular cells, and become modified in course of 
growth. A mass of cells constitutes what is called tisswe—cellular 
. tissue; a,mass of vessels constitute vascular tissue. If the cells con- 
tain much woody deposit, we speak of the resulting tissue as woody. 
Most plants, moreover, are invested by a skin or bark of some kind, 
In its simplest and most common condition this consists of one or 
more layers of flattened cells. Such layers constitute the epidermis, 
or skin. : , 


“The plant, in the majority of cases, is rooted in the earth. In 
other instances it floats in or on the surface of water; its leaves are 
exposed to the atmosphere and to the action of light. Unlike an 
animal, a plant has no separate mouth and stomach; its skin presents 
an unbroken surface, or at least exhibits, under natural conditions, 
no aperture through which solid material, however fine, can enter. Its 
cells and vesselsare closed onall sides, as arule,and have not, exceptin rare 
instances, anv direct or immediate, communication one with another. 
Tn animals there is a continuous alimentary or food-channel from the 
mouth to the stomach and intestines. There is also a series of con- 
tinuous branching tubes devoted to the circulation of the blood, 
another set of tubes destined for the passage of air into and out of the 
Tungs, and so forth. In plants there is no such series of directly con- 
tinuous tubes permeating the whole organism. From these facts it 
may readily be inferred that no solid substance can enter into or be 
digested in them. The plant, then, does not live on solid food, but on 
that which is liquid or gaseous. 


_ “We have now to see whence it obtains its suppliés of such 
nutriment. Rooted in the ground, it has, as a whole, no power of 
locomotion. But though this is true of the plant as a whole, it does 
not apply to the parts of which it is composed. The roots, for 
instance, grow and extend themselves,and they grow most freely in 
that direction where food is most abundant or easily got at. Let one 
examine the roots of a tree growing on the banks of a stream, and see 
what a leash of fine root-thteads are produced if the main roots happen 
to be immersed in the water. In like manner the growth and 
lengthening of the shoots, and the swaying to and fro of the branches, 
bring the leaves into contact with gaseous fcod, and enable them to 
avail themselvés of it without necessitating the movement of the whole 

lant from place to place in search of nourishment, as is imperative in 
the case of most animals. . 
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“The roots and the leaves are the chief, and, in many cases, the 
only feeding organs of the plant. The roots imbibe water from the 
soil by means of fine fibrils and root-hairs, the older, thicker portions 
having no such faculty of absorption, but serving merely as conduits 
and holdfasts. The water which exists in and amongst the particles 
of the soil dissolves certain of its ingredients, so that when it enters 
the roots it is not absolutely pure, but holds in solution a small 
quantity of gaseous as well as of earthy or mineral substances. These 
are required in the building up of the plant’s substance, and in the 
formation of its secretions. The way in which this solution or earthy 
and gaseous matter is absorbed into the tissues of the roots has now 
to be explained. It has-been shown that, when a bladder containing 
some thick liquid, such as syrup, is placed in a vessel of some thinner 
fluid, such as ‘water, there is a passage of the thinner liquid through 
the membrane into the interior,so that the thick liquid becomes 
diluted and the bladder stretched. This is precisely what takes place 
in the case of the roots. The thin solution of earthy matter passes 
through the membranous walls of the root cells, there to mingle with 
the thicker protoplasm which they contain. This process of absorption 
is technically called osmosis, or endosmosis. 

“ Root-absorption is probably always going on more or less, but 
it is infinitely more rapid and abundant when a plant is in full growth. 
The fluid when absorbed by the roots receives the name of ‘sap.’ We 
know, by observation and experiment, that this sap rises from the 
root, passes up the stems, through the branches, and enters the 
leaves. The sap, then, flows upwards, and it is a matter of great 
interest to ascertain how it is that such a fluid should ascend against 
gravity.” [No thoroughly satisfactory solution of the problem has 
yet been arrived at—F.M.B.] “The explanations are manifold— 
several causes co-operate to bring about the result. In the first 
place, the process vf osmosis begun in the root-cells, is continued in 
the young portions of the stem. Moreover, there now comes into 
operation a process of diffusion, by virtue of which certain liquids pass 
through others. Graham, an English chemist, called the thin, readily 
diffusible liquids, ‘ crystalloids,’ the thicker, less easily diffused fluid, 
‘colloids,’ from their gluey or gummy nature; and he demonstrated 
that the crystalloid fluids pass through and diffuse themselves amongst 
the colloid ones. When the leaves are fully expanded another 
circumstance helps powerfully to promote the rise of the sap, and this 
is the profuse perspiration or evaporation of watery vapour and fluid 
from their surface. Let a few leaves be gathered and placed under a 
tumbler exposed to the sun, and shortly will be seen a quantity 
of water condensed on the sides of the tumbler, which has been 
evaporated from the leaves. This outflow takes place to an enormous 
extent under favourable circumstances, varying in amount according 
to the pressure, temperature, and moisture of the atmosphere, the 
quantity absorbed by the roots, and the structure of the leaf itself. 
‘There are thus an influx through the root, an upward current through 
the stem, and an outflow from the leaves. All these act and re-act 
one on the other; the circumstances that favour the one for the most 
part influence the others. If the one or the other be in excess, the 
plant suffers. If the outflow from the leaves be greater than the 
influx from the root, the plant withers, and unless the balance be 
restored it will die. If the outflow’be stopped while the influx 
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continues, the plant will become unhealthy, and perish if not relieved.” 
[I may here remark that this frequently occurs in Queensland. 
Growers find soft-wooded plants, such as pelargoniums, &c., passion 
vines, and even the pineapple, especially in hot wet weather after a spell 
of dry time, rot at the roots and base of the stems. The cause of 
this is that the roots have absorbed a far greater quantity of water 
than the plants can utilise; the cells become overcharged, the circula- 
tion is interfered with, and death ensues by what may be termed 
vegetable dropsy. I might digress still further and venture an 
opinion that to this overcharging of the root cells may be attributed 
that long-standing puzzle “The Australian dead forests.’—F. M.B.] 
“The upward current is facilitated by the swaying movement of the 
trunk and branches caused by the wind, the alterations of pressure 
and relaxations on the.cells and vessels tending to squeeze the sap 
upwards, as shown by Mr. Herbert Spencer. Capillary attraction, or 
that process by which fluids in contact with fine tubes rise in or 
between them, as the oil rises between the threads of a lamp wick, 
may also help to account for the rise of the sap in plants, but is 
probably less potent than the other causes just mentioned. 

“We have now traced the current of sap from the root to the leaf, 
and in so doing have necessarily adverted to some of the principal 
duties fulfilled by the root, stem, and leaf. The leaves, however, are 
not merely concerned in the evaporation of water; they have, as both 
feeding and breathing organs, other very important duties to perform 
connected with the absorption and emission of gases. The skin of the 
leaf, especially on its lower surface, is perforated here and there by 
small breathing holes, or stomata, which contract or open, according to 
the more or less moist state of the atmosphere, and, perhaps, the 
intensity of the light. Through these pores liquids and gases enter 
and escape. 

“Tt is found by chemical research that the greater part of a plant 
consists of carbon and water, to which are added sundry wineral 
ingredients, and others containing nitrogen, the latter element playing 
an important part in the protoplasm and in the albuminoid contents 
of the cells. As we have seen, the plant derives some of these 
ingredients from the soil by means of its roots; it can, for instance, 
procure by their aid water, certain. gases—including carbonic acid gas 
and ammonia—various mineral ingredients and salts, including 
nitrates, but for its supply of gaseous food it is mainly dependent on 
the leaves. These organs not only allow of the outflow of water, but 
they drink it in under certain circumstances like the roots. This is 
shown by the manner in which a withered plant regains its firmness 
when syringed. Still it is probable that the most important office of 
the leaves consists in the interchange of gases. The air contains a 
quantity of carbonic acid gas (a compound of carbon with oxygen), 
and upon this, with ammonia (consisting of nitrogen and hydrogen) 
and water (oxygen and hydrogen), the plant feeds. In day- 
light, when the leaves:are exposed to the sun, they are engaged 
in imbibing the carbonic acid gas from the air, and in utilising 
it. They store up the carbon, which is needed for their tissues 
and secretions, and they set free the oxygen into the air. In 
this manner, plants, while engaged in feeding by means of their 
leaves, act in an opposite way toanimals. The latter, when breathing, 
avail themselves of the oxygen of the air, and give out from their 
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lungs carbonic acid and other gases, Thus, what is of no service to 
the one, is essential to the other, and vice versd. Plants, as they 
feed, fit the air for the respiration of animals; animals, as they 
breathe, yield up to the atmosphere the ingredients needed for the 
food of plants. The following is a simple mode of proving the 
emission of oxygen gas from plants:—Take a few leaves, piace them 
in a tumbler half filled with water, invert over the mouth of the 
tumbler a funnel of glass, closing its aperture by a small cork, and 
place the apparatus in a window exposed to the sun. Shortly bubbles 
of gas will be observed on the leaves; the. gas so formed will 
accumulate, and ultimately fill the funnel. If now the cork be 
removed, and a lighted match be applied to the end of the tube, the 
match will burn with increased brilliancy, or if its flame be previously 
put out, and the wood be in a glowing state, it will again burst mto 
flame when placed near the aperture of the funnel, thus proving 
the existence of oxygen gas. At night, or if exposed to darkness, 
the leaves cease to feed; but as they continue to breathe they set free 
carbonic acid, and, to some extent, therefore, render the air impure 
for animal respiration. Sates 

“ Aga result of the interchange of gases, of which we have been 
speaking, growth, the formation of new tissues, and the production of 
various secretions, &c., take place. It is the green colouring matter 
of the leaf, the chlorophyll, which is the chief agent in the breaking 
up of carbonic acid, tho setting free of oxygen, and the fixing of the 
carbon under the influence of sunlight. It is supposed by chemists 
that the gradual reduction in the quantity of oxygen may account for 
the formation of starch, various vegetable acids, and other secretions, 
containing relatively less and less oxygen, till ultimately such 
substances are formed as turpentine, resins, or other so-called hydro- 
carbons, which consist of hydrogen and carbon in admixture, and 
into the composition of which little or no oxygen enters. __ 

_ “The remaining phenomena of plant life may perhaps be best 
illustrated by continuing our comparison of them with those mani- 
fested in the Animal Kingdom. Anatomically, there is no line to 
be drawn between plants and animals; the lowest plants and 
the lowest animals are so much alike, that it often happens that the 
naturalist is unable to say to which group a particular organism may 
belong. Physiologically, however, there are differences, as we shall 
now attempt to show. Regarded as living beings, both plants and 
animals feel, feed, digest, breathe, grow, move, and increase in 
numbers. Itisin their mode of fulfilling these functions that the 
chief differences between the two kingdoms consist. 

_ “Plants feel—they respond to stimulus. They may not bé able to 
communicate their sensations as some animals do; but many of the 
latter are not a whit more communicative on this point than a sea- 
weed. We, as members of the Animal Kingdom, feel the impact or 
contact of other substances. Light, heat, cold, electrical disturbances, 
chemical substances, all make us feel; and if the sensation be of a 
disagreeable nature, we get away from the source of irritation as fast 
as we can; but if the sensation be pleasant, we endeavour to repeat 
it. In the case of plants the great stimuli are light and heat. These 
exert a powertul influence on the protoplasm, as has been shown again 
and again. The protoplasm, of plants, and the ‘sarcode’ of animals 
have precisely similar properties. The action of light in giving rise to 
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motion both in plants and animals is well geen in the lower organisms, 
which, if green—that is, if containing chlorophyll—move towards the 
light ; but if they have no chlorophyll, light ‘has no special influence 
in determining their movements. Hence the motion witnessed would 
seem to be depended on the decomposition of carbonic acid gas, and 
the ‘elimination of oxygen, which takes place under such circum- 
stances as already explained. The protoplasm which lines the cells 
has contractile powers, and these contractile powers are, as we have 
seen, sefin action by the stimuli of light or heat, and probably by 
electricity. 


this way the opening and closing of flowers, as well as the folding and 
leaves, may to some extent be accounted for. The curious 


manner -by the swelling of certain of their tissues, this turgescence 
being stimulated or set in action by certain stimuli, and checked by 
others. Climbing plants and some tendrils exhibit two different kinds 
of movements—the one a spontaneous revolving power manifested in 
young actiye shoots, in some plants in one direction, in others in the 
contrary. The object of these revolutions is to allow the stem to 
attach itself to some support round which it may twine. How they 
are affected is not understood ; they seem to be spontaneous, and 
not under the influence of external conditions. The movements of 
most tendrils, however, are directly excited by contact. A slight 
touch causes them to move. In orchids (see the labellum of Péerostylis, 

alegna, &e.), and in many flowering plants, displacements take place 
in the stamens (see Berbers),in the style (see column in Sfylidium), or 
in the pollen itself, these movements being apparently dependent on 
contraction of the protoplasm, or on varying hygrometric conditions. 
Hence, then, so far Bs teeliag goes, if we admit sensitiveness as the 
equivalent of sensation, we cannot deny that a plant possesses the 
same faculty as an animal. If we take locomotion or the power of 
translation from place to place, once considered distinctive of animals, 
we shall find it is possessed by vegetables as well. This is seen in 
certain organs of reproduction called zoospores, and in the 
antherogoids of Alge and other cryptogamous plants. The movement 
in all likelihood depends on the agitation of the fine cilie or threads 


with which these organisms are furnished; but we are stil 
ignorant as to the cause that excites the abnetion of the cilia. 
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“ As regards the diet of plants and animals respectively, we have 
already seen that the former cannot take in solid materials. It is far 
different with animals, the most humbly organised of which have the 
power in some way or another of introducing solid food into their 
interior and of digesting it. The nutriment of animals differs, 
therefore, from that of plants physically. Another difference consists 
in its chemical nature. An animal not only feeds on solid food, but 
that food is of organic nature; in other words, the animal enjoys the 
privilege of eating its fellow creatures, dead or alive. A’ plant is, 
however, not confined absolutely to inorganic matter for its diet. It 
thrives upon and indeed requires organic matter, or the products 
of organic matters; but they must, as a rule, be waste products, not 
living. Plants manured with purely mineral ingredients not only do 
not thrive, but they are often worse off than others of the same kind 
that are not manured at all. It is pretty clear, then, that plants 
cannot live solely upon inorganic materials. Our every day experience 
shows us, on the other hand, that animals cannot live exclusively upon 
organic materials. If we want to feed a plant so as to ensure the 
greatest amount of vigour, we give it organic food in the shape of 
manute. If we want todigest our own food we take a sufficiency of 
salt ; we give chalk to our chickens, lime and iron to the weak and 
delicate of our own species. 

“The gaseous food of plants has already beenalluded to. Itremains 
to notice the breathing process in plants and animals respectively. 

“ Respiration is an interchange of gases, and this interchange is 
effected in animals by means of cavities, lungs, gills, or trachex ; but 
whatever shape the breathing apparatus assumes, the ultimate result is 
that the air inspired or expired is passed through a membrane. We 
know from the researches of Graham that membranes act the part of 
filters, allowing some gases to pass and retaining others, according to 
the nature of the filter and of the gases. 

“In the lower animals, and in plants, we have no special lungs or 
gills. There are trachee in plants, but they are not specially sub- 
servient to respiration; and there is covering the whole surface a 
thin membranous cuticle or epidermis. This cuticle acts as a filter, 
allowing the gases to pass by diffusion into or out of the leaf. In 
addition, there is a direct passage of gases through the stomata. 

“Tn a general sense, then, the mechanism of respiration is the 
same in animals and plants. The movement of the leaves by the wind 
probably serve the same purpose as that fulfilled by the muscles of 
respiration in the case of an animal. The gases exhaled and inhaled 
during the breathing process are the same in both instances. Con- 
stantly there is an absorption of oxygen and a disengagement of car- 
bonie acid gas. The elimination of oxygen by the green parts of plants 
is, as before stated, not so much an act of respiration as of digestion. 
The plant is thus constantly exposed to two antagonistic forces—the 
one tending to build up, the other to destroy, the organism. At cer- 
tain epochs in certain organs, and if kept in darkness, the plant 
invariably emits the same gases asan animal does. So also, under the 
influence of green light, the ordinary action of leaves is partially 
inverted. In alluding to the effect of light on the disengagement of 
oxygen gas, it sbould, however, he remembered that the light can be 
and is fixed or stored in the plant, so as to operate for a time even in 
complete darkness.’ 
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The work concludes with an addenda in which is given the 
characters of the seven natural orders of plants with which teachers 
are to become acquainted who purpose taking botany as one of the 
subjects at their final examination. Here they will find not only the 
characters of the order as a whole, but of each suborder and tribe, with 
also the name of some easily obtainable typical plant of each tribe. 
To further show plant classification into genera and species, the 
generic and specific characters of a plant in each order are given. 
This, and the notes here and there given, will, it is hoped, form an 
acceptable supplement to the text-book, whether taken advantage of 
by teachers or not. 


F.M B. 
1893. 


GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS, 


THEIR 


EXPLANATION AND APPLICATION, 


FUNCTIONS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANS, Erc., AND HINTS ABOUT 
PLANT LIFE IN GENERAL. 


A—As a prefix, denotes absence of an organ, 
as APHYL'LUS, withoutleaves; ACAU’LIS, 
stemless; AcmPH’ALOUS, ACEPH'‘ALUS, 
headless. 

ABER’RANT—Applied to species or genera 
that deviate from the usual characters 
of their neighbours. 

Apnor’mMaL—Differing from the usual 
growth or structure. 

Axor’TIon—Signifies an imperfect develop- 
ment of any given organ. 

Asori’GINAL—The same as_ indigenous ; 
plants which appear to be the spon- 
taneous production of any country. 

AxBRa'DED—Roughly rubbed off ; used in des- 
cribing Lichens. 

AssteEr’GEent—Cleansing, havingacleansing 
quality, as the fruit of the Sapindus, 
the skin and pulp of which is used as a 
substitute for soap, for washing linen. 

Acors’sony—Something superadded to the 
usual condition of an organ. 

AcantH’opHorus — Thorn-bearing;  fur- 


nished with spines or large stiff bristles. © 


Accres’crns—Persistent and increasing in 
size, as the calyx of the Cape Goose- 
berry, 

A’orrosus, Acrerosr—Linecar and sharp- 
pointed, needle-shaped, as the foliage 
of many Hakeas. 

AcER’VULI—Little heaps of clusters, 

AcETAB’ULOsUs—Shaped like a cup or 
saucer. 

Acerta’r1us—Suited for salads. 

AcHAScoPH’ytuM—A plant which has an 
indehiscent fruit. 

AcHrnr’—A. dry one-seeded indehiscent 
fruit. The term Achenium is apenas 
by different authors, to two distinct 
kinds of fruit. 1. Where the fruit is 
superior, and consequently the pericarp 
is not invested by the calyx. Itisdry, 
hard, single-seeded, and _indehiscent. 
This is otherwise termed a Nut. 2. 
Where the pericarp is inferior, and 
consequently invested by the calyx, in 
other respects resembling the last, but 
usually not so hard. ~ The seed of Com- 
posite are the best samples. For 
example, see Cosmos fruit. 

AcHLAMYD'EOUS—F lowers without any dis- 
tinct perianth. 

AoHRO’MATIO—Colourless. 

AcIo’uLAR— Needle-shaped. 

Aorouta'RI—Basilliform, needle-like and 
somewhat club-shaped. 

Actpo’tus—When the branches or other 
organs terminate in a spine or hard 
point. . : 

Acrp’uLa—<Acid or sour, as the fruit of the 

- Sour Plum, Owenia acidula. 
B 


ACINACIFOR’MIs—Formed like a scymiter. 

Acino’sus—Shaped like a grape-seed. 

Aorocar’PI—Mosses having their fructifi- 
cation terminating the axis. 

Ao’rogeN—A. name given to cellular or 
cryptogamic plants, in reference to the 
manner in which their stems increase, 
by additions to the extremity merely. 

Aoro’nronius—Referring to organs having 

* the summit curved like the claw of an 
animal. (See flowers of Acronychia.) 

AOTINOPHYL’LUS—Rayed-leaf. (See leaves 
of os alia actinophylla, the Umbrella- 
tree, ; 

Acv’LEATE—F urnished with prickles. 

Aovu’MINATE—Tapering to a point. 

Acutr’, Act’tus—Sharp-pointed. 

AcTINEN’cHYMA—The cellular tissue which 
forms the medullary rays. 

Actinocar’pus—Where the placente are 
arranged in a radiated manner. 

Actinosto’Mus—The radiated structure 
sometimes observable round the little 
openings termed ostiola, on the frond 
of Algee, the thallus of Lichens, &c. 

Actinomyco’sis—A disease in animals and 
man characterised by the development 
of tumours in the jawbone, vertebrz, 
lymphatic glands, and other places 
within which sulphur-yellow bodies 
like sand-grains occur, each consisting 
of an aggregate of an organism Actino- 
myces, which is supposed to be a fungus. 

Acutius’ouLus—Somewhat acute. 

AppvucTo'RES — The young state of the 
Thece of mosses. These being crowded 
together are mostly abortive, whilst 
one only is usually developed, at least, 
at the same spot, 

ADEL’PHIA—A brotherhood. Stamens are 
monadel’phous, diadel’phaus, or poly- 
adel’phous, according as they are 
arranged in one, two, or several dis- 
tinct groups or bundles. (See the 
bundles of stamens in a flower of the 
“ Brisbane Box,” T'ristania conferta.) 

ADENOPH’oRUS—Gland-bearing, as adenos- 
temon, where there are glands on the 
stamens, ‘These glands may be fre- 

uently met with upon the anthers of 
the Queensland ‘‘Sensitive plant,” 
Neptunia gracilis. 

Apwnas’cens (To be born)—Synonym for 
“Young bulb”; also for suckers of some 
monocotyledons, 

Apna‘tus, ADNATE— One organ consoli- 
dated or united to another, 

ADVENTI'TIOUS—When some part or organ 
is developed in an unusual position. 
(See roots upon the stems of figtrees.) 
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Ecrp'tum—In Uredinew ; sporocarp consist- 
ing of a cup-shaped envelope (peridium) 
and a hymenium occupying the bottom 
of the cup—-from the basidia of which 
spores (cidiospores) are serially and 
successively abjointed. 

Az’RIAL—Plants or parts of plants which 
grow entirely above the surface of the 
earth or water, aserophyte, sometimes 
applied to plants found growing upon 
the branches of trees. 

AGRv'GInous, ABRUGINO’suS — Resembling 
the green rust of brass. 

Aéstiva'Lis—Produced in summer. 

Zéstiva’tIoN—The disposition of the parts 
of a flower before expansion. 

Arrrnity (Affinis, neighbouring)—-When 
the relation which plants or groups 
of plants bear to each other is very 
close, and depends upon some striking 
resemblance between their most impor- 
tant organs. Applied in contra-dis- 
tinction to Analogy, where the resem- 
blance, though it may at first appear 
striking, lies between less important 
organs. Thus the foliage of many 
Dicotyledons resembles that of a grass. 

Aca'MO-HYPNOSPORES — Neutrally formed 
resting spores. 

AGa’MOSPORE — Spore formed neutrally 
without fecundation. 

Aq@’amMm~—A name sometimes given to 
cryptogams, resting on the supposition 
that they are asexual plants. 

AGRES’TES—Rural, applied to wild flowers, 
whether indigenous or naturalised. 

AGGLOMERA'TED (Agglomero, to crowd 
together)—Collected closely together 
into a head or mass. 

Aq’GREGATE—Several bodies or organs in 
‘close juxtaposition. 

Arr-CrLts—Cavities in the cellular tissue 
which are sometimes irregular, but 
often constructed with great beauty 
and regularity in the form: of hexagonal 
prisms, &c. They are filled with air, 
and in aquatics serve the purpose of 
floating the stem and leaves to the sur- 
face of the water. In terrestrial plants 
they give some stems a spongy struc- 
ture. (See ‘* Rushes.’’) 

A’La—A wing. ALtatus—Winged, as the 
stem or seed. (See seed of any Casua- 
rina, the so-called oaks, and the foot- 
stalks of the leaves of Wormia alata, a 
Northern coast tree.) 

ALABAS’TRUS or ALABAS'TRUM—The flower- 
bud. A name used by Pliny for the 
Rose-bud. 

ALBES'cENT—Where any colour assumes a 
pale tinge, or has a hoary appearance. 

ALBU'MEN—A substance found in many 
seeds, surrounding the embryo wholly 
or in part, and affording nourishment 
to the young plant during the earliest 
stages of germination. It is of a 
farinaceous, vily, or horny consistency. 

ALEX’IPHARMIC—That which counteracts 
poisons; antidotal. It is said that 
Maranta arundinacea received the 


name ‘‘ Arrowroot” because its rhi- 


zomes were thought to possess the 
power of extracting the poison from 
wounds inflicted by poisoned arrows. 
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ALECTORIO’/ID—Filiform or filamentose, like 
the thalus of the genus Alectoria. 

ALBur’NITAS—A tendency to remain like 
alburnum. A disease of trees where 
white rings of wood are interposed 
among heart-wood. 

ALBURN’UM—The sap-wood or outermost 
layers of wood in exogenous trees, which 
have not yet passed to the state of 
duramen or heart-wood. 

ALLI’ANcE—Synonym for ‘‘ Cohors,” as the 
Ranales, under which title are arranged 
the several orders which are nearest 
allies to the Ranunculacec. 

ALLIA’cEOUS—Possessing the odour of gar- 
lic or onions. 

ALLo’cHRous—Changing from one colour 
to another. 

ALTER’NATE—One above the other in dif- 
ferent lines, as the leaves of many 
plants, or between other organs, as the 
stamens in respect to the petals, &c. 
ALTERNATI'vus, ALTER/NATUS, ALTER’- 
NUS. 

ALTER’NATE—The leavesof a peach-shoot are 
alternate upon the shoot. 

ALVEOLA’RIS, ALVE/OLATE—Studded with 
cavities, somewhat resembling the cells 
in a honeycomb. 

AL've'oLus—A hollow vessel. 

Ama’BILIs—Lovely. 

Am’apon—A soft leathery substance pre- 
pared from species of Polyporus, and 
used for economical and medical pur- 
poses. The best is said to be prepared 
from Polyporus, now called Formes 
fomentarius, and igniarius — two 
common Australian fungi. 

AmzsBo'Ip—Like an ameba—?.e., a small 
portion of protoplasm exhibiting creep- 
ing movement sby putting out and 
drawing in pseudopodia. 

Ama/Rus—Bitter. . 

AMBROSI'ACUS—Possessing a strong scent. 
For example, see the common weed 
Chenopodium ambrosioides. 

AMEN’TUM, AM’ENT, or CaTKIN—Like the 
male inflorescence of Conifers. 

Am'NIos (a foetal membrane)—A viscous 
fluid which in some ovules surrounds 
the embryo in the earliest state, and a 
portion of which afterwards thickens 
into the “‘ perisperm.” 

Amor’pHoUs— Without definite form. 

AMpHicas’TRIUM—A stipular appendage, 
peculiar to certain Hepatic, which 
clasp and cover their stems. 

AmpuHisar’cA—A form of fruit having 
many cells, containing many seeds, 
superior, indehiscent; indurated or 
woody externally, pulpy internally, of 
which Adansonia is an example. 

AMPHI'BIOUS, AMPHI'BIUS — Growing 
equally in water and on dry land. 

AMPHI'TROPOUS—Half inverted. When 
the ovule, being, as it were, attached 
laterally, the chalaza and foramen at 
opposite ends of its straight or curved 
axis are about equally distant from 
the base or point of attachment, 

AMPLEX’IcAUL—Stem-clasping. When the 
sessile base of the blade of a leaf, 
stipule, or peduncle clasps the stem 
horizontally. 


AMPULLA/cEOtS, AMPULLA/CEUS, AMPUL- 
L#FORMIS—Having the form of a flask. 

Amye’DALOID—Almond-like. 

Amy La’crkous—Of the nature of flour— 
starch grains. 4 

Am’YLUM—Grains—starch grains. 

AN#STHE’TIC—Capahle of rendering insen- 
sible, as preparations of the foliage of 
Erythroxylon Coca. 

Anat’ocy—Resemblance to a thing in form 
but not in function, or in function but 
not in form. Corresponding with a 
thing in many points, but differing in 
more, or in points of more importance. 
Thus, the flowers of Potentilla and 
Ranunculus are analogous. 

ANnasAR'cA—A disease in plants termed 

dropsy, arising from a superabundance 

of fluids in their tissue. 

ANASTOMO’SIS— Where branches of vascular 
tissue re-unite, as in the retieulations 
formed by the nerves or veins of many 
leaves. 

Ana'tropous, ANATROPUS — Inverted. 
When the chalaza is at the apex of the 
ovule and the foramen next to its base, 
the axis remaining straight. In this, 
one of the most frequent forms of the 
ovule, the chalaza is connected with 
the base by a cord, called the raphe, 
adhering to one side of the ovule, and 
becoming more or less incorporated 
with its coats, as the ovule enlarges 
into aseed, 

ANcI'PITAL (Anceps, two-edged)—Flattened 
or compressed, with two edges more or 
less sharp. (See the scapes of Gym- 
nostachys anceps, a common indigenous 
grass-like plant.) 

ANDR2'clumM—The male organs collectively. 

ANDROGYNA’RIS—Double flowers in which 
both stamens and pistils have become 
petaloid. 

AnpDRoGONI'DIA—Peculiar zoogonidia pro- 
duced by female plants; from which 
male plants are developed. 

ANDROG’yNOoUS, ANDROGYNUS— When ap- 
pied to a flower is synonymous with 

ermaphrodite. Also a spike or head 
of flowers when male and female 
flowers are mixed in it. 

ANDROPETALA’RIUS — Double flowers in 
which the stamens have become peta- 
loid, the pistils remaining unchanged. 

ANDRO’SPORANGIUM—Sporangium enclosing 
spores of male plants, or androspores. 

ANDRO’sPORE—A special kind of zoospores 
produced in cells, which originate the 
dwarf males in Cdogonium. 

AnpDRous—In the composition of words 
derived from the Greek, refers to the 
stamens. Thus, MoNnANDROUS signifies 
having one stamen. 

ANFRAC'TOUS, ANFRACTUOSUS—Applied to 
anthers like those of cucumber plants, 
which are so winding as to present sinu- 
osities. (See also the anthers of the 
Kapok tree, Eriodendronanfract 

ANGIOSPERMS’, or ANGIOSPER/MOUS PLANTS 
—Those having the seed enclosed ina 


pericarp. 

Anev’stus—Narrow. ANGUSTISSIMO — 
Divided ;_ divided into the very 
narrowest lacinie. (See narrow foliage 
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of Dracena angustifolia, a small tree of 
North Queensland.) 

Antsa’tus—Partaking of the scent of Anise, 
as Illicium anisatum, the Star Anise. 

ANISOME’ROUS or UNSYMMETRICAL— 
Strictly speaking, applied to flowers - 
when any one of the whorls has a 
different number of parts from any 
other; but when the pistils alone are 
reduced in number, the flower is still 
frequently called symmetrical or 
isomerous, if the calyx, corolla, and 
stanienal whorl have all the same num- 
ber of parts. : 

ANISOPHY’LLUS—Where one leaf of two 
placed oppositely is much larger than 
the other. (See Strobilanthes (Gold- 
fussia) anisophylia.) 

Awnnor'in1—Shoots of the past year—ANNO- 
TINUS—Bearing the flowers or fruit upon 
those shoots. 

AN’NUAL, ANNOTI’NUS, ANNUA’LIS—A pplied 
to a plant signfies that it produces 
seed and dies within the same year in 
which it first germinated. An anntal 
leaf is one which falls in the autumn, 
as contradistinguished from an ever- 
green which lasts throughout the 
winter. 

AN’NULAR, ANNULA’RIS, ANNULA’RIUS— 
Applied to any organ or set ofsorgans 
disposed in a circle, and resembling a 
ring. 

ANo’MALOUS, ANO/MALUS—Where a plantis 
very unlike the great majority of those 
to which it is most nearly allied, as 
Apozhyllum anomalum, unlike other 
Capparideous plants. 

ANTE’BIOR (front) and Posterior (back)— 
Often used for lower and upper respec- 
tively. 

An’THER—That part of the male organ 
containing the pollen or impregnating 
substance. It is most frequently 
formed of two distinct ~cells, and is 
very variously shaped, and generally 
attached towards the summit of the 
filament, though it is sometimes 
sessile or without one. When the 
attachment is at its base the anther is 
said to be terminal, when by the middle 
of the back it is horizontal. The cells 
usually burst by a longitudinal slip to 
emit the pollen, but in some cases this 
escapes- through pores only. , The 
anther of Maranta and Canna is reduced 
to one cell by the other being entirely 
suppressed. In Laurinez the anthers 
have been said to burst by valves, 
becanse, instead of dehiscing by a 
central line, the whole face of the cell 
separates from the anther, and curls 
backwards, adhering to it only at the 
apex, to which it is, as it were, hinged. 

AN'THELMIN TIC—Capable of killing worms. 
The root of Pomegranate has been used. 

ANTHER'IDI4a—Certain reproductive organs, 
supposed to be analogous to anthers, or 
fecundative. 

AN’THESIS—Signifies the period of flowering. 

ANTI/scoRBU’TIC--Efficacious against scurvy. 
Acommon property of Crucifere. ANTI- 
SEPTIC—Efficacious against putrefac- 
tion. 


ANTRORSE’—Pointing forward, as some 

~-+ lobes or teeth, ' 

Ape'tatous, <Avpu’TaLUs — Destitute of 
petals. - The flowers of Clematis 
are usually apetalous. APHYL’LOUS, 

. Apxyt/Ltus—Destitute of leaves. 

A’pex—Applied to the opposite extremity 
of any organ to that by which it is 
attached, and which is considered its 
base. APICALLY—At the apex. - 

A'PHIDES ON ROSE-BUSHES IN THE OPEN 
GarDEN.—The following forms a good 
wash to destroy these and similar 
insects :—4 lb. of tobacco waste, or 
say; 6 lb. of green tobacco leaves, well 
boiled, and added to about 10 gallons 

of water; this to -be sprayed over the 

lants. Plants growing in pots may 

i treated thus :—Place the decoction 

in a tub, invert the plants, and dip 

them into the liquid to the edge of the 
ts. They are then shaken to and 
, to ensure that every insect gets its 
share of the dip. This makes them 
very sick, and if the plants are left for 

a quarter of an hour’standing to: dry, 

the insects die. Then the plants can 

be rinsed with clean water, and be 

--: "placed back on the benches. Sees 

APHRODISI’ACAL—Exciting a desire for 
sexual intercourse. Justicia and other 
plants are said to possess this property. 

AP'ICULATE, APIOULA/TUS—Furnished with 
an apicula;:pointletted. APIcULI— 
Minute points. (See Helichrysum 
apiculatum, a very common Hver- 
lasting Flower.) 

ApooaR’rous, ApocaR’PUS—Signifies that 
the carpels or ovaries are all free and 
distinct, like those of the Buttercup. 

Apo’pHrsis—A swelling at the base of the 

- theca in some mosses, : 

APpoTHE’cIUM—The rounded, shield-like 
fructification of Lichens; the entire 
female fructification of a Lichen. 

APPLAN’ATE—F lattened out, or horizontally 

“expanded. ~ : 

APPRESS’ED—Signifies that a part is close 
to another throughout its whole length, 
as the pubescence on some plants, and 
branches on others. 

APPROX/IMATE, APPROXIMATUS — Parts 
which are close together, but not 
united. : 

Aqua’ticus, Aqua’TILis, Aqua'tic—Living 
or growing in water, as the species of 

+ --Potamogeton. . 

ARACHNO’ID, ARACHNO’IDEUS—Composed 
of soft downy fibres, resembling the web 
ofa spider. : 

Ara’ngeus, ARANEO'’SUS—Arachndid. 

ARBORE’SCENT, ARBORE'SCENS, ARBO'REUS 
—Attaining the size of a tree, or form 

- of a tree, : ; 
ARbUs'cULARIS—Branching likea little tree. 
Arou’Eco'n1umM—The young female organ in 

- Cryptogamic plants. 

Anrcu’arus—Bent like a bow, so as to form 
‘a large aro of a circle. AROU’ATO- 
RUGUEOSE-Wrinkled in an arcuate or 

/** curved manner. 

AR‘DELLE—The peculiar apothecia in the 
genus Arthonia resembling burnt or 
cauterised spots. 


Anr’pens—Bright, glowing, burnished. 

ARENA‘RIUS—Growing in sandy soil. 

ARF/OLATE, AREOLA’TUS—Covered with 
areole (meshes), spaces distinctly 
marked out on a surface. : 

AncENTE’UsS—Silvery. (See the leaves of 
Hydrangea japonica, var. argentea, or 
the Silver-thatch Palm, Zhrinax ar- 
gentea.) - 

ARGYROPHYL’LUS — Silvery-leaved. (See 
Helianthus argyrophyllus, the Silver- 

_ leaved Sunflower.) 

Anip‘ity—Dryness. 

ARIE/TINUM—Resembling a ram’s head. 

ARILLA'TUS—Furnished’ with an aril. 
ARiL/Lus—An expension of the funicu- 
lar chord, rising round certain seeds,in 
the form of an integument, generally 
more or less fleshy. The fruit of the 
native Tamarind and the various 
species of Wephelium furnish good 
examples. 

AR/MILLARIS—Like a bracelet. eo 

Antsta‘tus—Awned or bearded. Anorgan 
is said to be aristate when the point is 
fine like a hair. Anis’Ta—An awn. 

ARTHONO'ID—Of the form and consistence 
of the apothecia in the genus Arthonia. 

ARTHROSTERIG/MATA—Short, straight, arti- 
culate sterigmata. 

ARTICULATE or J OINTED—The joints where 
they separate are called articulations, 
each separate piece an article. 

ARVE'NSIS—Growing in cultivated grounds, 
as Stachys arvensis, the Hedge Nettle, 
a common garden weed, 

Ascen’pine, ASGEN’DENT— Where an organ 
starting horizontally or rising obliquely 
from the base curves upwards, and 
ultimately attains a vertical position. 

As’cus—A bag. The cases which contain 
sporidia or spores are so called. (See 
also “‘Theea.”).. : 

Ascy’pHous—Without scyphi or cups. 

Aspar’acus—This useful vegetable is not 
ag frequently found in. Queensland 
market gardens as one could desire. In 
case this may be from a want of the 
knowledge as to how to prepare a bed, 
directions are given :—The soil should 
be trenched 2 or.3 ft. deep, and manure 
be very liberally mixéd in during the 
trenching. If the soil be light and 
open, nothing more will be required, but 
if heavy it should have sand added and 
charred vegetable refuse, so as to bring 
it into a friable state. If very heavy, 
take out the soil to the depth of 
3 ft., rejecting all that is not in-an 
ameliorated condition, which may not 
be more than the top spit, and mix 
with this an equal quantity -of turfy 
light loam, vegetable soil or refuse at 
least half decayed, or leaf soil and well- 
decayed manure, the whole. being 
thoroughly incorporated and a fifth 
part of sand added, and with this com- 
post fill up the space intended to be 
planted a foot higher than the general 
ground level to allow for settling, 
Plant .1-year-old plants in about July 
or August, in beds 4 ft. wide with 2 ft. 
salleys. between them, three rows to be 
in a bed and the plants1ft. apart. If 
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large heads are wanted, plant in rows 
3 ft. apart and the plants14f€. asunder. 
‘Seed may be sown and’ the plants 


thinned out*to a proper distance. See 
that the bed is well drained. -- 
AsPer—Furnished with harsh hairs, (See 


Prickly Fern, Doodia aspera.) 
ASPERGILLIFOR'’mIs—Little tufts of hair 
which, collected together, assume the 
form of a brush. 
ASSIMILA'TION—That act by which a plant 
converts nutritious matter into its own 


. substance. 
A’TER {In composition, atr o)—Pure Bleck; 
as’ ATRO-PURPURENS, blackish red ; 


- ATRO-VIRENS, green, a little . verging 
“apon black, 

Artra’tus—Becoming black. 

‘Aste’Rras—Stéllate, starry. 

ETE ‘tus — Diminished. Where the 
. bréadth is: gradually diminished to- 

_ wards either extremity, as Asplenium 
attenuatum. ~~: 

Aors Bigs Having a tendency to attract 
birds. 

AULACOOAR’PA (Avda, a furrow, and Lato: 
fruit)—Fruit furrowed. - (See Acacia 
aulacocarpa, the Hickory Wattle 
pods.) | 

AURA’TUS Retinis, golden)—Of a bright 
, Bolden colour ;' coniposed of. yellc ow 
“with a small portion of red.- -- 

AvRitre—This is appliéd to the rounded 
appendages at the base of some leaves, 

Avatcuratnia— Exseded with “ear-like 
lobes or processes, as the leaves of 
Solanum auriculatum, 

_Avsrra’ L18—This term is found used in two 

' senses; thus Castanospermum australe 
is so named from being an: Australian 
‘tree (Moreton Bay Chestnut), but 

' Pinus australis'is so named from being 
found: .in the southern swamps of 
- America. mie 

Avicorna’ Se Supelving birds with food. 

(See Solaium aviculare;) 

Awn—A: stiff’ bristle-like appendage, as 
the beard of some wheats. 

Axit—The upper angle formed by" the 

“'* attachment of a leaf or branch to its 

support. —~- 
Ax'1Lu—Proceeding from the Senkrs or axis. 
~ * (See ** Placenta,”’) : 
pager qs Axriua’21s—Ooourring 

Pe axik, 

Az'URE, Azv'navs—Of a ‘lively pale blue, 
‘like the sky. (See Sulvia azurea.) 
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_ Bae ‘cs—A berry. Bacca’tus, Bacor'rERvs- 
Bearing berries, or having.a succulent 
nature like that of berries, expressed 
by. Bacciformis. "The true. meaning 
of the term is—Many-celled, many- 
seeded, inferior, . indehiscent, . pulpy ; 
the attachment of the seeds - lost. at 
maturity, when they become scattered 
in the substance of the pulp. The 
English Currant, Rives, is a good 
example. 
Baort’LAR, Baoi’Lirorm—Club-shaped. 
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‘Bacm! LI, Butpitt1, and Propaginzs— 
Names which -have -been used, forathe 
Small bulbs often formed upon the 
‘stems of species of Ziliwm and Alliums. 

Ba'pius—A reddish or chestnut brown. 


Batavs' TA—Fruit formed like the Pome- 
- granate;indehiscent, inferior, with man: 
cells and seeds, - The seeds coated wit 


pulp. 
Bara" TUs—Bearded, as Dianthus favbaten 
“the Sweet William. «.--- 
Barx—The - external coating which lies 
outside the waod, within the epidermis, 
It-is, like the wood, arranged in annual 
concentric circles, of, which the. outer. 
older ones .become. dry and hard, 
forming the corky « layer or outer bark, 
which, as it is distended. .by the 
thickening of the stem,.either cracks; ot 
is cast off with the epidermis, whic 
no longer distinguishable. Within the 
corky layer is the. cellular.-or..green.or 
middle bark, formed of. Ste thin-walled 
pulpy cells containing lorophyll ; and 
which is usually the: layer. ‘of the 
preceding season. The innermpst and 
“youngest circle, next the young: wood, 
is the liber or.inner bark, formed of 
a tough, woody tissue “called. -bast- 
ce : 
Ba’sat, Basta! RIS, “Ba’sts, Bast — As 
attached to the base of any. organ or 
part. » That- extremity - at which ‘an 
- organ is attached to its support, and by 
which the nourishing :vessels .enter it 
opposite to the apex or summit, 4.; “> 
Basip'1um—A. cell _ bearing ne exterior 
one or more spores in some Fungi. .. 
Br—Two in comics osition. "Thus-biden'ta ita, 
2-toothed ; bi’fid, 2-lobed ; -bifo’ olate, 
, 2leaflets ; ’pifoliate, 2 leaves: piternate, 
' twice ternately divided ; bijugate, 2 
pairs (juga); bilabiate, 2-lipped; bi- 
lo’bed, | 2-lobed ; . bilo’ cular, "9.called ; * 
bipar’tite, ‘when deeply ‘divided into 
two parts ; ; biplicate, "doubly-toided, 
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Brnats’—Synonym for ‘ Geminate.” {See 
Drosera .binata, a beautiful ae 
. common in coastal swamps.) 


BizEepine—(See “Grape Vines i 


‘Bugr’tine—The first change after the sugar 


in the ripe fruit has- commenced to 
~, oxidate; i is called “‘bletting,”....It is, in 
-fact, the’ intermediate, es between 
maturity aud decay, . . 
Botany (Botane,,. a plant)—Synonym for 
**Phytology.” :: 


Borsro'1—Oollected i in ‘amters, supposed 


- to-resemble a bunch of grapes. . 


; Botabz—A term introduced by M. Adolphe 


-Brongniart to, denote the: tubes that 
issue from the grains- of: pollen, upon 
their contact with the stigma, and 
descend through the style ‘by elonga- 
tion till-they reach the ovary, earrying 
with them the materiel, or principle, of 
fecundation. In the books of | English 
writers they are usually called pollen 
tubes. a 
Bracuta’tvs, Brautara’ —Where succes- 
‘sive opposite pairs of branches are 
' placed at right angles to. each: other. 
ae 


Brao'rEa, Bract—The leaves more or less 
modified in form, which are seated on 
the peduncles. They are frequently 
reduced to mere scales, and are some- 
times highly coloured and resemble the 
parts of the flower. BracTEoLEsS— 
Small bracts, seated on the pedicels, 


the one or two last bracts under each” 


flower. 

BrumaL, Bruma’LE—Belonging to winter. 

Brun’NEus—Deep brown, formed by mixing 
dark grey with red. 

Butia’tus— When the spaces between the 
nerves of a leaf present convexities on 
one side and concavities on the other, 
giving the whole surface a blistered 
appearance, 

Bysso/'Ip—Very slender, like a cobweb. 


Cavv'cous, Capvous—Ready to fall; when 
a part falls off very early, compared 
with other parts with which it is 
associated, as the sepals of the Poppy 
flower. 

Carvut’geus—Pale blue. Fruit of Native 
Ginger, Alpinia cerulea. 

Ca's1us—Ash-grey. 

CaspITo’sus, CasprtosE—Tufted, as Poa 
ccespitosa, & common grass. 

Caxatui'pium, Ca’LATHIS—Basket-like. 

Catcar—A spur. CALcARA’TUS—Furnished 
with a spur. 

CaLa’THIFORM—Like a bowl or cup. 

Catca’REUS—Of a dull chalk-white colour. 

CALCEIFoR’sIs—Shaped somewhat like a 


shoe. 
Cav’ti—Small callosities, or rough pro- 
tuberances. Sometimes these organs 
add greatly to the beauty of the flower. 
(See flower of Calodendron capense, the 
Cape Chestnut ; and the flower of 


Caladenia, a genus of terrestrial 
orchids. ) 

Cat’Lous — Hardened and usually 
thickened. 


Catyca'tus, Catycr'nus—Used to imply 
that the calyx is large or remarkable, 
(See Bryophyllum calycinum.) 

CaLycirLo’R&—(8rd Series of Polypetale.) 
Stamens and petals usually inserted on 
the margin of a thin disk lining, the 
base or the whole of the calyx-tube, 
and free from the ovary unless the 
calyx-tube is also adnate to it, 
Stamens definite or indefinite. Ovary 
either free and superior, or enclosed in 
the calyx-tube, or inferior and adnate 
to the calyx-tube. (For examples of 
this series see Peas, Beans, Acacias, 
Roses, Sundews, &c.) 

Catyp’TRA—The outer covering of the 
sporangium of mosses, 

C./Lyx—Cup of a flower; the outer whorl, 
and composed of separate or connate 
sepals. To the latter form it is spoken 
of as calyx-tube, and the free part as 
lobes or teeth. Sometimes the calyx 
is composed of a large number of sepals, 
of which the outer ones pass gradually 
into bracts, and the inner ones into 
petals, 
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Cam’s1um—A highly viscous fluid, elaborated 
by the internal organs of plants, and 
serving for the nourishment of their 
several parts. The term is more 
especially applied to ‘the clammy 
secretion, formed in spring, between 


the bark and wood of Dicotyledonous 
trees. 

CAMPANULA'TUS, CAMPAN’ULATE — Bell- 
shaped. 


Campr'stris—Growing in (fields. The 
common English Elm, Ulmus cam- 
pestris. 

CampyLor’ropous—Incurved. The ovule is 
so called when the chalaza_ coincides 
with the base of the ovule; the axis of 
the ovule is curved, bringing the 
foramen down more or less towards 
that base. Synonym, ‘‘Campuli’tro- 
pus.” 

CaNna.icuLa’'Tus—Channelled. Applied to 
leaves which are long and concave, so 
as to resemble a gutter or channel, as 
the leaves of Cymbidium canaliculatum. 

CANCELA‘TUS, CaANCEL'LATE — Latticed, 
where there is an appearance somewhat 
resembling lattice-work. 

Can’pipus—Pure bright white. (See Ze- 
phyranthes candida. It was this plant 
which suggested the name of the river 
La Plata.) This plant about Brisbane 
is known as White Crocus. 

CaNEs’CENS, CaNus—Hoary ; more or less 
grey, verging on white. (See Callicarpa 
cand. 

Capier Prant—Mr. Hill had a nice healthy 
plant of this in the botanic garden; 
it was, however, lost by being removed, 
and I cannot find that plants have since 
been introduced. Besides its economic 
uses, this plant is showy, and well 
worthy of a place in the garden. It 
produces fruit in abundance, and the 
seeds germinate freely ; but being very 
liable to damp off, another’ mode of 
propagation may be pointed out: The 
plant is deciduous, When it first breaks 
forth into leaf in the spring, take off the 
young shoots when about an inch long 
with the thumb and finger, and dibble 
these into a pot of compost made of 
sand (white), three parts, and charcoal 
(powdered or broken Heh, one part, 
and place in frame or greenhouse; these 
will soon form roots, and may then be 
potted off in the ordinary manner. 

CapiLia’ckous, CaPILLA’CEUS, CAPILLARY 
—Hiairy, or like hair, as fine as hair. 

CaPiLui't1umM—Sterile thread-like tubes or 
fibres, often branched or combined in a 
net, interpenetrating the mass of spores 
within a ripe sporogenous body. 

Capita’tus, CaP’Itate—Terminating in a 
knob, as the pistil of many plants ; or 
clustered, as the florets of the Com- 
posite. 

Capr’TuLUM, CaPituLE—A dense head of 
flowers. The term is also applied to the 
portion of the apothecium in the genus 
Calictum, which is on the top of the 
stipes, 

CapRroia’TUs—Bearing tendrils. CAPREO- 
TUS—Synonym for “Cirrhus,” a tendril, 


Car’suts or Pop—(The latter is frequently 
used when it is long and narrow, and 
“capsule” or *‘ pouch,” when it is short 
and thick or broad.) A dry dehiscent 
seed-vesse]. When ripe the pericarp 
usually splits longitudinally into as 
many or twice as many pieces, called 
valves, as it contains cells or placentas, 
If these valves separate at the line of 
junction of the carpels—that is, along 
the line of the placentas or dissepi- 
ments, either splitting them or leaving 
them attached to the axis, the dehis- 
cence is termed septicidal. If the valves 
separate between the placentas or dis- 
sepiments, the dehiscence is loculicidal, 
and the valves either bear the placentas 
or dissepiments along their middle line, 
or leave them attached to the axis. 
Sometimes, also, the capsule discharges 
its seeds by slits, chinks, or pores, more 

-or less regularly arranged, or burst 
irregularly, or separate into two parts 
by a horizontal line. Inthe latter case 
it is said to be circumsciss. 

Carzsona’crous—Black, like charcoal. 


Carcs’ruLus—A dry indehiscent many- 
celled fruit, with few seeds in each cell; 
the cells cohering round a common style 
placed in the axis, of which the fruits of 
Tropeolum and Malva are examples. 

Carr’na—A keel. Carina’tus, CARINA'TED 
—Keeled. 

CarminaTive—Having properties which 
expel wind, promote perspiration, as 
the common Spearmint. ‘ - 

Car’nEuUS—Pale red, of a flesh colour. 
Ca‘rnosus—Fleshy. (See the flowers of 
Pentas carnea, and leaves of Hoya 
carnosa.) 

Car’PELS, CARPEL’LA—One of the subordi- 
nate parts, whether free or cobering, 
which compose the innermost of the 
four sets or floral whorls, into which the 
complete flower is separable. It bears 
the same relation to the gynzceum as 
the sepals to the calyx, and the petal to 
thecorulla. Carpels are usually sessile ; 
if stalked, theirstalkiscalleda podocarp. 
This stalk, upon which each separate 
carpel is supported above the receptacle, 
must not be confounded with the 
gynobasis, upon which the whole pistil 
is sometimes raised. Carpology is that 
part of botany which treats of fruits 
and seeds. 

Carpo’PHoRE, GyNoPpHORE—F ruit-stalk 

Carpo'sporE—Spores produced (by con- 
junction) in a sporo-carpium. 

CarTinaci’NEus, CartiLa’cinous—Gristly, 
of the consistence of cartilage or of parch- 
ment. (See Blechnum cartilagineum.) 

Carun’cuLa—A swollen fungus-like ex- 
crescence on the surface of some seeds, 
about the hilum. Synonym for ‘‘Stro- 
philole.” (See the castor-oil seed.) 

Caryor’sis, Cariop’siIs—A dry one-seeded 
indehiscent fruit. The integuments of 
the seed cohering inseparably with the 
endocarpium, so that the two are undis- 
tinguishable; in the ovarium state 
evincing its compound nature by the 
presence of two or more stigmata, but 
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nevertheless unilocular, and haviug but 
one ovulum. The grains of Maize and 
Wheat are examples, 

Car’apLasmM—A plaster or poultice. Plant 
used for the purpose, as mustard, 
ginger, &c. 

CaTARRH’AL—Of or belonging to a cold. 
The gum of some Acacias is useful to 
relieve colds. 

CatHar’tIC—Purgative. 

Cat’kin—A peculiar form of spiked in- 
florescence where the flowers are uni- 
sexual, closely crowded, and the place 
of each perianth is supplied merely by 
abract. (See ‘‘A menta.”) Good examples 
may be seen in the male inflorescence 
of the Bunya, She-Pine, &e. 

Cau’pa—A tail. Caupa’tus—Tailed or tail- 
pointed. Caupi’cuLa—An elastic ap- 
pendage to the pollen masses of certain 
orchids. , 

Cav’prx—The main trunk of the root; also 
the stem of palms and fern-trees. 

Cavu’tis—A stalk orstem. CAULES’CENT, 
CauLEs’cens—Where a stalk is dis- 
tinctly visible. CAULI'N3R, CAULINA’RIS, 
Cautina’Rius, CavLi/nus—Belonging 
to the stem, or growing from it. 

CavuLooar’Pic, CavLocaR’pous, CavLo- 
OAR’ PEUS, CAULOCAR’PIcUS—Terms used. 
for trees and shrubs whose woody stem 
and branches do not die away, but 
continue to bear flowers and fruit for a 
succession of years. 

Cav’Lo1p—Resembling or analogous to a 
stem. 

Caustio’'1rryr—Having a burning quality, as 
the root of Plumbago rosea. 

Crit, Cret’La, CEL/LULA (A little cellar)— 
Fach of the vessicles of which the 
cellular tissue is composed. It consists 
of minute granules, containing nitrogen, 
and coloured green under the action of 
sunlight. These granules are most 
abundant in the layers of cells immedi- 
ately below the surface or epidermis of 
leaves and young bark. ‘The green 
colouring matter is soluable in alcohol, 
and may thus be removed from the 
granules. 

Crti-Contents—The principal organised 
contents of cells are sap, sugar, dex- 
trine, starch or fecula, chlorophyll, 
chromule, which see under their several 
headings ; also wax, oils, camphor, and 
resinous matter are common in cells or 
in cavities in the tissue -between the 
cells; also various mineral substances, 
either in an amorphous state or as 
microscopic crystals, when they are 
called raphides. One of the gigantic 
climbers of the North Queensland 
scrubs receives the generic name of 
Rhaphidophora, from the large number 
of raphides contained in the cellular 
tissue. They are also far tuo abundant 

in the fruit of Monstera deliciosa. 

Crr’LuLar-TissvE—An aggregation of 
minute membranous vessicles of 
various spheroidal or polygonal shapes, 
filled with fluid, and of which the 
main bulk of all vegetables is composed. 
(See ‘‘ Parenchyma,” ‘‘ Prosenchyma,” 
and ‘* Vascular Tissue.”) 


Cex/LuLoss—The chemical substance of 
which the cell-wall is composed. 

CrentrrFUGAL—Applied to those forms of 
inflorescence whose terminal or central 
flowers expand first. The general 
inflorescence of Composite is often 
centrifugal. 

Crntri’PetaL—When. the lowest flowers 
open first, and the main stem continues 
to elongate, developing fresh flowers. 
The inflorescence within the head of 
Composite is always centripetal. 

Crra’cuus, Curn'us—Waxy. 

Cura’sINo-RUFES’CENT—Cherry-red. 

Crra’t1uM—A. long horn-like, one-celled 
pericarp, with two valves, and con- 
taining many seeds attached to two 
placentz, which are alternate with the 
lobes of the stigma. The Horn Poppy, 

Glaucium, is an example of the fruit. 

CerEa’LIs—Belonging to corn, wheat, 
barley, oats, &c. 

Cr’rinus—Of a wax colour, impure yellow, 
slightly tinged with red. 

Czr’nuus, Crr’Nuous—Hanging down the 
head, drooping, pendent, as the fruit- 
ing spikes of Lycopodium cernuum. 

Crrvi'Nus—Dark tawny, or deep yellow 
with a little grey 

Cuarr, Patra, Patem—The inner bracts 
or scales in Composite and grasses, and 
some other plants, when of a thin yet 
stiff consistence, usually narrow, and 
of a pale colour. 

Cuata’'za (from the Greek)—The spot on 
the skin of the ovule looking like a 
hailstone. The scar is formed at the 
spot where the inner integument of the 
ovule (the secundine or tegmen) is 
‘united to the outer (the primine or 
| 3 and through which a vascular 
chord (the raphe) passes to nourish the 


nucleus, which is also attached by its 


base to the same spot. 

Cuamz—Dwarf or a miniature tepresenta- 
tion or reminder, as CHAMEDRYS, 
dwarf oak ; CHAM&MonRUvS, dwarf mul- 


erry. 

CHLO’ROPHYLL—The green colouring matter 
of leaves, and other green parts of 
plants. 

CHLOROPHYL’LOsE—Resembling the green 

‘matter of leaves. 

Cuxoro’sis—A disease incident to females, 
characterised by a pale or greenish hue 
of the skin, for which the common 
Horehound has been used as a remedy. 

Curo/MULE—Synonymous with ‘*Chloro- 
phyll,” except that the matter is not 
green. 

CHROOLEPOID—Consisting of minute yellow 
scales, 

Curyr’so—In compounds, signifies golden 
yellow, as CHRYSOPHYLLUS, golden-leaf. 

CrcatRrouLa—A littlescar. CicaTRisa’TUS 
—Marked by scars. : 

Cr'catrix—A. scar; the impression left at 
the spot where an organ was articulated 
to some part of a plant, as the leaflets 
to the’rhachis, the leaf to the stem. 

Cr't1z—Somewhat stiffish hairs, which 
form a fringe on the margin of an 
organ. CILIARIS, CILIATUS—Furnished 
with cilia, or eyelashed. 
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Crne’gxous, Orerr’us—Ash-colour, the 
intermediate tint between pure white 
and black. Cineraceus implies it to 
be alittle paler, and Cinerasseus, very 
pale, bordering on white. 

Crn’cuLum—A girdle; the neck of a plant. 

CINNABARI'NUS, CrnNna‘BARIS—Vermilion, 
scarlet, slightly tinged with yellow. 
(See Polystictus cinnabarinus, one of 
the most frequent fungi met with on 
old logs.) . 

Cinnamo’sEUS—Of a bright brown colour, 
formed from reddish-orange and grey. 

Crr’ornaTE— Rolled inward from the sum- 
mit towards the base like a crozier, or 
the young fronds of many ferns. 

CircumcIsep—-Applied to an apothecium 
which is separated from the thallus by 
a distinct rima or chink. 

CrrcuMScISs’SILE—A name given to a form 
of valvular dehiscence which occurs by 
a transverse separation, as in the com- 
mon Pimpernel, Anagallis. 

Crr’RHUS—Synonym for ‘‘ A tendril.” Cm- 
RHIFEROUS — Bearing tendrils or 
claspers. (See the termination of the 
leaf of the common garden Pea.) 

Crv’revs, Cir’r1nvs—Lemon colour, a pure 
yellow, very slightly tinged with grey. 

Cuiapo’DES—These were formerly called 
leaves, but now theoretically believed to 
be abortive branches. Good examples 
will be found in’the genus Asparagus; 
here they are usually clusters -of 
flattened branchlets. In the. genus 
Ruscus, or- *‘ Butcher’s Broom,” they 
are ovate, rigid, and spinescent, and 
bear the perianth and fruit upon their 
face or, margin. 

Cxas’sEs—The large divisions into which 
the Vegetable Kingdom is arranged. 

CLATH’RATE—Latticed or perforated, like a 
window, as the leaves of Monstera 
deliciosa, < 

Cra’va—A club. Ciava’tTUs, CLAVELLA'TUS, 
CLAVIFOR'MIs, .CLAVILLO’sus—Where 
any organ, slender at the base, gradu- 
ally thickens towards the apex. 

Craw (Unguis)—The stalk of a petal. (See 
the flowers of Dianthus.) 

CurIs’TocaRP—Ascocarp in which the asci 
and ascospores are formed inside a 
completely closed envelope, from which 
the ascospores escape by its final 
rupture, 

Cros’TER, CLos’tRuM — Spindle-shaped, 
elongated cells, pointed at each end, 
and either cylindrical or’ fusiform, 
which enter largely into the composi- 
tion of the woody parts of trees. 

CLYPEa‘TUS, CLYPEA’STRIFORMIS, CLYPEI- 
FOR'MIS CLYPEOLA’RIS—Shield-shaped, 
from elypeus, a shield ; forma, a shape. 

Coacerva’tus—Heaped up, clustered. 

Coapna'tus, Coapuna’rus—Cohering, 

CoaLEs’cens, Coa'titus—To grow 

é gether, cohering. a 

a ace Seed rA—Synonym for 

Cooci’nevs—Red, with a slight admixture 
of yellow, scarlet, or crimson. (See 
Salvia coccinea, 2 common weed on 
rubbish-heaps about Brisbane.) 

Coccum—Synonym for ‘ Coceus.” 
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Coo'cus, Coo’cr—One-seeded carpels, united 
in.the pistil, but separating when. ripe, 
and. opening with elasticity by an 
internal longitudinal suture. The fruit 
of the Castor oil, Ricinus,is a good 
example, 

CocuLeaR (Cochlea'ris, belonging to a 
spoon)—Applied to an estivation 
where one part of the perianth is 
helmet-shaped, larger than the rest, 
which it entirely surrounds. 

CoouLzate,Cocunma’tus—Spirally twisted, 
like a snail-shell. Of this form, the 
fruit of the Medic Burr is a good 
illustration. 

Coco’nut Fisre Dust—When bought it 
’ be found.a mixture of hair-like 
fibres and reddish dust. It is this 

“dust which is so excellent a material 

- for mixing with the soils to be used for 
potting ferns, and, indeed, most plants. 

. For striking cuttings it is, most useful. 
A portion of the more fibrous parts is 
found to be a very useful material for 
placing over the crocks used for pot- 

‘drainage, to prevent the soil from going 
down and clogging up the drainage. 

’ Copio'pHYLLUs— Where the leaf is covered 

with a woolly pubescence, 

Can’osiun—A community of a_ definite 
number of individuals united in one 
body. : 

. Cen’osus—Growing *in mud or. miry 

places. 

Coner’/ent and ADHERENT—These two 
terms convey nearly the same meaning ; 
practi¢ally, however, it has been found 
more convenient to restrict cohesion to 
the union of parts of the. same whorl, 
and adhesion to the union of parts of, 
different whorls of a flower. . 

Co'HorT,: Co’Hors—A group of. plants: 
‘formed by uniting several . orders: 
together. : 

Co’Lzus—-The well-known eee plant is. 

» 80 called: bécause the filaments: in the, 
- flower are united at the base and thus. 
form a sheath, : 
' CoLEoRHI'zA—The sheath at the base of 
the:radicle of monocotyledons. 
. Cor/LuM or Nrck—The plane between the 
stem and root. 
-- Co'LumM—Synonym for ‘‘ Placenta.” 

' CoLumEL'LA, COLUMNEL’LA—A_ persistent 
central axis, round which the carpels 
of some fruits are arranged, as in the 
Geranium. 


‘Co'stosz, Coma’tus—Furnished with hairs | 


at'the end, as some seeds. 


+! Co’ma—Also applied to the aggregation of 


branches forming the head of a tree, as 
well as-the tuft of bractez or barren 
flowers, which are sometimes formed at 
the crown of an inflorescence, as in 
French Lavender, Lavendula Stcechas. 

’ Commissu’‘RAa—The inner surface of each of 
the two parts (mericarps) into which 
the fruit of the Umbelliferz is divisible. 

Compiana’'TUS—Made even or smooth; 
synonym for ‘*Compressus.” (See 
stems of Acacia complanata.) 

CompPLex’tvus—When a leaf in vernation is 
folded over another, both at: the sides 
and apex; 


_ Conni'VENT— 


ConoavEnatE—United 
manner. 

Con’vave, Con’cavus—Hollow; applied to 
any surface with a curvilinear depres- 
sion, or hollow formed without angles, 

ConcEnTRICALLY—In rings, with a common 
centre, 

Conorrta/cuLum—Double follicle; a two- 
celled, many-seeded superior fruit, 
separating into two portions, the seeds 
of which do not adhere to marginal 
.placentze, as in the folliculus, to which 
this closely approaches, but separate 
from their placentz, and lie loose in 
the cavity of each cell. (For example 
see Asclepias. ) 

Concor/orous—Similar in colour. 

Con’orEtE—Growing together. 

Conz’, Co/nus—A dense aggregation of 
scale-like carpels, arranged symmetri- 
cally round an axis, as in the Pine 
family. 

Con’rturent—Running into each other, as 
the sori in Polypodium confluens. 

Con’croBatE—In rounded clusters. 

Con’suGaTE, Consuca’'tus—A pinnate leaf, 
composed of a single pair of leaflets. 


in a chain-like 


: Connate’, Conna’tus—Where the bases of 


two opposite leaves. are united round 
the stem, so that this appears to pass 
through them. 

Connec'tive, Connscti'vuM—A portion of 
the stamen, distinct from the fila- 
ment, which connects the cells of the 
anthers tage HEE: 

hen nearer together at the 
summit than at the base. (See flowers 
of Sterculia quadrigida, the calyx-lobes 
of which are connivent and cohere 
at their tips over the centre of the 
flower.) 

Con’orp—Cone-like. 

Contort’ED—In estivation, when one edge 
of a petal or sepal is covered, and the 
other free or exposed ; twisted, 

Con’vyotuTr—In estivation or vernation, 
when one part is rolled up within 
another. : 

Cor’aLtorp—Coral-like. 

Coracr’nus—Deep shining black, like a 
raven. 

Cor'DatE, Coxrpa'tus, Corpiror’MIs— 
Shaped like the figure of a heart on 
cards, the point of attachment being 
at the broader end. (See the leaves of 
Manettia cordifolia, a lovely climber 
with red flowers.) : F 

Corta‘crous, Corta/crus — Leathery in 
texture. (See leaves of the Purple 
Guava.) 

Coro, Cor’mus—A fleshy solid underground 
bulb-like stem, usually annual. 
tuberous rootstock. (See what 
called a bulb of Gladiolus.) 

Cor’nrous, Cor’nrus—-Horny, or resemb- 

‘ling horn in consistency, as_the albu- 
men of many. seeds. The Date 
~(Phenix), for instance, is a good 
example. 

CornicuLa’tus—Horned. (See the fruit 
- of Oxalts corniculata, or Sour-grass.) 
Corni/azRA—Horn-bearing, as the corolla 

of Datura cornigery, Trumpet-flower. 

Cor’nute—Shaped like a horn, : 


is 


Coror’LA—The floral whorl next in succes- 
sion within the calyx. It is composed 
of subordinate parts termed petals, 
which are either free, or more or less 
united together into a tube. It is 
generally more highly coloured than 
the calyx ; but in many plants it is 
entirely wanting, and then the calyx 
frequently assumes the more usual 
aspect of the corolla, as in Clematis. 

Coror’LirLo’R#&—All plants with a mono- 
petalous corolla not attached to the 
calyx, the stamens being inserted into 
the corolla, and with superior ovary. 

Coro’Na—An aggregation of appendages, 
free or united, seated upon the inner 
surface of the perianth, as the tubular 
appendage in Warcissus, and the rings 
ot coloure1 thread-like appendage in 
Passiflora. 

Corruca’tiva, Corrvca’TUS, CORRUGATE. 
—Crumpled, wrinkled. 

Cor‘TEx—The rind or bark. Corvica'TuS 
—Furnished with a rind or bark. 

Corti’na—That portion of the veil which 
adheres to the pileus of some agaries 
in fragments. 

Cor’yma, Corym’Bus—Where the pedicels 
in the inflorescence originate at different 
parts along the main axis, and elevate 
all the flowers to about the same 
height, the inferior pedicels being 
consequently longer than the upper 
ones, : 

CosmeEr’1o—Beautifying. 

Cos’ta—A rib; often applied to the mid- 
rib of a leaf. Cos’rarz.—Ribbed ; 
distinctly raised parallel lines. 

Coryt’Epon, Coryie’pon—A part of the 
embryo, representing a first leaf, in the 
modified form in which it appears in 
the seed. Their observation is of great 
importance, for it is chiefly upon the 
distinction between the embryo with 
one or with two cotyledons that are 
founded the two great classes of 
Pheenogamous plants, AMonocotyledons 
and Dicotyledons. 

Cras‘sus—Thick and fleshy. 

Crate’RIrorM—Goblet-shaped. 

Cremocar’PiumM—An inferior fruit, inde- 
hiscent, and having from 2 to 5 cells, 
cells l-seeded, dry, perfectly close at 
all times ; when ripe separating from a 
common axis. The fruits Umbellifere 
are examples. 

Crenate’.—Having rounded teeth. (See 

\ leaves of Lantana camara.) 

Creta’cEous—Chalk-white. 

Cri/nirus—Furnished with tufts of hairs, 

Crista/tus—Crested. Cristare—Having 
a crest-like appendage. 

Cro’crus—Saffron-coloured. (See flowers 
of Eschscholtzia crocea, one of the 
Californian poppies. ) 

Cructrr’R& (Cross-bearers)—The name of 
the order containing the Cabbage, 
Mustard, Stocks, Wallflowers, &c. 
Four-stalked petals, placed crosswise, 
occur in this order and in no other. 
The presence cf six stamens, two short 
and four long, is another character- 
istic, 
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Crvu’crrorm, Cruorror’m1s— Where any 
parts of the same horizontal plane are 
disposed in the form of. a cross, as the 
petals of Crucifere. The Cabbage or 
Turnip are good examples, ; 

Crven‘tus, CRuenta’TUS— Marked with 
red blotches; also where any part is 
wholly red. 

Crusta’crous, Crusta’ceus, Orusta’Tus— 
Hard and brittle, as are many Lichens. 

Cu'cuLLaTs, CtcuLLa’RIs, CuCcULLA’TUS, 
Cucuttirorm (Cucul/lus, a hood; 
forma, shape)—Where a plane surface, 
as of a leaf, petal, &c., is rolled up like 

-a cornet of paper; for instance, like the 
spathe of an Arum. 

CuLm, Cut/mus—A name given to the 
stems of Grasses and Sedges. 

Cun'rrate, Cunrra’tus, CULTRIFOR’MIS— 
Approaching the shape of a knife- 
blade, 


Cu’/NEATE, CUNEA’RIUS, CUNEA’TUS, CUNEI- 
FoR'MIS— Wedge-formed. . 

Cu’puLaR — Cup-shaped. CUPULIFORM — 
Like a little cup. 

Currants, Suttanas, Raisins, Dryine 
or—Currants.—Sultanas, which are 
almost identical with currants, will 
take about eight days to dry, require 
no dipping, and should be turned about 
the third day. Currants dry in a 
somewhat shorter time, but all depends 
upon the weather and the condition of 
the fruit. In all cases the fruit for 
raisins or currants should be perfectly 
ripe, without the slightest suspicion of 
acidity aboutit. Probably broad paling 
trays are best. Three palings will 
make a tray, and two pieces of 3x 2 
in. deal batten willserve at the ends to 
nail the palings to. Three to four tons 
of green fruit will make one ton of dry 
product. Irrigated fruit gives a lesser 
weight than that which is raised 
without irrigation. Grapes raised upon 
rich sandy calcareous land will be large, 
heavy, and meaty. Raisins.—Muscats 
require an exposure to the full heat of 
the sun for about fourteen days, and 
should be turned over about the fifth 
or sixth day. If to be dried in bunches, 
the grapes must not be dipped in boiling 
lye, because the bloom will be des- 
troyed. Pudding raisins may be dipped 
for fifteen seconds in boiling lye made 
with 1 lb. of washing soda to ten 
gallons of water, and then rinsed for 
ten seconds in hot clean water to 
remove the soda. ‘This will cause 
minute cracks all over the berries, and 
they will dry in less than a fortnight. 
The fruit should not dry up till it 
becomes brittle, but should be some- 
what “‘meaty.” When dry enough, 
and before being “sweated,” the 
berries should be run through the 
“stemmer,” and next through the 
winnower to takeout thestems. Then 
the fruit has to be put in heaps $o 
sweat, which will take out any excess 
moisture from berries not dry enough, 
and will moisten those that are too dry, 

Cus’PIpatE, Cuspipa’tus—Pointed ; gradu- 
ally tapering into a sharp stiff point, 
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Cura’nrous—Relating to the skin. 

Cu’t1cLE—Synonymous with ‘‘ Epidermis,” 
the scarf skin. 

Currines—In preparing these, as a rule it 
is advisable to cut close below a knot 
or joint at the base, because roots are 
in most cases formed most readily 
from thence. This, however, is not 
always the case, as will be seen by look- 
ing at the prostrate stems of verbenasand 
similar plants during very wet weather ; 
here roots will be observed coming out 
all along the internodes, thus it- will be 
quite immaterial where the incision be 
made. Cuttings of succulent plants 
should not be planted immediately 
after being cut; it is better to allow 
time for the wound todry ; if the day 
be dry, an hour will do this, if wet 
allow a longer time. 

Cya’nzus—A bright or pureblue. (See the 
flowers of Commelyna cyanea, a plant 
commonly met with upon wet grounds ; 

~ one of the Spider-worts. ) 

CyYATHIFOR’Mis—Cup-shaped, likea reversed 
cone. 

Cyctio’sis—The partial circulation observ- 
able in the milky juices of certain 
plants. 

CyLin’pDRIc, Cr1in’pricus — Approaching 
closely the form of a cylinder. (See 
the stem of a Whetit plant.) 

Cyma’tium (from Kumation, a little wave) 
—Synonym for ‘‘ Apothecium.” 

CyMBz&FoR'MIs, CymBivor’mIs — Boat- 
shaped. 

Cymsz, or Cy’mosz—When branched and 
centrifugal. It isacentrifugal panicle, 
and is often corymbose. The central 
flowers open first. The lateral branches 
successively developed are usually 
forked or opposite (dichotomous or 
trichotomous), but sometimes after the 
first forking the branches are no longer 
divided, but produce a succession of 
pedicels on their upper side forming 
apparently unilateral centripetal 
racemes; whereas if attentively ‘ex- 
amined, it will be found that each 
pedicel is at first terminal but becomes 
lateral by the development of one outer 
branch only, immediately under the 

. pedicel. Such branches, when in bud, 
are generally rolled back at the top, 
like the tail of a scorpion, and are 
thence called scorpio'id. (See inflores- 
cence of Callicarpa pedunculata, a com- 
mon shrub in Queensland scrub borders, 
with pretty purple drupes about 14 
lines in Aiecton) 

CynaRrHo’DuM—A. fruit composed of 
several free, hard, and indehiscent 
ovaries, enveloped by, but not united 
to, the fleshy tube of the calyx, as in 
Roses. 

Cy’PHELLATE — Having minute sunken 
roundish cup-like spots on the under 
surface of the thallus of Stictei. 
Cyphelle, minute urceolate excavations 
on the under surface of the thallus. 

Cyp’seLa, CYP/sELLA—A synonym of 
“* Achenium;” where that term is 
applied to the fruit resulting from an 
inferior ovarium, as in the Compositz. 


Cyrsr1’p1a—Sacs containing spores. 
Cy'ropLast—A. cell germ. 
CrtosLas’TEMA—Protoplasm. 


Dacryor’psus—Resembling a tear; ap- 
plied to a pear-like fruit, oblong and 
rounded at one end, and pointed at 
the other, 

Dactrio’sus—Oblong and nearly cylin- 
dric, resembling a finger, or attached 
like the finger of the human hand. 
(See the inflorescence of the common 
Couch Grass, Cynodon. dactylon.) 

Dez'patous, D#pa'LEus—Where the broad 
apex of a leaf, without being strictly 
truncate, isirregularly jagged. Derived 
from ‘‘dedalus,” artificial. (See the 
apex of the leaf of Xerotes longifolia.) 

Dan’tias—The four classes into which 
Dahlias are divided by the Florist are 
Show, Fancy, Bouquet or Pompone, and 
Single-flowered. Show Dahlias are all 
double, and require to have large 
flowers of the most perfect form to be 
considered good. Selfs and_pale- 
coloured flowers, edged or tipped with 
a darker colour, are included under 
Show varieties. Flowers of a similar 
size, but having florets dark-coloured 
at the base, and tipped or striped with 
a paler colour or white, are known as 
Fancy varieties. The Bouquet or 
Pompone, also those sometimes termed 
the Beddingsection, havedouble flowers 
of a much smaller size; various colours 
are included, and all are invariably 
very pretty; the habit is dwarf and 
compact, constituting these the best 
for bedding purposes, and the flowers 
are most useful for cutting, when 
double ones are required. The Single- 
flowered varieties are very popular, 
and are amongst the most beautiful 
and useful subjects cut flowers.—Dict. 
of Gard, 

Damrine Orr—This term is applied to thé 

premature decay of the leaves, flowers, 

or stems of plants. Its effects are most 
marked on young and tender seedlings, 
when crowded together, or placed under 
unsuitable atmospheric conditions. 

Sometimes the cause may be traced to 

excess of moisture that may be sus- 

ended in the air or applied to the roots. 

Pane off amongst cuttings is often 

caused by allowing them to become 

dry, and then suddenly applying too 
much water. The water is generally 
blamed when the actual cause is 
drought, and the sudden change sub- 
sequently caused by the water. A 
temperature in a glass house or pro- 
pagating frame lower than that outside 
in either case will cause damping by 
the condensation of water on all parts 
of the plants as they become colder, 
like the house. Raise the temperature, 
and the moisture becomes suspended, 

Immediately damping is detected 

amongst tender seedlings, they should 

be separated and placed. out singly in 
fresh soil. This will invariably check 
it, but the operation is. best performed 


* 
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before damping begins. Other causes, 
some unknown, affect different plants, 
and bring about their destruction in 
this way; but the primary ones are 
those here indicated.—Dict. of Gard. 
_Dasypnyt'Lus—Where the leaves are either 
densely aggregated, or else covered 
with close woolly hairs. 
Dera.sa’tus--Covered with a greyish-white 
powder, whitened. (See the under side 
of the fronds of the Silver Tree Fern 
of New Zealand, Cyathea dealbata.) 
Deca or Ducem—Ten in composition. 
Ducr’puous—A pplied to the leaf, it desig- 
nates those trees and shrubs which 
shed all their leaves annually at the 
same period, so that their branches 
. become bare. Applied to other organs, 
it means that these fall off sooner or 
later, after their functions have been 
performed, whilst the other parts re- 
main, or are persistent. 
the Peach are deciduous. The foliage 
of many Queensland trees are rather 


semi-deciduousthan deciduous, for there: 


s no certainty of the leaves falling ; 
they at times are retained upon the 
trees until long after the young growth 
has appeared. 

De'cuinateE—Where an organ or set of 
organs is bent or inclines towards one 
side. (See Carex declinata.) 

Dercoo'tion—A preparation or digest by 
boiling water. 

Dezcom’pounp—Having many divisions. 
(See fronds of Aspidiwm decomy 

Deco’rus—Adorned or beautiful, as Indigo- 
Sera decora. 

Decum'sent, Drcum’BENS — Applied to 
stems when they recline upon the 
surface of the earth, but have a ten- 
dency to rise again towards their ex- 
tremities. 

Decur’RENT, Dxovurrens — Continued 
downwards, as the blade of the leaves 
of some plants, forming a wiug-like 
appendage to the stem. (See Acacia 
decurrens, the Green Wattle, the bark 
of which isso largely used for tanning.) 

Drour’SIVELY-PINNATE—A form of pin- 
natified leaf. (See, for example, 
Melianthus.) 

Dscus’satg, Drcussa’tus—Synonym for 
‘*Brachiate” but usually applied to 
leaves when they are arranged in 
alternating pairs, forming four lines. 

De'rinitE Applied to the stamens when 
they do not exceed twelve in number 
and are constant in the same species. 

DsriEx’ep, Drriexus—Bending gradually 
downward through the whole length. 

. Druis’ceNcE—The manner in which an 
organ, closed at first, ultimately 
bursts; but more especially applied 
where the bursting is with regularity 
along particular lines of suture, as in 
the anthers for discharge of the pollen ; 
in many pericarps for the escape of 
the seeds. 

Deiquus’cent—Applied to certain fungi 
which soon dissolve, and to the branches 
of inflorescence when all trace of the 
principal axis is lost in. the ramifica- 

__ tions. 


Ltam, 


_ DEn’TATE, 


The leaves of : 


. D1, in compounds, signifies two. 
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Dxx/rorp, Dexroi’pens—Resembling the 
Greek letter A, applied to succulent 
leaves, whose transverse sections have 
a resemblance to a A. 

Demts’sus—Hanging down. 

Demur/cent—Having the property of 
softening anything. This property 1s 
taken advantage pf for forming the 
leaves of the common Mallow into 
poultices. 

Denpri'ticus, DEnpRoI'pBs—In form re- 
sembling a tree. ‘ ee 

DEnDRO’LoGY—That part of botany which 
treats of trees. 3 

Dzntatus—Toothed, having 
triangular teeth. DENTATE-CRENATE— 

‘Having rounded or pointed teeth. 
DENTATE-SERRATE—Having tapering, 
sharp-pointed teeth ‘projécting or 
curved towards the tip of a leaf like 
the teeth of a saw. ee 

Den’triFIcE—Powder made to scour the 
teeth. The gum of some Acaceas are 
used for this purpose. : 

Denupa’tus—Made naked. 

DzpanPEra’Tus—Impoverished, starved. 

DerEen’/DENS—Hanging down, pendent. 

Depia’natE—Flattened or expanded. 

Depres’sus—Where the longitudinal exten- 
sion is much smaller than the trans- 
verse. Tlattened vertically. 

Derer’MINATE—An inflorescence is said to 

' be terminal or determinate when the 
main stem and principal branches end 
in a flower or inflorescence. ~ 

Drus'tus—Having the appearance of being 
scorched. (See Mesomelena deusta.)' 

Dex’TRINE, or VEGETABLE Mucitacz—A 
gummy substance, between mucilage 
and starch, and is one of the principal 
organized cell-contents. 

Dextror’suM—Towards the right hand; 
applied to a spiral whose successive 
convolutions would appear to a person, 
placid in its axis, to rise from left 
to right. An example is furnished by 
the Hop plant, Hwmulus lupulus, 

Thus, 


DiaDELPHUS, where the stamens are 
united into two distinct bundles ; 
Dranprvs, a flower containing only 
two stamens ; DicHoTomus, where any 
parp forks or subdivides ‘into* two 
branches, and each of these again into 
two others. , 
Di'atypetaLous—A modern word some- 
times used for the better known 
“Polypetalous.” = 
DiantH’us CARYOPHYLLUS — The parent 
of those lovely flowers, Carnations, 
Picotee, Clove, heen 
The English Florist classifies these 
flowers thus :—Bizarres—Flowers with 
white ground, rayed or striped from 
the centre to the circumference, with 
bands of two or three clearly defined 
different colours or different tints of 
the same colour. Flakes—These have 
also a white ground, but they are only 
striped or streaked with one colour. 
Picotecs—Instead of having their ‘petals 
le el ler _ striped, have them 
bordered with a different colour from 


the white or yellow round, sometimes 
with the limb spotted or marked with 
the same or a different colour. French 
Fancies—No importance is attached to 
the presence or absence of fringe to the 
end of petals. 

The French Florist arrange as—Gre- 
nadins—-Flowers of medium size, single 
or double, fringed, unicoloured, deep 
purple, violet, or verging upon chestnut 

rown, all very fragrant. Flamands— 
Flowers large, more or less double, 
very round, raised or convex in the 
centre ; petals quite entire, unicoloured 
or handed longitudinally with two or 
three distinctly defined colours or tints 
upon awhite ground. Fancies—These 
are subdivided into Germanand English. 
Petals, either toothed or not, but 
marked or striped with two or three 
different colours upon a yellow ground 
of various shades in the former, and 
wholly white in the latter. 

Another writer says—The character- 
istics of a good Carnation are as fol- 
low.:—The pod (i.e, calyx) should 
be long,. as then the flower is not 
liable to burst it, as is the case 
when it is short. The flower should be 
quite circular, and rising up gradually 
towards the centre, so as to form half 
a ball. The outer or guard petals 
should be large, and few in number, 
rising ‘slightly above the calyx, then 
spreading horizontally. ; and the other 
petals should be regularly disposed on 
them, nearly flat,.and diminish in size 
towards the centre. The texture of 
the petals should be thick and wax- 
like, and the markings distinct and 
clear, the ground a pure white, any 
flushing or running of the colour being 
a decided disqualification. Classes— 
There are three distinct classes, viz.— 
Bizarres, Flakes, and Selfs. The 
Bizarres have a clear ground, variously 
marked and flaked with two or three 
colours ; of these there are crimson, 
scarlet, and ] ink-purple varieties, each 
characterised by the distinguishing 
colours predominating. Flakes have a 
pure ground, flaked with one colour, of 
which there are scarlet, purple, and 
rose varieties, Selfs should be- one 
coloured, in any shade, but the more 
defined, the more effective they are.— 
Dict, of Gard. 

DiarH’anous—Nearly transparent. (See 
the pretty little fern, Adiantum diapha- 


num. 

DraPHore't1c—Promoting perspiration. A 
decoction made of the flowers of the 
European Elder has been made for this 
purpose. : * : 

Drargue@’a—A purging or looseness of the 
bowels. Many of our native plants are 
used as a remedy in this complaint, 

_ particularly the "Rocaly pt gum. 

Dicuitamyp’rous—When the perianth is 
double, both calyx and corolla being 
present and distinct. 

Dionoe’amous PLants—Those in which the 
stigma is not,ripe at the same time as 
the anther is, These, again, may 
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be — (a) Protandrous — Dichogamia 
androgyna, Sprengel, in which the 
anthers are ripe before the stigma ; 
(6) Protogynous—Dichogamia gynan- 
dra, Sprengel, in which the stigma is 
ripe before the anther. 

Dicie’stum—A fruit composed of an 
indehiscent one-seeded pericarp, in- 
vested by a persistent and indurated 
perianth. For examples see Marvel of 
Peru (Mirabilis), Spinacia and Salsola, 

Diotl’nis—Having the male and female 
organs in different flowers 

DicorrLepons’—The naine of the first of 
the two great classes of phenogamous 
plants. The. few most constant 
characters which separate the Dicoty- 
ledons from Monocotyledons are con- 
sidered to be the following :—Stem, 
when perennial, consisting of a pith in 
the centre, of one or more concentric 
circles of woody tissue, and of the bark 
on the outside. Embryo with two or 
more cotyledons, the young stem in 
germination proceeding from between 
the two lobes of the embryo or from a 
notch at its summit. ; 

Dir'prmus—Double or twin, (See the fruit 
of Senebiera didyma, the weed known 
as Wart Cress.) 

Drvyna’mus—Where the stamens are four 
and arranged thus—two longer than 
the other two. 

Drirriv'eNt—Readily dissolving. 

Dirror’mis—Having an unusual shape. 

Dirrrac’—Broken into distinct areola, 
separated by chinks. : 

Dirrvsz’—Spreading widely, horizontally, 
andirregularly. (See Boerhaavia diffusa.) 

Dierrate’, Duicrra’tus—Applied to a 
simple leaf, where the lobes are very 
narrow, deeply cut, and all extend 
nearly to the base of the limb, imitating 
the fingers of the human hand. (See 
the inflorescence of Couch-grass.) 

Diey’nus—Possessing two distinct pistils, 
or a pistil with two distinct styles ; or 
with two distinct stigmas. © 

Dita’tED, Ditata’tus—Expanding into a 

* lamina, 

Dime’rovs and TRI-TETRA - PENTA-TO 
PoLyMEROUS, signifies that the flowers 
are symmetrical and have 2, 3, 4, 5, or an 
indefinite number of parts in each whorl. 

Dimip'tate, Dimrpra’tus—Halved, where 

» partial imperfection seems to exist, as 
in a stamen whose anther has only one 
lobe; a leaf or leaflet whose limb is 
fully developed on one side of the mid- 
rib, and scarcely at all on the other. 

DImMor’PHOUS, Dimor'PHus — Where 
similar parts of the same plant assume 
different shapes, as Lindswa dimorpha. 

Die’ctous, Dioicous (from the Greek, 
dis twice, and otkos a house. )—Bearing 

. the male and female flowers on distinct 
plants, as the Date Palm, Phenix 
dactylifera. 

Dreto’recis, Dreto’recia, DieLo’recium 
—A dry fruit, formed as the capsule, 
but from being ‘‘inferior” is also 
invested by the persistent calyx. For. 
example, fruit of Lobelia, the Tea-tree 
(Leptospermum), Eucalyptus, &c. 


Dip’terous, Dip’tervus — Having two 
membranous expansions termed wings. 

Disorrto’R# (2nd Series of Polypetalee)— 
Forus usually thickened or expanded 
into a disk, either free or adnate to the 
ovary, or to the calyx, or to both, 
rarely reduced to glands, or wanting. 
Stamens as many, or twice as many, 
as petals, or fewer. Ovary superior or 
partially immersed in the disk, divided 
into cells with axile placentas, or the 
carpels distinct. (Stamens indefinite in 
a very few exceptional species. Ovary 
inferior or enclosed in the calyx-tube 
in most Rhamnee; 1-celled in some 
Olacineze. ) 

Discorw’, Discor’pat—A round, some- 
what thickened lamina, the margins of 
which are also rounded. Also used to 
designate a large spot of colour sur- 
rounded by some other colour. (See 
the seeds of Wwax-vomica.) 

Disk or Disc—Certain fleshy expansions 
between the stamens and pistil ; an 
enlargement of the receptacle which 
oceur in some flowers. The usual 
forms cup-like (cupular), or flat like a 
quoit, or cushion-like (pulvinate). It 
may be entire, toothed or lobed, or 
divided into quite separate parts, 
when these parts are often spoken of 
as glands. 

Disszo’‘Tus—Where the segments, as in 
some leaves, are very numerous, and 
deeply cut, as in Geranium dissectum. 

Dissgr’iMENtTs—The partitions of an ovary 
or fruit. 

Dissi/L1eENS—Bursting asunder with elas- 
ticity, as some seed-vessels, particu- 
larly those of Euphorbiacez. 

DisstM’ILAR— Unlike, when similar organs 
assume different forms in the same 
individual, like the anther of Cassia. 

Dis’t1cHous, Dis’trrcHus—Arranged in two 
rows, on opposite sides of a common 
axis. (See the leaves upon the branch- 
lets of the Bald Cypress, Tawodium 
distichum.) 


Drvurer'1o—Plants having the power of pro-— 


moting an increased discharge of urine, 
as Dandelion, Parsley, &c. 

Driur‘nus—This term is given to flowers 
which éndure but for one day. 

Diva’RicatE—Spreading irregularly - in 
various directions. 

Drivere’Inc, DiverceENs—When similar 
parts, approximating at their bases, 
incline away from each other towards 
their extremities, 

Diversiro’Lius—Having leaves of two or 
more shapes, 

Donkca’cynovus — Provided with twelve 
styles or stigmas. 

Doprcan’pRrous—Provided with twelve 
stamens. 

Do.a’BRIFoRM, DonaBra’tvs, 
vor'MIs—Axe-shaped. 
Dor’sat—On the back. Dorsuat—-The 
back. DorstrERus—Where the fructi- 
fication is borne upon the back, as in a 

large number of ferns. 


Dovasnt- 
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DRoppPine oF THE PETALS OF PELARGONIUM 
Frowers—To prevent this during 
transit to exhibition, it is recommended 
that a small drop of gum be placed at 
the base of each petal with a small brush, 
after which, if the flowers are carefully 
packed, they will most likely carry. 
safely. : . 

Drupa’ceous, Drupa‘orus—Either having 
the character of a drupe, or resembling 
one in‘outward appearance. 

Drurz, Dru’pa—A fruit in _which the 
pericarp, when ripe, consists of two 
distinct portions—an outer succulent 
one called the Sarcocarp (covered like 
the berry by a skin or epicarp), and an 
inner dry endocarp called the Ruta- 
men, which is either cartilaginous (of 
the consistence of parchment) or hard 
and woody. In the latter case it is 
commonly called a stone, and the drupe 
a stone fruit. When the putamen con- 
sists of several distinct stones or nuts, 
each enclosing a seed, they are called 
pyrenes, or sometimes kernels. The 
fruitof the coco-nut, Cocos nucifera, is a 
drupe with a fibrous (when dry) exocarp. 
In Pandanus the drupes are crowded 
together and form a‘cone-like head. 

Duct, Duc’rus—A membranous tube, one 
of those which constitute the vascular 
texture; with or without markings on 
the surface, but not accompanied ina 
spirally coiled fibre, as the Trachez. 

Dut'cis — Sweet, agreeable, as the 
peduncles of Hovenia dulcis. 

Dumeto’sus — Having the character or 
appearance of a bush. 

Dvu'pLEx—Dopble. Double flowers are in 
most cases an accidental deformity or 
monster in which the ‘ordinary number 
of petals is multiplied by the conver- 
sion of stamens, sepals, or even carpels 
into petals, by the division of ordinary 
petals, or simply by the addition of 
supernumerary. 

Dura’MEN—The heart-wood or centre of 
Exogenous trees, and the outer part of 
the stem of Endogens. 

Doriv’scutus — Somewhat hard, stiff, or 


rigid. 

Dys’EnTERY—A disease causing a discharge 
of mucus and blood from the bowels. 
In America cotton-seed tea is given as 
a remedy. 

DysopHy.t’Lus—Leaves foetid. Dysox’rLon 
—The wood having a bad smell. 

Dyspep’sta—Difficulty cf digestion. 
paw juice is considered a remedy. 

Dys’ury—A difficulty of voiding the urine. 


Paw- 


E, Ex, in compounds, denotes absence, 
as EBRACTEATE, EGLANDULAR, EXALBU- 
MINOUS, 

Exort'nus, Esurneus—White like ivory ; 
white, tinged with yellow, and with a 
tendency to a wavy lustre. 

Esractea’tus—Without bracts, 

Eosias’TEsts — The production of buds 
sie oes or a SHEAR SHI OOS, in 

uence of monstrous develo: F 

Ecuina’tus — Set with prickles, Dristly, 
Applied to surfaces which are covered 
with bristles, or with straight prickles, 
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Eouinuta’tus—When rough with small 
bristles, prickles, or tubercles. (See 
the fruit of Commersonia echinata, 
called ‘‘Dim” by the Maroochie natives, 
and from the bark of which they make 
their fishing-nets. ) 

E’puris—Edible. For instance, Canna 
edulis was so called because in Peru the 
rootstock was used as we use potatoes. 

Errv’sus, Expansus—Widely spreading. 

_ See Panieum effusum, a very common 
Queensland grass.) 

Exa'ter—Spiral fibres in the spore-cases of 
Hepatice. 

ee aes ne as the She-pine, Podocarpus 

. elata. 

Ewuip’ticat, Ex.ie’tious — Approaching 
the form of an ellipse. tt may be 
considered as an oval rounded at the 
ends, or as an oblong widened in its 
smaller diameter. The leaves of Lager- 
stremia indica are often elliptic. 

Eon’cateD, Extoncatus—When any part 
of an organ is in any way remarkable 
for its length in comparison with its 
breadth. 

EmMar’GINATE, Emarcinatus — Slightly 
notched at the summit. : 
Em’sryo—The rudiment of a plant con- 
tained in the seed. It consists of ‘the 
Radicle or base of the future root, one 
or more Cotyledons or future seed- 
leaves, and the Plumule or future bud 
within the base of the Cotyledons. In 
some seeds, especially where there is 
no albumen, these several parts are 
very conspicuous; in others they are 
very difficult to distinguish until the 

seed begins to germinate. 

Emer’tc—Inducing to vomit, as the seeds 
of the Physic-nut, Jatropha curcas. 

Emer’sus—Where the upper extremities of 
a plant, or leaf, rise above the water, 
the rest continuing submerged. 

Emuen’acocur—Any medicine that pro- 
motes menstruation. The common 


Rue was at one time highly extolled as - 


as an emmenagogue. 

Emo.’Lignt—Softening, as many plants of 
the Mallow family. 

Emut’stons—Medicines made of bruised 
oily seeds and water. 

Ewoys'tzp—Enclosed in a cyst or bladder, 

Enprco’eynovus, Enprca’¢ynus — Posses- 
sing eleven pistils. ENDECASIDROUS, 
ENDECANDRUS — Possessing eleven 
stamens. 

Enpem'tc, Enpum’icus—When the geo- 
graphical range of any species, or 
natural group, is confined within the 
limit of a particular region. 

En’pocarp, Enpocar’pium — The inner 
coat of the pericarp; it may be mem- 
branous, or hard and bony, as in stone 
fruit. 

Enpooarp’orp—A pplied to apothecia which 
are sunk or innate in the sybstance of 
the thallus. 

En’pooHRomE—Cell contents. Colouring 
matter of cells. 

Enno’cenovs, Enpo’ainus—Possessing the 
internal structure of Monocotyledons— 
viz., the woody system is in separate 
small bundles or fibres running through 
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the cellular system without apparent 
order, and there is usually no distinct 
central pith, nor outer separable bark. 

Enpopuy’tat—Growing within plants, 

Enporui'zous, Enporat’zus—Used syno- 
nymously with ‘‘ Monocotyledonous” ; 
because in the germination, the radicle, 
instead of elongating, is burst at its 
apex or sides by secondary radicles or 
fibres, which are then protruded 
through the openings. 

Envosmosr’, Enposmo’sts—The transmis- 
sion of the ascending crude sap appears 
to take place chiefly through the elon- 
gated cells associated with the vascular 
tissue, passing from one cell to another 
by a process but little understood, but 
known by the name of endosmose. 

EwnposPrerm’, ENDOSPER’MIUM—Synonym 
for “‘Perisperm” or ‘“‘ Albumen.” En- 
DOSPORIUM, ENDOsPORE — The inner 
coating of a spore. 

EnpotHe'cruMm—The inner lining of the 
anther-cells. 

En’nEA—Nine in composition, as ENNEAGY’- 
NIA, flowers with 9 free pistils, styles, 
or stigmas; ENNEHAN’DRIA, having 9 
stamens in each flower; ENNEAPY’- 
TALUS, having 9 petals. 

Eno’p1s—Where a stem, or other part, is 
without joints or knots. 

En’strorM—Sword-shaped. 
of Lindsea ensifolia.) 

Ewytrre’—Having an unbroken or undivided 
margin ; in opposition to dentate, 
lobed, or divided. 

Enrop1s’caLis—Inserted, as some stamens 

- within-side a disk. 

EpuHrm’ERAL, EPHEM’EROUS, EPHEM’ERUS— 
Applied to flowers which expand for a 
few hours at most ard then fade awa: 
Example, Evening Primrose. : 

Ep1, in compounds, signifies upon. 

E’prcarp, Epicar’PIuM—The outer skin or 
coat of the pericarp, when ripened into 
a fruit. 

Eprper’Mis, Eprper’mMa—A delicate mem- 
brane coating the surface of the various 
parts of plants, composed of flattened 
vesicles of the cellular tissue. 

Epr'eynous, Epi’aynus (i.e, upon the 
ovary)—When the disk bearing the 
petals is combined both with the base 
of the calyx-tube and the base outside 
of the ovary; either closing over the 
ovary so as only to leave a passage for 
the style, or leaving more or less of the 
top of the ovary free, but always adher- 
ing to it above the level of the insertion 
of the lowest ovule (except in a few 
cases where the ovules are absolutely 
suspended from the top of the cell). In 
epigynous flowers the ovary is described 
as adherent or inferior, the calyx as 
adherent or superior, the petals as in- 
serted on or above the ovary. Ti some 
works, however, most epigynous flowers 
are included in the perigynous ones, 
and avery different meaning is given 
to the term epigynous ; and there are a 
few cases where no positive distinction 
can be drawn between the epigynous 
and perigynousflowers, or again between 


(See leaflets 


the perigynous and hypogynous flowers. 
The epigynous disk is a name given 
either to the thickened summit of the 
ovary in epigynous flowers, or very 
rarely to the real disk or enlargement 
of the receptacle closing over the ovary. 

EpreHi#'opaL—Existing superficially on 
the epidermis of bark. 

Ep’rpHraGmM — In Nidulariesw, a delicate 
membrane closing the cup-like sporo- 
phore. 

Errpu' vious, Eripuyy'Lus—Either grow- 
ing upon or inserted on the leaf, as 
many Fungi and Lichens. In the case 
of the Cactus called Epiphyllum, the 
genus is only so named from the 
flattened branches having somewhat the 
appearance of leaves. 

EripHyte’, Epr'/pHyton—Plants which at- 
tach themselves to others for support, 
but derive no nutriment from them. 
They simply grow upon other plants 
without penetrating into their tissue. 
See the native species of Dendrobiums, 

tag’s-horn Terns, &c.) 

Episperm’, EpIspERMIUM—The seed-cover ; 
used ‘synonymously ‘with ‘‘Lorica,” 
‘¢ Perisperm,” and ‘‘Spermodermis.” 

Epispore’—The outer integument of a 
spore. ‘ 

Eprsto’mMEUS—S pigot-shaped. 

EpitHALLUs—Cortical layer of Lichens. 

Epituer’o1umM—The expanded coloured disk 
of the apothecium. 

Eriz’o1c—Growing upon animals, 

Equinoo'T14L—Plants whose flowers expand 
and close at particular hours of the day. 

E’quitant, Equitativus—A form of verna- 
tion, in which the leaves are folded 
forwards longitudinally on the mid- 
rib, so that their edges meet, and each 
embraces the one which is placed next 
within it. (See Oberonia tridifolia.) 

Er’EmMos—Solitary, as EREMOPHILA, a lover 
of the desert ; EREMOSTACHYS, a soli- 
tary or deserted spike. 

Erice/tInus— Growing on heaths. 

Eri’nus—Prickly, rough. 

ErinEuM—A diseased state of the tissue, at 
one time believed to be produced by a 
fungus. The trees of Afallotus philip- 
pinensis frequently have their young 
shoots deformed by this disease. 

Erio’pHorus—Bearing wool, or covered 
with woolly or downy pubescence. 

Erosr’—Gnawed. Eroprp—Having the 
margin irregularly toothed as if bitten 
by an animal. 

Er’RHINE—Promoting a discharge of mucus 
from the nostrils. 

Ervuu’pent—Applies to‘certain fungi whose 
fructification bursts through the tex- 
ture of leaves, &c. 

Es'‘cutrnt,. Escutentus—Good for food. 
Example, Hibiscus esculentus, the 
.Ochro or Gombo. 

Essen’tIAL O1ts—There {s no reason why 
mary such plants, as Lavender, Ani- 
seed, Caraway, the Mints, &c., as well 
as anumber of the indigenous plants, 
should not be grown in this colony for 
the’sake of their oils. Tlower-farming 
is an industry in the neighbouring 
colonies, and from’samples lately tested 
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it is reported that‘100 Jb. of the Pepper- 
mint plant produced 4 oz. of oil, and 
loz. of oil from 30]b. of: Spearmint ; 
3 oz. of oil was also obtained from 20 1b. 
of the stems and leaves of Lavendula 
vera. Our Brisbane Pennyroyal 
(Mentha satureioides) has been known 
to yield, from 100 1b. of the plant, 7 oz. 
of oil, equal to the best peppermint. 
Of our trees those which have yielded 
oil of the best quality, as well as the 
-greatesb quantity, are Hucalyptus 
hemastoma, E. microcorys, E. maculata, 
var. citriodora, E. Staigeriana, Mela- 
leuca leucadendron, M. linariifolia, 
and Backhousia citriodora. 

Esv’RIALE—Appeasing hunger, as the 
fruits of Solanum esuriale, by the 
natives. 

Erz’rio, Era’tr1um—A fruit composed of 
several distinct one-seeded pericarps 
(akenia and caryopses of different 
anthers, or drupelle), arranged upon 
an elevated receptacle or torus, which 
may be either dry or fleshy. Jor 
examples see Ranunculus (Buttercup), 
Fragaria (Strawberry), and Rubus 
(Blackberry or Raspberry). 

Etr1oLa’TED, Prrona'res —The effect of 

’ blanching the leaves, and lengthening 
of the stem when a plant is suffered to 
grow in the dark, or in a much 
obscured situation. 

EvANEs’cENT, Evanes’/ceENs—Vanishing ; 

. applies to veins which do not reach the 
margin. 

Ex, in composition, signifies without; as 
exalbuminous seeds, as the common 
garden Been and Pea, which contain 
an embryo only, 

ExaspEra’tus—Rough. (See of 
Lentinus exasperatus.) 

Excrp’uLumM—Receptacle of a Lichen. 

Excur’REnt, Excurrens—Protruding be- 
yond the usual limits. 

EXHALA’TION, EXHALA’TIS—A vital func- 
tion by which the stomata are made to 
discharge a large portion (about two- 
thirds) of the water introduced by 
absorption through the spongioles. 

Exi/euus—Very punyand pitiful. (See the 
small orchid, Bulbophyllum exiguum.) 

Ex’ocrns, Exo’e—en2—Used synonymously 
with ‘*‘Dicotyledons,” because the 
stem of such plants have an exogenous 

_ structure, which consists of (1) pith, 

(2) medullary sheath, (3) wood, dura- 
men, and alburnum, (4) medullary 
rays, (5) bark. 

Exorur'zar, Exornizus—The peculiar mode 
in which the radicle of dicotyledons is 
developed in germination ; elongating 
at once from the radicular extremity of 
the embryo, and not bursting through 
an outer coat, as in monocotyledons. 

Exosmoss’, Exosmo’sis—The effect opposed 
to Endosmose, referring to the current 
which passes from within outwards. 
Exosrorium, Exosporr—The outer 
membrane of the coat of a spore. 

Exostome’, Exos’roma—The perforation in 
the primine or testa which, together 
with the endostome, completes the 
foramen. 
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Exosto'sts—A wart-like excresence, many 
of which are developed on the roots of 
leguminous plants. 

Exoruer’cium — The outer coat of the 
anther, 

Exsou.p’tus—Where there exists » small 
depression, as though a piece had been 
cutout. As in the seed of Anchusa. 

Exsrrrep, Exszrtus—When one part 
protrudes beyond another by which it 

. issurrounded, - 

EXxtRa-AXiLia’kis—When a bud, instead of 
being placed in the axil of the leaf, is 
developed above or on one side of it. 

Exrrorsr’, Extror’sus— When the slit 
through which the pollen escapes from 
the anther is towards the outside of 
the flower, and not, as is more usual, 
towards the pistil. 


Fapa—A bean, Fasacka—Synonym for 
_ Leguminose.” 

Fa’ormrs—The general habit or appearance 
assumed by each particular species. 

Factitious, Faori’t1us—Artificial, 

Facut'tative—Occasional, incidental. 

Facvut'tative Parasire—An organism 


which can and normially does go 


tHrough the whole course of its develop- 
ment 43 a saprophyte, but which may 
also go through its development wholly 
of in part asa parasite.  ~ 

Faour'tative Sapropuyte—An organism 
which normally goes through the whole 
course of its development as a parasite, 
but which can at certain stages vege- 
tate as asaprophyte. : 

Fa’'cuLa—The farinaceous matter which 
forms starch, &c. 

Fau‘oate, Fatoarivs, FaucAtorius, Fat- 
cirorMIs, Fatcatus—These are terms 
which are applied to any part of a 
plant which is of a form somewhat like 
a boomterang, or sickle. (See phyllo- 
dia of Acacia falcata.) 

Fau'tax—Deceitful, deceptive. 
Clerodendron fallax. ; 

Famity, Famiria — A synonym for 
“Order.” The term “Family” is 
more frequently met with in the classi- 
fication of Cryptogamic plants. For 
instance, in the Order Fungi, we find— 

. Family ., Hymenomycetes ; Order I., 
Agaricini: Family taking the first, and 
Order the second rank. eee 

Farg’tus —Stuffed ; used in contradistinc- 
tion to ‘‘ hollow ” or ‘‘ tubular.” 

Farina’ceus, . FARINosus, FARINOsE— 
Mealy. When the indumentum is 
composed of excessively short, intricate 
white hairs, which readily come off, 
and are in appearance like meal or dust. 

Fas/¢ratep, Fascrattis—When contiguous 
parts are unusually grafted and grown 
togéther, as some stems and branches, 
which assume a flattened instead of a 
rounded appedrance. TheCockscomb is 
a good example; but the growth is very 
frequently met with in Queensland. 

Fasc¢rciep, Fasci’curats, FAscicua’nis, 
Fascicu.a’tus— Where several similar 
parts originate at the same spot, and 
are collected, as it were, into a bundle. 
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Example, 
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Fastr'ciatr, Fasticiatus-—— Applied to 
branches when they are erect and 
close; or the outline of a tree, as the 
Lombardy Poplar, Populus fastigiata. 

Favux—tThe throat. 

Faveoia'tus, Favo’/sus, FAvuto/sus—Re- 
sembling a honeycomb. Synotiym for 
‘* Alveolate.” . 

Fes’RirucE— Efficacious in moderating 
fever, as our_Fever-bark. 

Fero’uta—See ‘ Feectila.” 

Femr'nevs (Femina, a wotnan)—Colitaining 
a pistil, but no stamens. Flowers are 
termed female or pistillate when there 
ig a pistil, but either no stamens at all, 
or only imperfect ones. Pliny, when 
he said that ‘“‘all trees and herbs are. 
furnished with both sexes,” .had pro- 
bably no idea as to any particular organs 
as the one male and the other female ; 
indeed, it would seem that the first to 
point this out was Sir Thos. Mellington 
and Dr. Nehemiah Grew. he pollen 
from the anther must come in coti- 
tact with surface of the stigraa, or 
no fécundation can take pldce. ft is 
possible, indeed, without this happen- 
ing, that the fruit may increase in size, 
and that the seminal integuménts may 
even be greatly developed, the eleménts 
of all these parts existirig before the 
action of the pollen can take effect; 
but, under such circumstances, whatever 
may be the development of either the 
pericarp or the seeds, no embryo can be 
formed. (See ‘‘Pollen” and “Stigma.”) 

Fenrstra’.is, Frntstra’tus—Supposed to 
resemble windows, being pierced with 
holes or openings of somewhat con- 
siderable dimensions, (See the leaves 
of Monstera.) At ok 

Fern TREEs—Many pérsons complain of 
the difficulty they find in successfully 
removing these plants from their native 
habitat to their homes for cultivating 
in bush-house or sheltered garden spots, 
Of course, if the whole stem of the fern 
is desired there always will be a diffi- 
culty, but for good pot plants let them 
try the following mode :—Cut off all 
fronds, and then only bring homa, say, 
from 6in. to 2 ft. or so of the upper part 
of the trunk; plant this in a pot or 
tub in a compost siitable for ferns; 
place in a shady, danip, cool spot of the 
bush-house, and the result will bé the 
possession of-a handsome platit in a 
very short time. 

Fwro’ces—Thickly set with spines, as 
Opuntia ferox. : 
Ferrv’cinous, Frrrucinosus—Somewhat 
the colour of rusty iron } red mixed with 
much grey. (See the tinder side of the 

leaves of Magnolia grandiflora.) 

Fer’tiiis, Frrtite—Producing fruit. Also 
capable of effecting the process of fer- 
tilisation, as the azithers when filled 
with pollen. In some works the terms 
barren, fertile, and perfect are aiso used 
respectively as synonyms of male, 
Female, and hermaphrodite. 

FErtiLizA’‘TION—The reproductive {tinction 
by which the action of the pollen 
renders the ovule fertile. 
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Fr sre (Fibra, a filament)—Extremely fine 
and transparent hair-like condition of 
the elementary vegetable texture, 
which, together with membrane, enter 
into the composition of several forms of 
tissue. 
ultimate hair-like subdivision of the 
root, or hair-like eee to its 
branches. F1'srovs, Frsro’sus—Con- 
sisting of many thread-like portions, or 
possessing a structure separable into 
woody fibres, as the outer coat of the 
Coco-nut. 

Fri/aMent, FiramMen'tuM—The stalk which 
in many stamens supports the anther 

FiLaMEn’tosus—Composed of thread-like 
bodies, or bearing thread-like bodies on 
the margins of the foliage, like the 
Yucca, known as Adam’s Needle-and- 
thread. 

Finicot‘ocy—That part of botany which 
treats of ferns. 

Finiror’Mis, Fiu’'1rorM—Cylindric; slender, 
like a thread. 

Fimpria’tus — Fringed. (See flowers of 
Artanema fimbriatum.) 7 

Fis’sus—Cleft, split. 

Fis'tuLar, Fis’tutosz, Fis’tuLovus, Fis- 
TULO’suS—Hollow, cylindric and hol- 
low; and either with transverse dia- 
phragms, as in the stems of some funci, 
or without them, as in the stems and 
leaves of the onion. The culm or stalk 
of wheat is usually fistular between 
nodes. 

FLABEL’LIFORM, FLABELLIFOR’MIS, FLABEL- 
La’TUS—Shaped and sometimes plaited 
like a fan ; rounded at the summit, and 
cuneate at the base. (See fronds of 
Gleichenia flabellata, the Fan fern.) 

Fraoc’cip, Frac'cipus — Bending without 
elasticity, as some peduncles under the 
weight of flowers. (See leaves of the 
common Summer grass, Panicum san- 
guinale.) 

Fracet'tum, FLAGEL'LIFORM, FLAGELLI- 
FOR'MIS, FLAGEL/LARIS—Flexible, nar- 
row, and tapering, like the thong of a 


whip. 

Fiam'MEevs—Flame colour, brilliant red. 
(See Blandfordia flammea.) 

Fiat Cuina Peacu—This tree was intro- 
duced into England from Java, and 
was propagated by Mr. Kirke under 
the name of “‘Java Peach.” It was 
fruited by Mr. Braddick at Thames 
Ditton, and some of these were figured 
in the transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London, vol. iv., 1822, under 
the name of ‘‘ Flat Peach of China.” 

FLaves’cens, Fxia’vvus, Fia/vipus— Yellow, 
pale or pure yellow diluted. (See 
Acacia flavescens, a common Wattle of 
the North Queensland coast.) . 

FLEx'Inis, FLExiprtis—Capable of being 
bent, but returning with elasticity to 
its original state. ‘ 

Fyexvo’sus, Frexvo’sE—Bending gently 
to and fro in opposite directions. 

Froccosr’, Frocco’sus, FLtoccus—A lock 
of wool ; when dense hairy pubescence 
falls off in little tufts, (See Astrotriche 
floccosa.) : ’ 


Fr/srit, Freri/ta—A_ fine | 


Fio’RaA—The aggregate of all the species of 
plants inhabiting a particular country. 

FLoripun’pus—Abounding with flowers. 
(See Passifora floribunda.) 

Fio’RAL Leaves or Leary Bracts—Gen- 
erally the lower bracts or the upper 
leaves at the base of the flowering 
branches, intermediate in size, shape, 
or arrangement between the stem, 
leaves, and the upper bracts. 

Fuo’ret, FLo’ruta—One of the little 
flowers in a head, as in Compositz. 
Fios—Flower. A complete flower is one 
in which the calyx, corolla, stamens, 
and pistils are all present; a perfect 
flower, one in which all these organs, 
or such of them as are present, are 
capable of performing their several 
functions. Therefore, properly speak- 
ing, an incomplete flower is one in 
which any one or more of these organs 
is wanting; and an imperfect flower, 
one in which any one or more of these . 
organs is so altered as to be incapable 
of properly performing its functions. 
These imperfect organs are said to be 
abortive if much reduced in size or 
efficiency, rudimentary if so much so 
as to be scarcely perceptible. But in 
_many works the term ‘ incomplete” is 
specially applied to those flowers in 
which the perianth is simple or wanting, 
and “imperfect” to those in which the 
stamens or pistil are imperfect or 

wanting. 

Fro’scutvs (A little flower)—Floret. The 
tubular florets in a discoid head are 
termed ‘‘ Flosculous.” 

Fiu'1tans—Floating. (See Riccia fluitans.) 

Fioumina’Lis, FLUMINENS, Fiouvra’LIs— 
Applied to plants which grow in 
running streams. 

Fa'trpus—Having a disagreeable smell. 
(See Passiflora fetida, the foliage of 
which, when rubbed, has an unpleasant 
odour.) ‘ 

Fotio’sus— When the leaves are particularly 
numerous upon a plant. 

Fo’tium—A leaf. The ordinary léaf con- 
sists of the blade or lamina and the 
foot-stalk or petiole. When the form 
or dimensions of a leaf are spoken of, 
the blade is generally meant without 
the petiole. 

For’tictz, Fotii’cutus—A carpel opening 
at the inner suture only. The true 
follicle is described as one-celled, one 
or many seeded, one-valved, superior, 
dehiscent by a suture along its face, 
and bearing its seeds at the base, or on 
each margin of the suture. The fruit 
of the common Queensland tree, 
Sterculia quadrifida, or the Bottle tree 
or Flame tree, S. rupestris and 8S. 
acerifolia, are good examples. 

Fora’mzn—A hole or minute aperture in 
the coats over the apex of the nucleus. 

Formo’sus—Strikingly beautiful. (See 
Adiantum formosum). 

Fornica’tus—Arched over. (See flowers 
of the Common terrestrial orchid, 
Acianthus fornicatus.) 

FoveoLa'tus—Impressed with little holes 
or depressions, 


Frac’ttz.—Easily broken off. 

Heoypo'ave~Asaining a leaf-like condi- 

ion. 

Fronp—A term given to the leaves of 
ferns ; also frond, or thallus, is applied 
to the leafy expansions of Hepatice. 

Feve'tus, Fruir—The matured pericarp 
and its contents, together ‘with any 
external appendages of the inflorescence 
which may accompany them, and seem 
to form an integral part with them 
as the calyx in the Apple, the involucra 
bracts in the Oak, the receptacle in the 
Strawberry, &c. Botanists give the 
name to all seed-vessels. The peculiar 
fruits of the large orders have received 
special names, all of which will be 
found described in the proper place. 
The most common are Siliqgua and 
Silicule of Crucifere, the Legume of 
Leguminose, the Pome of Pyrus and 
its allies, the Pepo of Cucurbitacea, the 
Cone of Conifere, the Grain or 
Caryopsis of Graminece. 

Froumenta’crous, FRUMENTACEUS—Pro- 
ducing farina or starch in sufficient 
abundance to be cultivated for economic 
purposes. ; 

Frvu'tex—A shrub. Frores/cens—Having 
the appearance of or becoming a shrub. 
Frurticutus—A little shrub. 

Fuea‘crous—Soon falling off, as the calyx 
of the Poppy before the corolla is 
expanded, and the flowers of those 
pretty aquatic plants Utricularia. 

Fot'cens—Very brilliant and glittering. 

Fvuricino’sus—Sooty. Intense brown, 
passing to black. The deepest grey, 
with a little red. 

Fut'vus—Tawny, orange yellow with grey, 

Fu'mnvs, Fumo’sus—Smoky, grey with a 
little red. 

Funa’tis—Belonging to cords, FuNrIti- 
FoRMIs—Formed of coarse fibres resem- 
bling cords, as the roots of Pandanus. 

Founeo’sus—Spongy ; of a thick, coriaceous, 

- and elastic substance. 

FUNIC'ULAR-CHORD, Funic’uLus—A little 
rope, a chord-like appendage, by the 
intervention of which, in many cases, 
the seeds are attached instead of being 
seated immediately on the placenta. 
This is very prominent in Acacia. 

Founic’uLus—The thread which attaches 
the sporangia to the wall in the cup- 
like fungi of Nidulariacee. 

Funr'L1rorM—Rope-shaped. Tough, cylin- 
drical, and flexible, like a chard. 

Furca’tus, Forcriia’tus—Forked, 
minutely forked. 

Fourrora’ceus—Covered with a meal-like 
powder. 

Fus’cus—Brown, with a grey tinge, deep 
grey and red, : 
Fu’'sirorM, Fustror’Mis, Fo'sinus— 
Spindle-shaped ; a solid, whose trans- 
verse sections perpendicular to the axis 
are circular, and whichtapers gradually 
at each end; as the stems of Dendro- 

biwm speciosum, var. fusiforme. 


and 
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Gaxu'tus—The fruit of the Cyprus, which 
is only a modification of the cone or 
strobilus; where the apex of each car- 
pellary scale is much enlarged, as in 
Cupressus and Thuja, or even fleshy, 
as in Juniperus; so that collectively 
they form a rounded compact fruit. 

GALACTOPOIETIc—Plants which are sup- 
posed to havethe power of increasing the 
flow of milk, This is attributed to the 
leaves of the Castor-oil plant. The 
seed of the Cotton plant are reported 
to be galac’togogue. 

Ga’LEa—A helmet. Ga’Leatus—Wearing 
a helmet. GALEATE, GALEIFORMIS— 
Resembling a helmet. Where a petal 
or other membranous organ is shaped 
in a hollow vaulted manner like a 
helmet. (See flowers of Pterostylis.) 

Gam’ETe—Sexual protoplasmic body, naked 
or invested with a membrane, motile 
(zoogamete or planogamete) or non- 
motile, which, on conjugation with 
another gamete of like or unlike out- 
ward form, gives rise to abody termed 
“zygote.” 

GAMOPET’ALOUS, . GAMOPET’ALUS — Syno- 
nym for ‘‘ Monopetalous” ; on the sup- 
position that the corolla of such are 
formed by the union or grafting to- 
gether of several petals. (See the corolla 
of Gardenia.) : 

GAMOsE'PALOUS, GAMOSEPALUS—Terms of 
similar construction, supposing such a 
calyx to be formed by the union of 
several sepals. 

GeLa’TINOUS, GELATINO’suS—Having the 
consistence or general appearance of 


jelly. 

Gem’InaTE, GEM’INATUS—Growing in pairs, 
as the fruit of Maba geminata. 

Gremw’ma—A young bud. Gemmation, 
GEMINATIO—Either the disposition of 
the buds on plants, or the period of 
their expansion. 

GeEmMir’EROUS—Bearing buds. 

GEM’MULE, GEM’MULA—Synonym for “‘ Leaf- 
bud.” The buds of mosses; the repro- 
ductive corpuscles of Alge. 

GENIC'ULATE, GENICULATUS—Where any 
part is bent abruptly, so as to form a 
decided angle. GEnto’uLUM—A little 
knee, a joint, a node. 

GENUFLEX’voUS—Bent angularly, like a 
knee-joint. 

Gr'nus— The smallest natural group com- 
posed of distinct species. The known 
species of plants are now far too 
numerous for the human mind to study 
without classification, or even to give 
distinct single names to. To facilitate 
these objects, an admirable system, 
invented by that father of botany; 
Linnzus, has been universally adopted, 
viz.—One common substantive name is 
given to a number of species which 
resemble each other more than they do 
any other species; the species so col- 
lected under one name are collectively 
called a Genus, the common name being 
the Generic name. 

Grosias’tus—An embryo whose cotyledons 
remain underground during the process 
of germination, as in the common Pea, 


Ger’ wan—Synonym for ‘‘ Ovarium.” : 
GiB’pous, G1BB0/sus—Where a part 18 
conivex, as though it were swollen. (See 
Lobelia gibbosa.) 
GtdAn’TEUS—Giant-like, when the dimen- 
sions of a particular species considerably 
exceeds those of any of its congehers. 
Gi’cas—See large Nettle-tree, Laportea 
gigas; Black Bean, Mucuna gigantea. 
Gitt—Synonym for ‘‘ Lamella.” 
Gir'vus—A dirty yellow with a tinge of 
red, orange-yellow and grey. 
GITHAGI‘NEUS—Greenish-red. 5 
Gta’BRous, Gia’BRATUS—A surface wholly 
destitute of pubescence. 
Giapia'tus, Gua/DIATE—Flat, straight, or 
slightly curved, with the edges parallel 
Also synonym 


are 
(See 


fera; and glands on pbyllodia of 
Acacia.) 
Gians—A one or few-seeded, dry, inferior, 


cupulary involucrum. 

Quercus (Oak) is the best example. 

Giav’cous, GLaucks’cENS — Dull green, 
with a peculiar whitish-blue lustre. 
Also frosted with bloom of a bluish- 
green tinge. (See Wicotiana glauca.) 

Gtz’BA — Chambered sporogenous tissue 
within a sporophore. 

Gtr’puLZ&—Crumb-like masses. 

GLoBO’sE, GLO'BULAR, GLOBULA’RIS — 
Nearly spherical. 

Guiocur'DEvs, GLocnrpra’tus—Where the 
pubescence is formed of barbed bristles. 
(See the stems of some Boraginez.) 

GiomeEra’tus—Heaped up. Synonym for 
“ Agglometatus.” (See the fruit of 
Ficus glomerata, the Cluster Fig.) 

Gto’mus—Synonyin for ‘‘ Capitulum.” 

Guumsr, Guivu’ma, CHArr—The floral en- 
velopes of Grasses and Sedges; but 
now more especially retained for the 
outermost husks only, which invest one 
or more flowers, composing the separate 
spikelets. 

GLYPHOo'LECINE—Impressed or canalictlate 
in an elongate wavy labyrinthine mode, 
like the genus Glyphis. 

GoneyLo'prs—Knot-like. 

Gonrp'1A—Propagative bodies of small size, 
not produced directly or indirectly by 
any act of fertilisation. 

Gon’osPHERE—A ball-like agglomeration of 
spores. 

Go’nus or Go‘numM—In composition, means 
either kneed or angled. 

Gossyp’Inus—Cottony. 

Gra’orris—Slender. (See Native Bluebell, 
Wahlenbergia gracilis.) 

Grarrinc—In horticulture, the operation 
of affixing one portion of a plant to 
another in such a manner as that a 
vital union may take place betweeti 
them. It may be performed both with 
herbaceous and lighneous plants: A 
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‘ the stock or stem, and the scion, 


parts : 

which 
is a detached portion of another plant 
to be affixed to it. Success can only 
be looked for when the operation 1s 
performed ypon allied plants. Graft- 
ing by approach, or inarching, is 4 
mode of grafting in which, to make sure 
of success, the scion is not separated 
from the parent plant till it bas become 
united with the stock. 

GRrAm’mtcus—Made by lines, lettered. 
(See the sori of Grammitis.) ey 

Gran’pis—Great, as Magnolia grandiflora. 

GRANULAR, GRANULATED, GRANO’SUS, 
GRANULA'TED, GRANULOSUS--Whenany 
organ is covered with or is composed of 
small tubercles resembling grains. 

Grape VINES, TO STOP BLEEDING, OF— 
When vines are pruned late in the 
season, or an old branch is broken or 
cut off during the growing season, the 
wound often bleeds copiously, and this 
flow of sap has been found a very diffi- 
cult matter to stop. That great autho- 
rity, T. A. Ktight, however, says :— 
If to four parts of scraped cheese be 
added one part of calcined oyster shell 
or other pure calcareous earth, and thia 
composition be pressed strongly into 
the pores of the wood, the sap will 
instantly cease to flow, so that the 
largest branch may of course be taken 
off at any season with safety. | 

GRAVEO’LENS—Possessing an intense odour, 
as Ruta graveolens, the common Rue. 

Greca’RIouS—Clustered or crowded. 

Gri'szus—Grey, the neutral tint, which 
may be formed by mixing blue, red, 
and yellow in equal proportions. 

Grvu’/movus, GRuMo’sus—In clustered graitis. 
Applied to clustered, fleshy, tubercular 
roots. Synonym for “Granular.” (See 
the grains of Sago.) 

Gieeigeepoieed drops. 

Gum’ mine oF Fruit TREES—When a tree is 
found to exude a quantity of gum, the 
cause will be most frequently found in 
defective drainage and unfavourable 
subsoil. 

Gyrm'Nos, in compounds, signifies naked, as 
Gymnocar’pus, where the pericarp is 
either without any pubescence, or where 
it does not adhere to any of the outer 
floral whorls. In Conifere and a very 
few allied genera called Gymnosperms, 

“or gymnospermous plants, the seed 
is naked, without any real pericarp. 
These truly gymnospermous plants 
must not be confounded with Labiate, 
Boraginez, &c., which have also been 
falsely called gymnospermous, their 
small nuts having the appearance of 
seeds. 

Gymunos’TomI — Naked-mouthed ; mosses 

. Without a peristome. 

GYNNOTREM'OID—A naked open spot or 
space. 

Gynan’DRous — Where the stamens and 
styles are consolidated, as in Orchid 

‘owers. 

GyNan’DROSPORUS — Bearing male 

female spores, 


grafted plant consists of wo 


and 
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GYNO’BASIS, GYNO'PHORE, GyrNno/PHORDS— 
When the receptacle is distinctly elon- 
gated below the ovary it is often called 
by these terms. If the elongation takes 
place below the stamens or below the 
petals, these stamens or petals are then 
said to be inserted on ile stalk of the 
pvary,and are occasionally, but falsely, 
described as epigynous. Really epigy- 
nous stamens te. when the fila- 
ments are combined with the ovary) are 
very rare, unless the rest of the flower is— 
epigynous. 

GyNostTE’Gium—Synonym for ‘“‘Perianth.” 

Gynostr'MiumM—The columnar mass formed 
by the union of the style and filaments 

in Orchidez. 2 

Gye’srus (Gypsum, white lime)—Synonym 
for ‘‘ Cretaceus.” 

Gyra’tus—Turned ‘about. Synonym for 
“‘Circinatus”; also, ‘‘Gyrans” is ap- 
plied to a species of Desmodium, D. 

yrqns, because its lateral smal lleaflets 
eep turning round in acircle, © 

Gygo’Ma (Gyrus, a circle)—Synonym for 
‘© Annulus.” 

Gy’rosE—Concentrically twisted or plaited. 


Hamani't10vs—Iked, with much grey. 

Hatoya’tus—When a coloured circle sur- 
rounds a spot. 

Hato'payton—A plant which grows within 
the influence of sea-water. : 

Hama’tos, Hamo’sus—Hooked. 

Ham'pivus, Ha’uus—A hook. 

Has'tatz, Hagtr'tis, Hasta’tus—Shaped 
like the head of a halbert, the base 
diverging on each side into an acute 
lobe. (See leaves of Chenopodium 
triangulare.) 

Havsto’r1um—A term used to designate a 
special branch of a filamentous fungus 
mycelium serying as an organ of at- 
tachment gnd suction, 

Hesrcar’pus—Where a fruit is covered 
with a downy pubescence. HuBera’TUS 
—Where the extremity is obtuse and 
more or less soft. (See fruit of one of 
North Queensland trees, Diospyros 
hebecarpa.) 

Hetvo'tys—Pale red; yellow, red, and 


grey. 

Hemicar’Pus—One portion of a fruit 
which spontaneously divides into two 
separate parts, as that of Umbelliferce. 
HEMICYLINDRICUs — Synonym for 
** Half-terete”?; plane on the one side 
andconvexonthe other. Hzmicyrus— 
A pericarp formed like a follicle, but 
more or less hard and woody ; as in the 
Banksia and other proteaceous plants. 

Hepa’ticus — Tiseratlenied 3 -yellowish- 
red, with much grey. 

Her’ra—Seven in composition ; Herracy’- 
nra—Possessing seven styles ; HEPTAN’- 
DRIA—Possessing seven stamens. 

Hersa’ceous, Herspa’ceus—Used in con- 
tradistinction to ‘‘ Woody.” Also, 
applied to any portions of a plant 
which are more particularly green and 
succulent. The garden varieties of 
Chrysanthemum indicum are herbaceous 
plants. 


Hersa’/rium—A collection of plants, pro- 
' perly dried and prepared for botanica 
study. Synonym for ‘‘ Hortus-siccus.”, 
HerMapH’RODITE, HErRMAPHRODI'TUS — 
Where the stamens and pistils occur in 
the same flower, as in the Peach 
Hesprri’pium (Said to be derived from 
the supposition that oranges grew in 
the garden of the Hesperides)—An in- 
dehiscent many-celled fruit, coated with 
a spongy rind (this rind is considered 
to be analogous to the epicarp and 
sarcocarp of the drupa); the cells con 
taining a mass of pulp, in the midst of 
which a few seeds are embedded. The 
Orange, Lemon, &c., are examples. | 
Her’erocyst—Intercalated cells of a special 
character differing from their neigh- 
bours. : 
HeEtTEROG’AMOoUS, HeTEROGAMUS — Bearing 
‘flowers of different sexes. A head of 
flowers is heterogamous when male, 
female, hermaphrodite, and peuter 
flowers, or any two or three of them, 
are included in one head; homogamous, 
when all the flowers included in one 
head are alike in this respect. A spike 
or head of flowers is androgynous when 
ae and female flowers are’ mixed 
in it. : 
Hererorropat, HeEter’orropus— Where 
the embryo lies oblique or transverse to 
the axis of the seed, the radicle not 
being directed to the hilum. 
Hex’a-—Six in composition, as HExag’/yNIA, 
~ having six pistils; Hexan’prza, having 
six stamens; HEXAHEDRICAL, having 
six sides. 
Hy1’ans—Gaping. 
Hia’nis—Belonging to the hilum. 
Hi'tum—The scar left on the surface of a 
seed at the spot where it was attached 
by the funiculus or umbilical cord 
to the placenta. (See the scar upon 
the seed of the common Broad Beans.) 
Hrrpocrer’sis—Horseshoe-shaped, as the 
seeds of Menispermacee. ~ 
Hirco’sus—A goat-like odour. 
Hirsv’rus—Hairy, with dense but not stiff 


hairs, Hirtus—Shaggy. (See Indigo- 
fera hirsuta.) 
His’prIp, Huisrrpo’sus, Hisprp’vLus— 


Where the pubescence is composed of 
long and rigid hairs, ag in Adiantum 
hispidulum. : 
Histo'Loey (Islos, tissue, logos, a discourse) — 
That branch of botany which treats of 
the tissue of plants. 
Hoar’y—Greyish white. 
“Canescent.” | 
Ho1o’—Whole; Hotos’, all, as Panicum 
holosericeum,. 
Homo’cenus—Of the same nature or kind. 
Homo’tropat, Homorro’pus—When_ the 
embryo is not straight, but still has 
the same general direction as the seed. 
Ho’rary, Hora’rius— Lasting about an 
hour, as some flowers, those of the 
Stda weed, for instance. i. 
Hormo'cone—Special reproductive bodies, 
composed of a chain of cells. 
Horren’sis—Belonging to 4 garden. 
Hor’tus-sic’‘ous — Synonym for 
barium.” : 


Synonym for 


 Her- 


Hovmiuis — 
(See 


Homirvu’sus — Procumbent ; 
Low, dwarf, used in comparison. 
Crotalaria hwmifusa.) 

Hy’aorntus In Griassrs—Fill the glasses 
with pure water, so that the base of the 
bulb may just touch the water; then 
place them for about a week in a dark 
room ; this will promote the formation 
of root. After this expose them to as 
much light as possible. The water 
should be changed as it becomes im- 
pure. In doing this draw carefully out 
of the glass all the roots, and well 
rinse them in clean water, taking 
care not to injure them; and at the 
same time well clean the inside of the 
glass, 

Hya’tinus—More or less transparent or 
translucent. 

Hyperna’cuLum, HyBERNA’cULA — Winter 
quarters; any part which invests the 
nascent shoot, and protects it during 
the winter, as buds and bulbs; a form 
of the stock. In some perennials the 
stock consists merely of a branch, 
which proceeds in autumn from the 
base of the stem either above ground or 
underground, and produces one or more 
buds. This branch, or a portion of it, 
alone survives the winter. In the 
following year its buds produce the 
new stem and roots, whilst the rest of 
the plant, even the branch on which 
these buds were formed, has died away. 
These annual stocks, called sometimes 
hybernacula, offsets, or stolons, keep 
up the communication between the 

_annual stem and root of one year, and 
those of the following year, thus form- 
ing altogether a perennial plant. 

Hy'sripus, Hy’srrma—A mongrel, the 
common offspring of two distinct 
species. Hybrids, or crosses between 
two distinct species, come under the 
same category of anomalous specimens 
from a known cause. Frequent as they 
are in gardens, where they are artificially 
produced, they are probably rare in 
nature, although on this subject'there 
is much diversity of opinion, some 
believing them to be frequent, others 

* almost ory ng their existence. Ab- 
solute proof of the origin of a plant 
found wild is of course impossible; 
but it is pretty generally agreed that 
the following particulars must always 
co-exist in the wild hybrid :—It par- 
takes of the characters of its two 
parents; it is to be found isolated, 
or almost isolated, in places where 
the two parents are abundant; if 
there are two or three, they will 
generally be dissimilar from each 
other, one partaking more of one 
parent, another of the other; it will 
never be found where one of the parents 
grows alone. 

Hy'prococur — That which removes 
dropsy, as the Hogweed, Boerhaavia 
diffusa, 

Hycerome'tric, Hyerome’tricus—Expres- 
sive of the state or degree of hygros- 
copicity of a plant. 
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Hyus'veum, Hymn'xrum—So called from 
being membranous. Aggregation of 
spore-mother-cells, with or without 
sterile cells, in 2 continuous stratum or 
layer upon a sporophore. Same as 
sporagenous layer, hymeneal layer. 

HypErpore’an, Hyperpo’reus—Far north; 
signifying that the plant is indigenous 
in the northernmost countries, within 
the Arctic circle. 

Hy'pHa—A web. The filamentous, some- 
what fleshy, debiquescent thallus of 
plants which form mouldiness. ; 

HlypnosporAn’eluM—Sporangium enclosing 
hypnospores. 

Hyp’nosporz—Spores which repose (sleep) 
sometime before germinating—“‘resting 
spores.” 

Hy'po—In componnds, signifies “under,” as 
hypogynous stamens, below the pistil. 

Hyposias’tus—Synonym for the fleshy 
cotyledon of the grasses. oer 

Hypocur’Lus—The lower portion of the lip 
of Orchidez. 

Hypocrate’/RIFORMIS (Salver-shaped)—Ap- 
plied to a flower when the lower part 
is cylindric and the upper portion 
expanded horizontally. In this case 
the name of the tube is restricted to 
the cylindric part, and the horizontal 
portion is called the limb, whether it 
be divided to the base or not. The 
orifice of the tube is called the mouth - 
or throat. (See flowers of the garden 
flower Phlox.) 

Hyvoe#x'us—Plants which ripen their fruit 
under ground. Also, generally of any 
part that grows under ground. (See 
the pods of Arachis hypogea, the 
Earth-nut.) 

Hyvo’/aynovs, Hypo’ernts, Hypocy'Nicus 
(i.e. under the ovary)—Seated below 
the base of the ovary, but not attached 
to the calyx. Flowers are hypogynous 
when the petals and stamens or the 
disc that bears them are entirely free 
both from the calyx and ovary. The 
ovary is then described as frce or supe- 
rior, the calyx as free or inferior, the 
petals as being inserted on the recep- 
tacle. 

Hyporu.Lz/opaL — Existing beneath the 
epidermis of bark. 

Hyporuat’Lus—The mycelium of certain 
Fungi. 

Hypotur'cium—The substance which im- 
mediately invests the perithecium of 
Lichens. 

HyYstTERAN’THOUS, HYsTERANTHE’US — 
Plants whose leaves expand after the 
flowers have opened. 


Tan'tHINUs—Synonym for ‘‘ Violaceus.” 

Icosan’DRovs, Icosan’DER, Icosan’DRUS— 
Flowers having twenty or more 
stamens, which are partially attached 
to the calyx (perigynous), and conse- 
quently seem to originate from it. 

In'to-anDRO’sPorous—Neuter individuals, 
producing androspores (in Gedogonium), 

Ic’nEus—Fiery, Synonym for ‘‘ Flam- 
meus.” Bright scarlet. (See the 
flowers of Cuphea ignea.) 
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Tanra‘RI0s—Having the puff-like con- 
sistency of German tinder, or. from 
which this material can be produced, as 
Fomes igniarius, a large hard fungus 
found on forest trees. 

ImBrr’B1s—Beardless, without-a beard. 

Im’sricatus, Imprica'tED—Laid one over 
another, like the tiles on a roof. Imbri- 
cations, where many parts are regularly 
arranged, and one part partially over- 
laps another. (See the petals of a 
flower of Camellia imbricata.) 

Immar’cinaTE—A pplied to the apothecia in 

~ which the proper margin is obliterated. 

Iuuer’sep, Immer’sus—Growing entirely 
under water. Also when one part or 
organ is completely embedded in 
another, 

Immo’Bitis—Where no particular motion 
can take place about the point of attach- 
ment, as where anthers firmly adhere 
to the filament. : 

Im’PaRI-PINNA’TUS—Unequally pinnate. 

ImpPERFEC’tus, IMPER’FECT—Where certain 
parts usually present are not developed. 

Imprr’rorate—Entire, without perforation. 

Im’pLex, Impiica’tus — Wrapped. Syno- 
nym for ‘‘Plicatus.” | 

Ivpiex’ts—Entangled. Imprexo’-RA’MosE 
—Branches interwoven. 

Iupreena’tion—Synonym for “ Fertiliza- 
tion.” : 

Impres’sus—Marked with slight depres- 
sions. 

InaDHz#’RENS—Free from all adhesion to 
contiguous parts. 

InzQua’‘Lis— Unequal. 

Ina'nis—Empty ; when a stem has no pith, 
or only what is very soft and incon- 
siderable. _ ; 

InantHera’tus—When the filament pro- 

_ duces no anther. 

Inca/nus—Hoary, 

Inoarna’tus—Synonym for “‘Carneus,” of 
a flesh colour. 

Incrr’tion—First beginning. 

Incr’sus—Cut. When the indentations 
along the margin of a thin or foliaceous 
organs are deep. (See the foliage of 
the common Nettle, Urtica incl’ 

Incui'nans, Incrina’tus, Inctivep, In- 
OLINING—Much bent out of the perpen- 
dicular, in a curved line, the convex 
side upwards. 

IncLv'DED, IncLv’sus—Enclosed, when one 

* part does not extend or protrude beyond 
another by which it is surrounded; as 
when the stamens or style do not extend 
beyond the mouth of a monopetalous 
corolla, 1 

Inorassa’tus—Thickened. 

In’cusous—The opposite of 

Incubous leaves are imbricated over 

each other from the base towards the 

apex, whereas in succubous leaves they 
are imbricated in the contrary direc- 
tion. ‘ 

Incum’sent, Incum’BEns, IncuBITUS— 
Leaning or resting upon, where the 
radicle is bent and pressed against the 
back of one of the cotyledons. Applied 
to the anther, it implies the attachment 
to the filament to be at the back and 
not at the base. 


succubous,- 
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Incrvus’tep, Incrusta’TeED — Where an 
outer envelope is firmly attached to the 
part it covers, as when a pericarp in- 
vests the seed so closely that it seems 
to form a portion of it. 

Incurvep’, Incurva’tus, Incurvus — 
Gradually bending from without 
inwards, as when the stamens curve 
towards the pistil. 

Inper’inite, InpDEFIN’ITus—Where the 
number of any particular description 
of organ is either uncertain, or forms 
no positive character. Thus: The 
number of stamens in-a flower beyond 
twelve is not used in the artificial 
classification. Applied to the inflores- 
cence, it is employed synonymously 
with ‘‘Centrifugal” or ‘‘Indeterminate.” 

INDEHIS/cENT—Not opening. 

In’pica—An Indian species, as Dillenia 
indica, the Chalta. 

Inpie’znous, InpicENUs—The spontaneous 
production of a country. 

Inpivi'sus—Entire. 

InpumEn’tuM or CLlorHinc—This includes 
all those productions of the epidermis 
which have, by a more or less appro- 
priate comparison, been termed bristles, 
hairs, down, cotton, or wool. 

Inpupiic’atr, InpuPLica’tus—Where the 
edges of a valvate estivation are folded 
inwardly. 

Inpv’stum—Applied to the skin Soreune 
the sorus of some ferns. Also applie 
to the cup-shaped top of the style in 
Goodenoviex. 

Inpvu'vim (Clothes)—Persistent portions of 
the perianth. 

Inre’R1I0R— When one organ is placed below 
another. More especially used to ex- 
press the connection of the tube of a 
calyx with the ovarium; when con- 
nected to the ovarium, so that it forms 
an outer coat to it whilst the limb stands 
on the summit, the calyx is called supe- 
rior and the ovarium inferior, as in the 
Rose. When perfectly free without 
contracting any adhesion to the ova- 
rium, the calyx is said to be inferior, 
and the ovarium superior, as in the 
Poppy. This term jis applied to the 
radicle when it is directed towards the 
hilum, at the base of seeds, The ovary 
of Gardenia and other Rubiaceous 
plants are inferior. © 

Inriat’eED—Swollen, bladdery. ae pods 
of Swainsona, the so-called Native 

- Indigo.) : 

InrLex’sp, Inriex’us—Turned inwards. 
Synonym for ‘‘ Incurved.” 

INFLORES’CENCE, INFLORESCEN’TIA — This 
term signifies the general arrangement 
of the flowering branches, and the 
flowers upon them. The forms of in- 
florescence are—The Spike, or spicate ; 
the Raceme, or racemose ; the Panicle, 
or paniculate ; the Head, or capitate ; 
the Umbel, or umbellate ; the Corymb, 
or corymbose ; the Cyme, or cymose ; 
the Thyrsus, or thyrsoid. There are 
numerous cases where inflorescences 
are intermediate between some two of 
the above, and are called by different 
botanists by one or the other name, 


according as they are guided by ap- 
parent or by theoretical similarity. A 
spike like panicle, where the axis is 

ivided into very short branches 
forming a cylindrical compact inflores- 
cence, is called sometimes a spike, 
sometimes a panicle. If the flowers 
are in distinct clusters along a simple 
axis, the inflorescence is described as 
an interrupted spike or raceme, ac- 
cording as the flowers are nearly sessile 
or distinctly pedicellate, although when 
closely examined the flowers will be 
found to be inserted not on the main 
axis, but 9n a very short branch, thus, 
strictly speaking, constituting a pani- 
cle. The Catkins (amenta), the spadices 
of several Monocotyledons, the ears 
and spikelets of Grasses, are forms of 
the spike. 

In’FRA-AXIL'LARY—Originating below the 
axil of the leaf. 

Inrrac'tus—Much broken, Synonym for 
** Tnflexus.” 

INFUNDIBU'LIFORM, INFUNDIBU/LIFORMIS— 
Shaped like a funnel, like the flowers 
of Morning Glory. 

Inna’tE, Inna’tus—Where the point of 
attachment is at the apex,. as in some 
cases of the anther to the filament. 

Innoc’vovs—Harmless. 

InopHyL’Lus—Veins of leaf thread-like. 
(See the lateral veins cf the foliage of 
ee puis tnophyllum, the Domba 
ree. : 

T’nors—Poor, deficient, wanting. 

In’quinans—Stained. Example: Pelar- 
gonium inquinans, the parent of most 
of the so-called Scarlet Geraniums, 

InsER'TION—The mode in which one body 
is connected to another, where it ap- 
pears to haye been attached to it, 
thongh in reality it has grown from it ; 
as the leaf on the branch, the branch 
on the stem, &c. 

IstpurERous—Bearing isidiose excrescences, 
IstpiosE—Having powdery coral-like 
excrescence, 

Insic’nIs—Notable ; as that pretty annual, 

' Nemophila insignis. 

Inspis‘satep—Thickened ; spoken of sap or 

_ _ other liquor. - 

In’tecer—Entire. InrecRr’RmtaA—Very 
entire. Besides being perfectly free 
from incision, this term implies a slight 
thickening of the margin, as though it 
were bordered. (See also Asplenium 
attenudtum, var. integrum.) 

Inrke’uMENTUM, Intzcument—A_ portion 

' closely investing or merely surrounding 
another. Thus, the parts of the 
perianth are styled the “ floral integu- 
ments ” because they closely invest the 
stamens and pistils in the bud state. 
The seminal integuments are the coats 
which inyest the kernel of the sced. 

IntuR’cata/reED — Interspersed, placed 
between others. o 

IntER’cEL'LULAR—Between the cells. 

InteRnopr’—A part of the stem between 
two nodes, 

InrgerRur’tvs, IntERRupTED—Where sym- 

"metry or regularity of outline of com- 
position is partially destroyed. 
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Inrrorsr’—Turned inwards, or towards 
' the axis of the part to which it is 
attached. The dehiscence of an anther 
is introrse when the opening faces the 
pistil. 
INTERSTI’TIAL—Placed between. . 
InversE’—Where the apex of one organ is 
placed in an opposite direction to that 
of another with which it is contrasted. 
The ‘‘embryo” is said to be inverse 
when the radicle is directed away from 
the hilum towards a point immediately 
opposite to it. (See also Carex inversq.) 
Invo.v’oRE, InvoLv’cruM—A cover. 
whorl of bracts, free or united, seated 
on the peduncle, either near or at some 
distance below the flower or flowers. 
InvoLucet’LuM—A ‘‘ partial” involu- 
crum. InvopvoraTps—Furnished with 
an involucre. (See Hibiscus flowers.) 
In’voLute, Invotv'tions, Invonu'rus— 
Where the edges of a foliaceous organ 
are rolled inwards, agi 
Trrec’tLar, IrrecuLa’ris—Exhibiting a 
want of symmetry. Used also synony- 
mously with ‘‘ Unequal.” 
InrivaBit/ity, IRRITABIL'ITAS, IRRITA’BILIS 
—A vital property by which certain 
parts in some plants exhibit the 
phenomenon of spontaneous motion, 
when under the influence of particular 
stimuli. By some this is considered 
to be merely an extreme case of 
excitability. (See flowers of Stylidium, 
the Air-trigger plant.) 2 
Isocn’Rous—Possessing a uniformity of 
colour throughout. E 
Iso.a'tED—Detached, placed by itself. 
Isomz’Rous—When each whorl of a flower 
contains the same number of parts. 
I’sosporE—Applied to spores which are all 
of one size, or kind, in the same al 
IsostE’Monovus, IsostEmo’'Nus—A 4 iver 
which has stamens equal in number (0) 
the petals. | ; 
IrnyPHyL’Lus—Where a leaf is stiff and 
straight. : 


JAPon‘IcuM — Belonging 
Camellia japonica. - 

JORULLE’NSIS—As Cuphea jorullensis, foynd 
upon Mount Jorullo, in Mexico, 

Ju’Ba—A mane; the tops of trees. A 
loose panicle, as in the case of the male 
flowers of Maize. so, 9 dense 
cluster of awns, as in the spikes .of 
some grasses. 

Ju'cum (Juga, pairs)}—Applied to a pair of 
leaflets ; thus a leaf may be unijugate, 
bijugate, or multijugate, according as 
there are 1, 2, or many pairs of leaflets. 

Jv'tirorM—Formed like an amentum or 
catkin. (See the inflorescence of many 


to Japan, as 


Acacias—A. Cunninghamii, for in- 
stance. s 
Jun’ckA—Rush-like, as the stems of Rus- 


selia Juncea, 


Keer (Carina)—A_ projecting ridge, risin! 
along the anaes of a flat or curve 
surface. Also the two lowermost, and 
more or less combined, petals of a 
papilionaceous corolla, 

Kerursi’'Nus—Carmine, 4 pure red, 


;Paset'Lum—Lip; or rather the lower lip 
only. In orchids, one of the segments 


of the flower. 

Lasiarr’—Lipped. Bilabiate or _ two- 
lipped ; applied to the corolla, When 
in a four or five-lobed corolla, the two 
or three upper lobes stand obviously 
apart, like an upper lip, from the two 
or three lower ones or under lip. (See 
the flowers of Sgluia or Coleus). 

Lasrose’, Lasro’sus—Where the petals of 
a polypetalous corolla are so arranged 
as to imitate the labiate form. (See 
flowers of Aristolochia.) 


Lacinra’tus—-Fringed ; also 


cetunr. 

.Lamer’La—The gills of Agarics. Synonym 
for “Corona” in some silenaceous 
plants, 

Lawer'taR, Lamerta'tys, LAMELLo’sus— 
Tipped with two ie lobes, as are many 
styles. LaminaA—The limb, as the flat 
expansion of petal or leaf. : 

Law’1nai— The membranons. strata in 
Lichens. 

Lana'tus—Woolly, when the hairs are 
long and loosely intricate, like wool. 
(See Stachys lanata.) ~ 

Lay’crotats, Lancroua’ris, LAaNcEoLa’tus 
—Shaped like the head of 4 spear, or 
lance; when about three or more times 
as long as broad, broadest below the 
middle, and tapering towards the 
summit. (See the leaves of the Red 
Battle-brush, sometimes called Water 


um. 

sae a ie cottony. Lanuco 
—A fine soft pubescence. (See Phily- 
drum, lanuginosum, a common swamp 
plant.) 


Japr'pEus, eee eel of a hard 
texture, like the nuts of stone-fruits. 
Larpa'ceys—Like a burr. Synonym for 


‘*Hamatus.” 

Lasjan’tHus—When the pubescence on the 
flower is velyety. a one of the 
Queensland Capers, Capparis lasiqntha. 
It may be frequently met with rambling 
over rocks). : : 

Lav’erat, LATERA’tis—Of the side. Fixed 
on or near the side of any organ. (See 
the spikes af Lygopodium, laterale.) 
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Larerr'tius—Of a brick-red. Vermilion, 
with much grey. 

La‘trx—Juice. The proper-juice or return- 
ing sap of plants. Also applied to the 
moisture which exudes from the stigma. 

Latisep’tus—Where the dissepiment in the 
fruit of Crucifera is broad in proportion 
to the thickness between the valves. 

Lax’us—Loose. Lax—Loose, not compact. 
As Eranthemum laxittorum and Hydro- 
cotyle laxiflora, : 

Larerinc—This is a method .of increasing 
plants without at once separating from 
the parent. Various methods are 
adopted to suit the requirements of 
different plants. A few notes may be 
given, such as—For all plants which are 
of a brittle character, it is well to give 
the branchlet of which it is intended 
to form the layer a twist between the 
thumb and finger to cause it to crac 
longitudinally before cutting the tongue ; 
in forming this latter, always cut just 
below one of the upper buds of the 
shoot as it lies in the ground, as it will 
be less liable to break ; a piece of brick, 
rock, or stone will be found preferable 
to the usual pegs, and save time. In 
multiplying plants of the superior varie- 
ties of MaeFherey: the surest mode of 
obtaining good rooted young stock is to 
take a dibber-stick and go round the 
parent plant, dibble holes, and insert 
into each, point downwards, the end of 
all shoots available for the purpose. 
They are sure to make zoad bushy 
plants in a very short time, while the 
ordinary mode of layering is seldom 
satisfactory, and never pleasant to per- 
form. rate 

Lze’umz—The seed-vessel of Leguminose . 
One-celled and two-valved, with the 
seeds arranged along the inner angle : 
subject, however, to several’ modifica- 
tions, which considerably “mask the 
normal character. 7 

LENTICEL’LA—Small lens-shaped spots on 

' the bark of many of plants, from 
whence roots issue, under circumstarices 
favourable to their development. 
LenticInosus—Covered with freckles ; 
dusty. (See the bark of plants allied to 
the Olive.) 

LENTICULARIS, LENTIFORMIS—A seed of 
Amarantus. : 

Lz’ris — A scale, Lepinots’ — Scaly. 
Lepro’sus — Covered with scales, 
Such scales are often from stillate 
hairs having their rays joined together 
at the base, thus forming circular disks 
attached by the centre. (See species 
of Elccagnus.) 

Lep’ros—Slender, as Leptospermum, the 
Australian tea-tree, so-called from its 
very slender seeds. 

Levcan’tHvus ~~ Bearing white flowers. 
Leucocern’aLus— White-headed. (See 
Acrotes leucocephala, a common grass- 
like plant of sandy lands. ) 

LLi'srr—The innermost and youngest circle 
of bark ; that next the young wood, and 
formed of long, tough, woody tissue 
called bast-cells, 

Li Ber, LIBERA TUS—Free, separate. 
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Lie’nEous, Lie’nrvs—Lie’nosus-Synonym 
for ‘‘ Woody.” LienirErous—When 
branches form wood only, without 
flowers or fruit. Lieninz, Lignina— 
A substance which fills the cellular 
tissue composing, woody Gbre. 

Lic’uLa—A membranous appendage at the 
summit of the sheath of the petiole of 
rasses. Lic’uLA—A strap. Lic’uLATE, 

IGULATUS — Synonym for ‘‘Strap- 
shaped.” The absence of a ligule at 
the base of the leaf-blade of a Sedge is 
a mark between these plants and the 
grasses. 

Lizacr'nus, Litac—Blue and red, with a 
little grey. 

Linpa'tus—Bordered. 

Limo’sus—Muddy, growing in mud. (See 
‘those lovely little plants, Utricularia.) 

Linz, SAN line, the twelfth part of an 
inch. | . 

Linzar, Linea’R1s—Where the side mar- 
gins of a foliaceous expansion are 
parallel, and the length considerably 
longer than the breadth. 

Linza'tus — Lined. Synonym for 
‘Striated.” Linsotatus—Marked with 
little lines. (See the pods of Flemingia 
lineata, a common small shrub of 
Tropical Queensland.) 

Lineviror’Mis, Lincuna’tus -— Tongue- 
shaped, as the leaves of Dendrobium 
linguiforme. 

Lirex’ta—Applied to the linear apothecia 
of some Lichens. 

Liruo’pHitus—Applied to plants which 
grow on bare rocks and stones. 

Lrrora’tis, Lrt‘orat—Applied to plants 
found on the sea-shores or banks of 
rivers, as Psidium littorale. A fine row 
of these trees may be seen in the 
Brisbane Botanic Garden. 

Lrv’tpus, Liv'Ip—Of a pale lead colour, 
grey and blue. ss 

Losa’tus, Losrep’—Divided into lobes. 
Lozsut“—Very minute lobes. 

Lo’cutaL—Relating to the natural dis- 

« charges consequent upon childbirth. 
Aristolochia is said to be useful in 
exciting the lochial discharge. 

Locu’LAMENT, LocuLaMEN’tuM—A cavit: 
in the pericarp containing the seed. 
One of the cells of the anther. Locv- 
La‘RIS, Loouta’tus—Containing more 
than one cell. 

Locuticr’pat, Locuricir’‘pus—Applied to 
seed vessels which open for the escape- 
ment of their seeds between the 
placentas or dissepiment. 

Loc’usta—Synon for ‘‘Specula,” also 
for ‘‘Gluma.” A spikelet or partial 
inflorescence of grasses. 

Lopr'cura— Synonym for ‘ Glumella.” 
The palea or thin hyaline scales which 
represent the perianth of grasses. 

Lomen’tuM—A legume which is contracted 
in the spaces between the seeds. 
Lomenta’crous, Lomenta’cEus—W hen 
an expansion appears pinched at inter- 
vals, as though it were made up of 


several separate pieces applied end to” 


end. Pods of this kind often separate 
into one-seeded parts, each of which in 
description is called an article. 
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Lonerrv’pinat, Lonerropina’Lis — With 
reference to the axis of any part. 
Loneus, Loneissiuus —When some 
part is of greater length than some 
other part with which it is connected. 

Lora’tus, Lonum—A thong. Synonym for 
“ Ligulatus.” (Seeleaves of Hakealorea.) 

Lo’r1ca—Synonym for ‘‘ Testa.” 

Lu'sricous—Slippery. a 

Lv'crus, Lu’crpus—Bright, shining. 

Lunas’, Luwa’tus—Like a half moon. 


Synonym for  ‘‘Crescent-shaped.” 
(See the leaflets of Adiantum 
lunulatum.) 


Lv’r1p, Lv’rrpus—Of a dingy brown, grey 
with orange. 

Lure’us—Yellow. Lutz’otus, Lurzs’ceus 
—Yellowish. (See Yellow Lupine, 
Lupinus luteus.) 

Ly’RaTE, LyratiFi’Dus, Lyra’tus— Where 
a leaf has several pairs of small lobes 
near the base, with deep sinuses be- 
tween them. 


Mac’ros—In composition, signifies ‘‘ long” 
or ‘‘large,” as MAoRocEPH’ALOUS, 
MacrocepH’atus — Large headed. 
Where the cotyledons of a dicoty- 
ledonous embyro are confluent, and 
form a large mass compared with the 
rest of the body. Macro’popovus, 
Macrop’opus—Large-footed, where the 
radicle of a monocotyledonous embryo 
is large in proportion to the rest of the 
body. (See the long-stamened flowers 
of one of our swamp grass trees 
Xanthorrhwa macronema.) 

Mac’ranprous—Having elongated male 
plants. 

Mac’rogonin'Ia—Large gonidia. 

Macuta’tts, Macvuto’sus — Spotted, 
blotched. (See bark of the Spotted 
Gum, Eucalyptus maculata.) 

Ma txz’otus—The small shoots of a vine. 
The “layer”. by which plants are 
propagated. 

Mattocoo’cus—Where the fruit is downy. 

Mamit'ta—Little teat-like prominences on 
the surface of certain pollen. Mamit- 
La’RIs, Mamitia'tus—Where a wart- 
like projection surmounts a_hemi- 
spherical body. (See those cacti called 
Mamillaria, or Nipple Cactus.) 

Mantoa‘tus, Mani'catE—With sleeves or 
gloves; when pubescence is so much 
matted and interwoven that it may be 
easily removed from a surface in one 
mass. (See Begonia manicata.) 

Manvures—Inorganic—The principal inor- 
ganic manures are ashes, linie, the 
marls, Bey, bones, salt; charcoal, 
soot, and guano. Organic—The prin- 
cipal organic manures are the dung of 
animals, human excrements, urine, 
flesh, blood, fish, swamp muck, sea- 
weed, and decayed leaves, hay, straw, 
and wood. Guano, though an animal 
product, contairs so large a proportion 
of salt, and is so deficient in the 
characteristics of recent animal matter, 
that it is generally classed with inor- 
ganic manures. 

Marors’cent, Manrcrs’orns— Decaying, 
gradually withering without falling of, 


Mar’cetta—-The elliptic ring surrounding 
certain stomate. : 

Marcina'tus—Edged, brimmed. 

Maarr'nus, Marinn’—Inhabiting the sea. 
Mangirimus, Maritime — Growing 
within the immediate influence of the 
sea. The former term is more fre- 
quently restricted to submerged plants, 
the latter to such as grow on the shore; 
but they are often used indiscrimi- 
nately. (See Malcolmia maritima, the 
Virginian Stock.) 

Mas — Male. Mascurinus — Possessing 
male organs, 

Mas’toip—tTeat-like. 

Ma’tr1cat—Belonging'to the matrix. 

Martvuni’nus—Taking place in the morning 
only, as the expansion of certain flowers, 

Marura’t1ion—The process of ripening; 
also the time when fruits are ripe. 

Meput'Lta—Pith. Also in the seed, em- 
ployed as a synonym for “ Perisper- 
miam,” : 

Meput'tary, Mrpvutio’sus—Synonym for 
‘“Pithy.” The medullary rays are 
vertical plates of cellular tissue, which 
proceed from the pith to the surface, 
and are characteristic of the stems of 
Exogens. The medullary sheath is a 
thin zone of vascular tissue immediately 
surrounding the pith. It abounds in 
spiral vessels, and is in direct, .connec- 

tion, when young, with the leaf-buds 
and branches, with the petioles and 
veins of the leaves, and other ramifica- 
tions of the system. Like the pith, it 
gradualiy disappears in old wood. 

Mer’cas—In composition, ‘‘great,” as 
Mucacr’PHALUS, great-headed, and 
Murcasper’MA, as the large seeds of 
Millettia megasperma, called also 
Native Wistaria. 

Metostz’Monous, Mrtostr’monus— Where 
the stamens are fewer in number than 
the petals. 

MELANOPHYL/LUS—Having leaves of a dark 
colour. (See fruit of Elaodendron 
melanocarpum, or inflorescence of Pani- 
cum melananthum; also wood of 
Acacia.) MELANOxYLON—Blackwood, 
from producing wood of a very dark 
colour. Several trees have received this 
name, 

“ Met/inus—Of a honey colour. 

Memerana’crous, MremBrana/ceus—Thin 
and more or less transparent. Murm’- 
BRANE, MemBra’NA—A delicate pellicle 
of. homogeneous tissue ; aleo a very thin 
layer composed of cellular tissue. (See 
the fronds of T'richomanes.) 

Meniscorp’, Meniscor’DRus—Resemblinga 
crescent. : 

Menstrvua’tis — Existing for about a 

» month. 

Men’strvum—A liquor used as a dissolvent. 

Mericar’/Prum—One carpel, with part of 
the calyx investing it, in the fruit of 
Umbellifere. 

Me’socarp—Synonym for ‘‘Sarcocarp.” 

Mesopuyt’tic—In the middle of a leaf or 
frond. ~ 

Mrsos—Tre middle; in composition, Meso. 

MeEsospo’RIuM, Mzs’ospor—E—The middle 
membrane of the coat of a spore. 
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MeEsopuyL’LuM—The whole inner portion 
or parenchyma Of leaves, situatebetween 
the upper and under epidermis, 

Mer‘acen sis — A kind of alternation of 
generation. 

Mereor‘tc — Applied to flowers whose 
expansion is influenced by the state of 
the weather. 

Mex'1cAna—Of Mexico, as Argemone mexi- 
cana, or Devil’s Vig, 

Mr'oroconi'D1a— Small gonidia. 

Mrcros—Small ; in composition, Micro. 

Mr’crosoma—Small granule. 

p= Mr'cRO-MILLIMETRES. 


Mr'cropyiz, Micropyta (Literally, ‘‘ small 
gate”)—The nearly closed foramen, asit 
exists in the ripened seed; or, in 
other words, a mark indicating the 
position of the foramen of the ovule. 

MiLpDeEw on Vings, Rosgs, Tomarozs, &c.— 
The following is recommended by a 
writer in Gard. Chron. for keeping in 
check this troublesome pest :—13 jb. 
quicklime, 3 lb. sulphate of copper, 
20 gallons of water. Dissolve the 
sulphate of copper in cold water for 
two hours in one vessel, in another pour 
a little water by degrees on the lime, 
mixing it well till it becomes a milky 
liquid, then pour the latter into the 
former, stir them well, and add to the 
20 gallons of water already provided, 
and with this syringe the diseased 
plants. “ 

Minia’tus—Of a vermilion colour. Pure 
red with a little yellow. (See flowers 
of Lritonia miniata.) 

Mrn’tma-Least, as Passiflora minima. 

Mri'tra—A. bonnet. Used’ synonymously 
with ‘‘ Galea,” for ‘‘ Helmet.” M1’rri- 
ForM, Mrrriror’Mis—Conical, and 
somewhat dilated at the base. (See 
Mitrasacme flowers.) 

Mmu=MILLIMeEtrEs. 

Mo’BILE—Capable of spontaneous move- 
ment, 

Mo’sitis—Movable, variable. Synonym 
for ‘‘Versatilis.” | Mopiniry — The 
power of motion, as in Sensation plant. 

Moprotus—The nave of a _ wheel. 
Mopio.iror’Mis—Nave-shaped. (See 
fruit of the naturalized weed, Modiola 
caroliniana.) 

Motenpina’ceus—Mill-sail shaped ; having 
many wings projecting from a convex 
surface, as the fruit of Moringa. 

Mor’tis—Soft. (See the leaves of Dombeya 
mollis.) ie 

Monttiror’mis—Necklace-like; where a 
cylindric body is contracted at regular 


intervals, as many legumes. (See 
Sophora.) 

Mo’nos—Alone. ‘‘ Mono,” in compounds, 
signifies ‘‘one.” As MOoNADEL'PHIA 3 


the stamens having their filaments 
united together, so as to form a rin 

round the pistil; Monan’pri1a, Monan’- 
DRUS, applied to flowers which have but 
a single stamen ; Monocar’PEvs, when 
a plant bears fruit once only during its 
existence; MONOCEPH’ALUS, where 
flowers are disposed in single heads or 
umbels; MonocHLAmMy’DEUS, where a 


flower has one whorl only to_ the 
erianth ; MownocotyLr’pons, plants 
aving only one cotyledon; Mona’- 
cious, when the male and female 
flowers are distinct, but on the same 
plant (see the Melon or Pumpkin, or 
the inflorescence of the Castor-oil plant); 
Monoe’rnvs, flowers having only one 
style or pistil; MonoLocuLan’is, one- 
celled; MoNoPETA’LUS, synonymous 
with ‘‘Gamopetalus” ; MonoPHuyLLus, 
applied to an involucrum when com- 
posed of a single piece; MonosPEr- 
mus, a fruit which contains only one 


seed, 

AONOPETALH (2nd Sub-class of Dicoty- 

‘ ledons)—Petals united into a single- 
lobed corolla, | 

forpHot'ocy, Morruono’aia—That de- 
partment of botany which treats of 
the modification of certain fundamental 
organs, by which these are enabled to 
assume other functions than are per- 
formed by them under their normal 
condition. 

fos’cHATUS— Possessing the odour of Musk. 
(See the Musk plant, Mimulus mos- 
chatus.) 

Wlo’r1nE—Having powers of self-motion, 
though ungonscious; as the motile 
spores of certain Algz. 

Avco’sus—Slimy. Mucus—A definite 
peculiar matter, forming a covering of 
some Algze, 

Viu’cro—A sharp point, a straight stiff 
and sharp point. Mucrona’tus— 
Pointed ; abruptly pointed by a sharp 
spinous process. 

Mup’pine or Pup’ptine—Dipping the roots 
‘of young trees, shrubs, and other plants 
ina thin mud or puddle, previous to 
being packed for sending a distance. 
The following is considered to form a 
good puddle for the purpose—say, 3 lb. 
of garden soil, 1 oz. of salt, 8 02, of coal 
soot, and 1 gallon of water. 

Murcw’/1nc—Short moist stable litter makes 
the best mulching, and this, whenever 
possible, should be placed round all 
newly planted trees and shrubs, especi- 
ally when such plants may require 
watering. 

Mout’tr, in compounds, signifies ‘*many,” as 

' Mut'ticrrs, many-headed; Mutrrr’- 
ERUS, often bearing; MuvtTiF’Ipus, 
many-cleft, where the subdivisions or 
laciniations are deep and numerous; 
Mouttisuca’tus, when a pinnate leaf 
bears many pairs of leaflets; MuULTI- 
LOCULA’RIS, when aseed-vesse] has many 
cells; Muntiparti'tps, deeply divided 
into several strips or portions ; Mut’- 
TIPLEX, where many of the same parts 
or organs occur together; MULTIPLI- 
ca’Tus, where the petals of double 
flowers arise from supernumerary 
developments of the floral whorls. 

Morat'is—Growing on walls, or belonging 
to a wall. | 

Muriror’mis—Flattened cellular tissue in 

* lamine (as the medullary rays of 
exogens), and so arranged as to 
resemble the courses of bricks or stones 
in a wall. 
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Muprca'tus—Rough, with short, hard 
‘tubercular excrescences. 

Mv’rinus — Mouse-coloured ; slightly 
reddish-grey ; red with much grey. 
Mura‘pitis—Changeable. (See flowers of 
the Changeable Rose, Hibiscus muta- 
dilis; or the Gold and Silver flower, 
Lonicera confusa, which from pure 

white changes to a golden yellow.) 

Mo'ricus—Pointless. 

Mycr’L1um—The spawn, or root-like slender 
fibres that traverse the soil, in many 
kinds of Fungi. ° 

Mycrrocen’st1c—Produced by Fungi. 

My’cosis—A disease of animal _ tissue, 
due to the vegetative activity of a 
Eurotium. 

Myrror’prus—Resembling the Myrtle. 

Myv’rus—Long and tapering, like a 
mouse’s tail. ; 


Nan’anprous—Having short or dwarf male 
plants. 

Nakus: Dyart Synonym for ‘‘ Pumi- 
us. 

Nar’cotic—A drug which produces sleep, 
as poppy-heads, and Thorn Apple, 
Datura stramonium. 

Na’tans—Swimming or floating. (See 
Riccia natans, a small plant common . 
to still water about Brisbane.) | 

Naturan OrpERS—Groups of genera col- 
lected together on account of their . 
natural affinity under 2 common name | 
generally derived from a supposed 
typical genus, as Geraniacee from 
Geranium. 

Nav’cum or Nav’cus—The former has been 
applied to distinguish seeds whose 
hilum is very large. It is also used for 
the external fleshy covering of the 
stone of such fruits as the Peach. The 
latter has been applied to certain seed- 
vessels in Cruciferze where the pericarp | 
is valveless. 

Navicuna'ris — Boat-shaped. 
for ‘“‘Cymbiformis.” | 

NEBULO'suS—Misty, clouded. 

Necroc’enus—A term applied to certain 
cryptogamic parasites, which hasten 
the death or destruction of the yege- 
tables on which they live. 

Nec’raR—A sweetish exudation, secreted by 
glands in different parts of plants, , 
Nectanir'ERvs — Secreting nectar. — 
Nec’rartes—Are either the disc, or 
small deformed petals, or abortive sta- 
mens, or appendages at the base of 
the petals or stamens, or any small 
bodies within the flower which do not 
look like petals, stamens, or ovaries. 
They were formerly supposed to supply 
bees with their honey, and the term is 
frequently to be met with in the older 
Floras, but is now deservedly going out 
of use. 

Nemor’osus, Nem’orum— Found growing 
among trees, as Acalypha nemorym. 

Nepurol’pEeus — Synonym for “ Renifor- 
mis,” kidney form, as the indusium of 
many species of Aspidium. o~ 


Synonym | 


NEgVA'TIoN. — Leaves are more or less 
marked _ by veins; which, starting from 
the stalk, diverge or branch as the 
blade widens, arid spread all over it, 
more or less visibly. The principal 
ones, when prominent, are often called 

bs or nerves, the smaller brancltes 
only then retaining the namie of veins, 
or the latter are termed veinlets. The 
smaller veins are often connected 
togetlier, like the meshes of a net; they 
ate then said to anastomose, and the 
Ieaf is séid to be reticulate or net- 
veined. When one principal vein runs 
direct from the stalk towards the sum- 
mit of the leaf it is called the midrib. 
When several start from the stalk, 
diverge slightly without branching, and 
converge again towards the summit, 
they ate said to be parallel, although 
not mathematically so. When 8 or 5 
or more ribs or nerves diverge from the 
base, the leaf is said to be 3-nerved, 
5-nerved, &c.; but if the lateral enes 
divergé from the midrib a little above 
the base, the leaf is triplinerved, quin- 
tuplinervéd, &c. 

Nerva'tvs, Nenvo’sus—Having nerves; 
also wheri nerves are very prominently 
developed. Nervuxo’sus—Diminutive 
of ‘‘Nervosus.” (See inflorescence of 
Dedalacanthus nervosus, a‘ shrub in 
most gardens. ) 

Nevur’a—A nerve. 

_. for “‘ Nervosus.” . 

Nav’terR—When both stamens and pistil are 
imperfect or wanting. 

Nipvna’tus—Nestling. Nrp’urans —Im- 
bedded in pulp, partially encased in 
some covering. (See species of Cyathus, 
Bird’s-nest Fungus, which may often be 
tuet with on dungs.) 

Nir'cr—Black ; very dark grey, but not 
pure black. 
the Black Pepper, Piper nigrum. 

Nri’tpus—Bright. Synonym for ‘‘Lucens.” 
(See the glossy leaves of Gelsemium 
nitidum. aes 

Niva’tis, Nrvo’sus—Snowy; living amongst 
stow, or in snowy regions. Sometimes 
used as a synonym for ‘‘ Niveus,” snowy 
white. . : 

Nocror’nat, Noctur’nus—Of the night, 
lasting through a night, as many 
flowers. Example: Ipomca bona-nozx, 
or common Moon flower. 

Nopz—A point of the stem or its brariches 
at which one or more leaves, branches, 
or leaf-btids are given off. An INTER- 
NODE is the portion of the stem com- 
prised between two nodes. 

Nopo’sus—Knotty. Also synottymous with 
“Moniliform.” Noputosr’, NoDULO’sUs 
—Furnished with little knots. (See 
one of the tea-trees about Brisbane, 
Melaleuca nodosa, which bears its 
flowers and fruits in knot-like masses.) 

Nosor/oey or Paruor/o¢y—That part of 
botany which treats of the diseases of 
plants. , 

Nora’tus—Marked by spots or lines. 

NororayzA — Synonym for ‘“ Incum- 
bens,” when applied to the embryo of 
Cruciferz. 


Neuro’sus—Synonym 


Nie’xrcans—Blackish, as © 
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Novz-Hotianpiz — Belonging to New 
Holland (Australia), as the Climhing 
Nettle, Tragia Nove-Hollandie. 

Nvuoamenta’cEous, NucAMENTA’cEUS—Re- 
sembling a small nut. Synonym for 
‘* Indehiscent,” when applied to certain 
seed-vessels, as the silique of some 
Crucifere. NucamentuM—A_catkin ; 
synonym for ‘‘Amentum.” NucELLA 
—Diwinutive, from “ Nux,” a nut; 
syhonym for “‘ Nucleus.” Nuciror’MIs 
—Nearly spheroidal, but tapering at 
one end—1.¢., shaped like a filbert. 
Nuctiz, Nucunra—A small nut; 
synonym for ‘‘Glans.” Also one or 
two forms of apothecia peculiar to 
Characez. 

Nucrea‘pius--The part of a seed developed 
within the nucleus—viz., the embtyo 
and albumen ‘together. NuciEovus, 
Nvu’cigvs (a kernel)—The inner, pulpy, 
and closed sack of the ovule, within 
which the embryo and its immediate 
covering are deve!oped. ” 

Noucuxa’nium (From nucula,.a small nut, 
because it contains hard seeds)—A two 
or more celled indehiscent fruit, formed 
from a superior ovule filled with fleshy 
pulp, containing few or several seeds. 
The grape (Vites) and our Scrub Crab 
(Sideroxylon) fruit are examples. 

Nv’pus—Naked, as Nupicautis. Whena 
stem has no leaves, the word is used to 
imply that a plant or organ is free from 
hairs, down, &c. ee Jasminum 
nudiflorum.) ; 

NULLINER’vis—Synonym for ‘ Enervis,” 
neryeless, Bh i 

Noumbers—The number of leaves or their 
parts is expressed adjectively by the fol- 
lowing numerals derived from the Latin: 
—Uni, 1; bi, 2; tri,3; quadri,4; quin 
que, 5; sex, 6; septem, 7; octo, &; 
novem, 9; decem, 10; multi, many ; 
prefixed to a termination, indicating 
the particular kind of part referred to. 
Thus — Multidentate means many- 

_ toothed, &c. 

Nommura’a1a—Round, like a piece of coin. 
(See the leaves of the pretty North 
Queensland epiphyte, Dischidia num- 
mularia.) * ; 

No’tans—Nodding. (See the inflorescence 
of Shell-flower, Alpinia nutans.) 


% 

Ozs—A prefix denoting inversion. Thus 
“‘obclavate” is the inverse of ‘‘clavate,”’ 
the attachment being at the thicker end. 

OpcompREs’sED—Where the compression 
or flattening is contrary to the more 
usual condition. Oxscor’paTe—(See 
leaflets of the Sour-grass, Oxales corni- 
culata.) 

Oxscur’RENS—Where the partial dissepi- 
ments in an ovarium extend to the axis, 
so that the capsules become multi- 
locular. 


’ OprmBrRica‘tus—Where the imbrication is 


from above downwards. Also used 
where rows of scales are so arranged 
that those on one row overtop those of 
the row immediately above or within 
them. 
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Os'tigate—Necessary, essential. 

Os'LicaTE Parasire—An organism to which 
@ parasitic life is indispensable for the 
attainment of its full development. 

OBLIG'ULATE, OBLIGULA’TUS— When. the 
corolla of aligulate floret (in Composite) 
is extended on the inner instead of the 
outer side of a capitulum. 

Ostique’, OBti/quus— When the midrib of 
a plane leaf being nearly horizontal, 
but pointing somewhat towards the 
ground, the limb itself is more or less 
inclined to the horizon, owing to a 
twist in the petiole or in the base of the 
limb. Also, when a plane leaf is sv 
divided by the midrib that the divisions 
on each side are slightly unequal, as 
the base of many Eucalypt leaves. 

Oxs’Lone, OBLONG’ US—Of an elliptical shape, 
where the major and minor axis bear a 
proportion to each other of about four 
to one. 

Oxsova'LIs—Used as a synonym for “‘ Obo- 
vate.” © 

Oro'vatE, Osova'tus—When the point of* 
attachment is at the narrow end of the 
ovate form. . 

OsRIn‘cENS—When the ringent corolla of 
a floret (in Composite) has the interior 
lip composed of one-fifth, and the 
posterior of four-fifths, of the whole. 

Ox’scurts—Of a dark or dingy colour. 

Osstruc'tus— Where hairs, cilie, or other 
appendages partially close the throat 
of a tubular corolla. 

OxssuB’ULATE, OBSUBULA/TUS— Very narrow 
pointed at the base, but gradually 
widening a little towards the apex. 

OxBsuTuRA’LIS (Ob, over against, sutura, a 
suture.)—Applied to the suture of a 
pericarp. 

OxstuRa’TOR—A small body which accom- 
panies the pollenic mosses of Orchideze 
and Asclepiadex, closing the opening of 
the anther. 

Osrvu’sus — Blunt. 
Somewhat blunt. 

OBVALLA’tUS—When consecutive pairs of 
opposite leaves are arranged at small 
angles of divergence from each other, 
and not in a brachiate manner, where 
the angle is a right angle. 

OBvER’sus—When the point of the radicle, 
in the seed, approaches the hilum. 

OBvoLuTi/ous—When the margins of leaves 
or petals, in the bud state, are mutually 
enrolled one within the other. More 
especially applied to two plicate leaves, 
which, in vernation, have each one 
margin embraced by the folding of the 
other leaf. 

OcgEan’Ipus—Belonging to the 
Synonym for “‘ Hydrophyton.’ 

Ocovutta’tus—-Hidden. 


Ocrtia’tus, OcrLLatE—Spotted in a 
manner somewhat resembling the pupil 
and iris of an eye. One spot of colour 
within another spot, as the pink-eyed 
variety of Vinca rosea, var. oecllata, an 
abundant weed in Queensland, 

Ocura’crus—The colour of yellow-ochre ; 
yellow, with a little grey. 

Oon’REA—See “‘ Ocrea.” 


OBTUSIUS’CULUS — 


Ocean. 


OcurRotEev/cus—Of a pale yellow, with a 
faint tinge of dingy yellow. 

OcHROPHLO’IA—Yellow bark, as Eucalyp- 
tus ochrophioia, the Paroo Yellow 
jacket. 

Worm membranous sheath at the base 

+ of some leaves, which clasps the stem. 
(See Polygonum orientale, a tall showy 
weed of swampy land.) 

Oor or Octo—Hight in composition. Thus: 
Ocracy’nrA, flowers with eight pistils 
or eight free styles; OcTan’DRIA, 
flowers with eight staniens; OcToer- 
NIA, synonym for ‘‘ Octagynia ;” 
Octo'nus, eight together ; Ocrosre’- 
MONUS, with eight free stamens. 

Oc'utus—The first appearance of a bud, 
especially the bud on a tuber. Also a 
small depression on the summit of 
fruits, asthe Apple and Pear. 

Oprs, OrpEs—A termination denoting simi- 
larity, resemblance. ; 

Opora’tus—Possessing any decided odour 
though more generally restricted to 
such as are sweet, as the Reseda odorata, 
Mignonette. 

Orricina’LIs—Applied to those plants 
which are-or may have been considered 
useful in medicine or the arts, as Ver- 
bena officinalis, the Holy Herb. 

Oxza‘cinous, OLEAGINUS—Succulent and 
oily ; also like oil. 

O’LENs—Strong-scented, whether 
able or nauseous. 

Oxera’ceous (From olus, a pot herb)—Escu- 
lent, eatable, as the Pig:weed, Portu- 
laca oleracea. 

Ot’'1Gos—Few, or in small number ; in com- 
position, ‘‘ Oligo” and ‘‘ Olig.’ 

Our’cos (In Greek compounds, a small 
number)—It is generally used in con- 
trast with many (poly), when no speci- 
fic number is employed, as in the defi- 
nition of things the number of which 
is small, but variable ; thus oligocar- 
pous is applied to sori, in which the 
spore-cases are few in number ; oligor- 
rhiza where the roots are few in num- 
ber, as in the little Duck-weed, Lemna 
oligorrhiza. 

Oxiva'ceus—Of an olive-green colour; 
orange and grey. (See Sarcochilus 
olivaceus.) OLIV. FORMIS, OLIVIFOR’ MIS 
—Shaped like an olive, ellipsoidal. 
(See fruit of Chrysophyllum oliveforme.) 

OMOPLE/PHYTUM—Synonym for a plant 
with a monadelphous flower, because 
the stamens are blended together into 
one bundle. 

OmPHALO’pIuM (From omphalos, the navel, 
and eidos, a resemblance,)—The mark 
left in the hilum by the passage of the 
vessels of the raphe. " 

Ontoe’ENy—Development of an individual. 

Odaamy—Conjugation of two gametes of 
dissimilar form, 

Odcontum—A kind of ovarian sack contain- 
ing spores which, when liberated, are 
edlled oospores. 

OdsPoRE—Spores produced in an ovarian 


agree- 


sac. 
O’paqur, OpAcus—When the surface is dull 
or nob at all shining. 


OprR'cuLatr, OpeRctLatus—Covered by a 
lid; closed by an ‘‘oper’culum,” as 
the Eucalypt flowers before expansion. 

Op’posrrs—When similar parts or organs 
are so arranged in pairs that one of 
them is immediately on the opposite 
side of some interposed body, or of the 
axis about which they are disposed. 
OPPOSITIFLO’RUS— Where the peduncles 
are opposite. OPPOSITIFOL’EUS—W here 
the leaves are opposite. 

Orance—Yellow and red in about equal 
proportions. 

Orzic'ULAR, ORBIcULA’RIS—Perfectly or 
very nearly circular. OrsBicuLus—A 
description of fleshy ‘‘corona”*sur- 
rounding the organs of fructification 
in the genus Stapelia. 

Orcgan—A. general name for any defined 
subordinate ee of the vegetable struc- 
ture, external or internal ; as cell, fibre, 
leaf, root. Every portion of a plant 
which has a distinct part or function to 
pérform in the operations or phenomena 
of vegetable life is called an organ. 
The root, stem, and leaves, whose 
function is to assist in the growth of 
the plant, are Organs of Vegetation. 
The flower and fruit, whose office is 
the formation of the seed, are Organs 
ef Reproduction. 

OncanoG/RAPHY — That part of botany 
which treats on the organs of plan 

Orcy’a—From 5 to 6 feet. A tolse. 
Oreyra’/LIs—The length of a toise. 

Or’1rice—An opening, as the top of a 
corolla-tube. 

ORTHO’TROPAL, ORTHO'TROPOUS, ORTHO’- 
TROPUS— Where the embryo is straight, 


but so lies in the seed that the radicle’ 


is towards the hilum, owing to the 
inversion of the nucleus. This term is 
also applied to the entire ovule or 
seed, without reference to the position 
of the embryo; when the nucleus is 
straight, and the chalaze and hilum 
correspond or are close together, and 
consequently where the direction of 
the embryo is ‘‘ antitropal,” or the very 
reverse of that here described. 

Oscruia‘Nus, OscILLaTo’RIvs — Synonym 
for ‘‘ Versatilis.” . 

Os’mosz, Os’mosis—See ‘‘ Endosmosis.”” 

Ost1o‘Lum—The orifice of the perithecium 
and apothecium. 

Os‘sEous—Synonym for “Bony.” Ossiov- 
Ltus—A “stone” in fruit; synonym for 
“Pyrena.” OsTARIPHYLUM—A plant 
which bears a drupe. 

Ova'tis, O’vaL—Elliptical. “Where the 
major and minor axes bear the ratio of 
abont two to one to each other. OVATE, 
Ovatus—Shaped like an egg. Of the 
form of an egg, when applied to a solid 
body ; but when applied to asuperficial 
area it means the figure presented by @ 
longitudinal section of an ‘egg, broader 
at the base than at the apex; some- 
times used synonymously with ‘‘Oval.” 
Ovor’, Ovor'DAL, Ovor'DEUs, OVU- 
La’RIS, are synonymous with “ Ovate,” 
when applied to a solid form. The 
leaves of the common Lantana bush are 
mostly ovate, 
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O’vany—The enlarged base of the _pistil, 


which includes one or more cavities or 
cells, containing one or more small 
bodies called ovules. These are the 
earliest conditions of the future seeds. 
Each ovule, when fully formed, usually 
consists of a central mass or nucleus 
enclosed in two bag-like coats, the outer 
one called primine, the inner one 
secundine. The chalaza is the point 
of the ovule at which the base of 
the nucleus: is confluent with the 
coats. The foramen is a minute 
aperture in the coats over apex of the 
nucleus. 


O’VULES are orthotropous or straight, when 


the chalaza coincides with the base of 
the ovule, and the foramen ig at the 
opposite extremity, the axis of the 
ovule being straight; campylotropous 
or incurved, when the chalaza still 
coinciding with the base of the ovule, 
the axis of the ovule is curved, bringing 
the foramen down more or less towards 
that base; anatropous or inverted, when 
the chalaza is at the apex of the ovule, 
and the foramen next to its base, the 
axis remaining straight. In this, one 
of the most frequent forms of the 
ovule, the chalaza is connected with 
the base by a cord, called the raphe, 
adhering to one side of the ovule, and 
becoming more or less incorporated 
with its coats, as the ovule enlarges 
into a seed; amphitropous or half- 
inverted, when the ovule being, as it 
were, attached laterally, the chalaza 
and foramen at opposite ends of its 
straight or curved axis, or about equally 
distant from the base or point of 
attachment. 


Oxyacan’tHUS—Furnished with many 


sharp thorns or prickles. 


Oxycar’pus—Where the fruit is sharp- 


pointed. 


Pacu'ys—Thick, as PACHIDEN’DRON, thick 


tree; PacHycar’Pus, where the peri- 
carp is very thick; PacHYNnr/MA, re- 
ferring to the filaments of certain 
flowers being thick, 


Pacr'na—The upper or under surface of 


flat-leaves. 


Paxa'ceous; Paua/crus—When+ the edges 


of any organ, but more especially the 
margins of a leaf, adhere to the sup- 
port. 


Pa’ats, Pata/tum—The inferior surface of 


the throat in ringent and personate 
corollas, where it is elevated into two 
longitudinal ridges, with a depression 
between them. 


Pa’te#, Paes, or CHAFF are the inner 


bracts or scales in Composite, Gram- 
inex, and some other plants, when of a 
thin yet stiff consistence, usually narrow 
and of a pale colour. PALEA’CEOUS— . 
Of a chaffy consistence. 


Par/tipus—Pale; with very slight tinge 


of colour. 


Paum, Pauma’rts—The breadth of four 
fingers. Patmus—From thumb to 
little finger; about three inches in 
length. PAL’mate, PatMa’tus—When 
the arrangement of subordinate parts 
of any organ is such as to imitate the 
form of an open hand. PaLmar‘IFID, 
PaLMATIv’Ipus— When the subdivisions 
of a simple leaf, having a palmate 
arrangement, extend about half-way 
towards the base. Pauma'TILOBATUS 
—Where the lobes of a simple leaf have 
a palmate arrangement. PALMATIPAR’- 
aitus—When the subdivisions of a 
simple leaf, having a palmate arrange- 
ment, extend considerably more than 
half-way to thebase. Ifmoredeeply cut, 
the term PaLmatisno’tus isused, The 
leaves of the Castor-oil plant are 

. usually palmately seven-lobed. 

Patupo’sus, Pauus’rrRIs — Growing in 
marshy places. ; 

PaNDU'RIFORM, PANDU/REFORMIS, PaAn- 
DU’RIFORMIS — Where an oblong or 
obovate leaf is indented in the lower 
half by a deep sinus ; fiddle-shaped, as 
the leaves of one of the Docks, Rumex ; 
also Hibiscus panduriformis. 

Pan’IctEz, or PANIC’ULATE—An inflorescence 
where the axis is divided into branches 
bearing two or more flowers. (See the 
inflorescence of the common Oat.). 

Panniror’mMis, PAnno’sus—Looking like a 
piece of cloth; somewhat thick and 
ae : i 

Paraw Jurcye—There is said to be a grow- 
ing demand for this in a concrete state. 
The method of preparation, as given in 
the Pharm. Juurn., Dec., 1892, is to cut 
lines across the fruit, and allow the 
juice to drop upon sheets of glass, where 
it is allowed to dry; this is all the pre- 
paration required. . : 

Papitiona’oEous, PAPILIONA’cktUs—Butter- 
fily-flowered. These flowers have an 
irregular corolla composed of five 
petals, the upper one of which is cailed 
the standard or vexillum, and is out- 
side in the bud ; the two lateral ones, 
called wings or ale, are intermediate $ 
and the two lowest ones, which are more 
or less united along the lower edge or 
approximate, face to face, form the 
shape of a boat, and are called the keel 
or carina, and more or less enclose the 
stamens and style. 

Paprt’La—The nipple; a small elongated 
protuberance, formed of a distended 
cell of the cellular tissue, upon various 
surfaces, PAPILLA’RIS—Resembling a 
papilla, but of larger dimensions, and 
composed of several cells. PAPILLA’TUS, 
PAPILLIFI’RUS, PAPILLO’Sus—Cuvered 
with papilla. 

Par’pus — Thistle-down. The peculiar 
limb of the calyx of the florets of Com- 
posite. Pappi'rirus, Pappo'Frrerus, 
Papro'sus—Furnished with pappus. 

Papyra’crus, PapyrirERus — Papery. 
Thus Fatsia papyrifera is so named as 
from its pith rice-paper is made. 

PaRraBou'ic, PARABOL'ICAL, PARABOL'IOUS— 
From, the mathematical figure termed 
a parabola. A synonym for ‘‘Ovato- 
oblong.” 
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‘Paracar/PrumM—An abortive ovary; also 4 
persistent portion of some style or 
stigma. PaRracoror/La—Any append- 
age to the corolla that is usually classed 

‘amongst nectaries. ParaPHYL'LUM— 
Certain foliaceous expansions on some 
calyces, 

PARALLEL, PARALLELI'CUS, PARALLEL’U8— 
Where the axes of two parts lie parallel 
to each other. 

Pararn’ysres—Filaments sometimes articu- 
lated, occurring in the fructification of 
Ferns, Mosses, Lichens, &c. 

Par’asirz, Parasi'ta—A plant which 
obtains its nourishment directly from 
the juices of some other plant to which 
it is attached. (See the Loranthus, 
Mistletoe.) The Dodder, Cuscuta, is a 
parasitic plant differing from Mistletoé 
in that it germinates in the soil, and 
after a few days, if it fails to find a 
plant to attach itself to, it will wither 
away. 

PaREN’CHYMA or CEL’LULAR TIs’SUE consists 
usually of thin-walled cells, more or 
less round in form, or with their length 
not much.exceeding their breadth, and 
not tapering at the ends. All the koft 
parts of the leaves, the pith of stems, 
the pulp of fruits, and all young 
growing parts, are formed of it. It is 
the first tissue produced, and continues 

ae formed while growth continues, 
d when it ceases to be active the 
plant dies, s 

Pa’RIES—The inner surface of the pericarp 
or of a tubular calyx. Panrt/erat, 
PaRiEta’LIs—Attached to the paries or 
wall. (See ‘‘ Placenta.”) 

Pari-pinnate’ —Synonym for ‘‘ Abruptly 
pinnate.” 

PARTHENOGEN’ESIS—Production of fertile 
seeds without sexual impregnation. 
Proved to be impossible, although 
believed in for some time; and our 
Queensland shrub, Alcornea ilicifolia, 
quoted as an instance, and given the 
name of Celebogyne on that account. 

PARTHENOGON IDIA — Gonidia produced 
without fecundation. 

Par’vus—Small. Applied relatively, where 
some object is small by comparison with 
similar objects. Thus, ParvirLorvs, 
Pakviroiius, &c., are terms given to 
plants whose flowers or leaves are 
smaller than those of other allied 
species. (See Panicum parviflorum, a 
very common grass near Brisbane.) 

ParrerRe’—A French term, used by the 
English gardener to denote a small 
enclosure or flower garden, laid out in 
beds of different sizes and shapes. 
This kind of planting produces a plea- 
sant effect only when the colour of the 
flowers are well considered ; therefore, 
as all persons have not that nice per- 
ception of the fitness of things which 
is required, an extract is given for 
their guidance out of a European pub- 
lication. Ist. The three simple colours, 
blue, red, and yellow, when pure, or 
nearly pute, contrast agreeably toge- 
ther ; but in close contiguity each of 

i them absorbs, as it were, something of 
the shade which would result from a 


proper combination with the comple- 
mentary colours of its neighbours. For 
instance, red by the side of yellow 
assumes a slight tinge of violet, which 
is the complementary of yellow; and 
the yellow a shade of green, which is 
the complementary of red. 2nd. The 
colours complementary to one another 
contrast advantageously. This is suffi- 
ciently evident by the approximation 
of yellow and violet—composed of red 
and blue ; red and green—composed of 
yellow and blue ; or blue and orange— 
composed of red and yellow. 8rd. The 
binary associations of composite colours 
will also produce pleasing results, be- 
cause in each group all three of the 
elementary colours will be found re- 
united. That the contrasts will be 
strong and effective may be judged by 
bringing together violet (red and blue), 
and orange (red and yellow), or the 
former with green (yellow and blue). 
4th. But the results are poor or bad 
when simple colours are associated with 
mixed colours into whose composition 
they enter, asin this case only two of 
the primary colours are represented. 
Hence red contrasts badly with orange 
(yellow and red), and with violet (red 
and blue); blue with violet (red and 
blue), or with green (blue and yellow). 
Yet if the simplecolour form but a 
stnall proportion of the mixed colour 
with which it is assaciated, the con- 
trast will be sufficiently strong to 
please the eye. Thus a lively blue 
produces a good effect by the side of a 
pret or yellowish green, and bright 
yellow by the side of a deep green 
in which the blue element predomi- 
nates. But these two cases, as will be 
seen, come within the preceding rules, 
which show that, in a general sense, 
contrasts are agreeable in the same 
proportion as they are decided. 5th. 
All colours, simple or compound, are 
brightened by the vicinity of white, 
and, moreover, contrast with it in a 
most agreeable manner. White has 
the additional advantage of improving 
bad combinations, by being placed 
between the colours that do not look 
well together, as, for instance, between 
red and orange, red and violet, or vio- 
let and blue, &o. Hence, this colour, so 
freely lavished in nature, plays an 
important réle in decorative culture. 
6th. With the exception of white, all 
colours are weakened hy the neighbour- 
hood of black, which deprives them of 
a certain extent of their brilliancy. 
Dull or deep tints suffer especially 
when associated with black-—resulting, 
of course, from the feebleness of the 
contrasts. But as black in_but few 
instances occurs in the Vegetable 
Kingdom, such contrasts could not be 
effected, except between plants and the 
soil, when this latter is very dark, and 
the dull purple foliage of some plants, 
or the deep purple-violet flowers of 
others. The combinations of colours 
in the flower-garden are commonly, 
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binary or ternary, rarely quarternary, 
unless the green of the foliage be con- 
sidered as taking rank in these combi- 
nations. The most commendable 
binary combinations are as follows, 
which we arrange in the order of their 
respective merits :—(a) All colours, 
simple and compound, with ‘white, 
though the brighter and purer the 
colours the more pleasing the contrasts ; 
for example, bright or deep blue with 
white, rose or red with white, bright 
yellow with white, orange with white, 
green with white, and violet with 
white. (b) The simple colours together, 
or with their complementaries, such as 
red and yellow, red and blue, yellow 
and blue, yellow and_ violet, orange 
and blue, and green and red, Ternary 
combinations are far less numerous, 
and in most cases white is an element ; 
often, indeed, it is repeated. The 
following examples will enable one to 
judge:—White, red, and green; or 
white, red, white and green; blue, 
orange, blue and white; or white, 
orange, white and blue; white, yellow, 
violet and white; or white, yellow, 
white and violet; yellow, red, white- 
and yellow; white, red, blue and white; 
or, better, white, red, white and blue ; 
white, orange, green and white; or, 
better still, by interposing white 
between the orange and green; white, 
orange, white and violet; or, still more 
effective, white, orange, white and 
violet; white, yellow, blue and white; 
or the same combinations with the 
yellow and blue separated by white. 

PaTELLIVOR’MIs—Dish-shaped ; knee-pan- 
shaped. 

Pa'TENT, Pa'tens—Spreading. -Pa’tuLus— 
Slightly spreading. (See Salvia patens.) 

PatHocEn’ous—Producing disease. 

Patuot‘oey or Nosotocy—That part of 
botany treating upon plant diseases. 

Pav'cus—-Few. Applied relatively, when 
certain portions are few in one species 
compared with similar portions in an 
allied species. Thus PavcI-FLORUS, 
Paucl-roLius, and Pauci-sucatus, &. 

Pric’ta—Painted. (See flowers of Bignonia 
picta.) 

Prectinate’,  Purotrina’tus — Where a 
‘‘pinnatifid” incision has the segments 
parallel, narrow, and close, like the 
‘teeth of a comb. (See fronds of 
Gleichenia.) 

Prc’roraL—Relating to the breast. 

Pena’tis—About a foot inlength. - 

Pr'pats, Pepa'tus—Where the subordinate 
parts have a palmate arrangement, 
with the addition of further subdivi- 
sion in the lateral portions. _PEpat’- 
IFID, Prpati/ripus—Where the sub- 
divisions of a simple leaf, arranged 
pedately, extend about half-way 
towards the base. 

Pep’ickL—This is the last branch of an 
inflorescence, supporting a single flower. 

Penicer/LatgE, PrpicerLa’tus—Fur- 
nished with a pedicel. 
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Pr'puNcLE -This is the stalk of a solitary 
flower, or of an inflorescence ; that is 
to say, the portion of the flowering 
branch from the last stem-leaf to the 
flower, or to the first ramification of the 
inflorescence, or even up to its last 
ramification ; but this portion extend- 
ing from the first to the last ramifica- 
tion or axes of inflorescence is often dis- 
tinguished under the name of rhachis. 
PEpUNCULATE’, PEDUNCULA’RIS, PEDUN- 
cuLa'tus, Prpuncuto’sus—Furnished 
-with a peduncle. 

Pevtictr, Puriurcuta— An extremely 
delicate superficial membrane; a syno- 
nym for ‘“ Epidermis.” PELLICULA’RIS 
—With the character of a pellicle. 

Pruivu’cip, PeLiu’cipus—Perfectly or only 
partially transparent. 

Prto’r1A—A form assumed by certain 
flowers, which, being unsymmetrical 
in their usual state, become symmetri- 
calin what may be considered as a re- 
turn to their normal type. 

Pettatr’, Petta’tus—Where a support is 
inserted at some distance within the 
margin, and is not in the same plane 
as the flat surface, which rests upon it. 
(See the leaf of the garden Zropcolum 
majus, or Indian Cress.) 

Pe.ti'pEvs, — Pr.rivor'sis—Target 
buckler-shaped. 

PELTINER’vVIsS—Where the nérves diverge 
from the summit of a petiole, and 
spread on all sides in a plane that is 
much inclined to it. 

PrttorpEvsS—Shaped like a shield ; some- 
pact orbicular, and convex on the upper 
side. 

PrnbD’ENt—So much inclined that the apex 
is pointed vertically downwards. PEN- 
DULOUS, PEN’pULUS, PENDULIN’US— 
Synonym for ‘‘ Pendent”; more especi- 
ally where the flexure arises from 
weakness of the support. 

PENICILLA’TUS—Bordered or tipped with 
fine hairs resembling those of a hair 
pencil. PENIcILLIFOR’mMIs—When in 
the form of ,a hair pencil. 

Pen’NaTE, Pennat’us, PENNAT'IrID—Syn- 
onyms for ‘* Pinnate,” &c. 

PENNINER'VED, PENNINER'VIS—Where the 
primary nerves of a leaf are straight 
and diverge from the midrib in a pin- 

r nate manner ; feather-nerved. 

Prn’ta—In compounds, signifies five. Thus 
PENTACHAI'NIUM, a five-celled fruit ; 
Prnraey’nus, flowers with five pistils, 
or five distinct styles; Panran’pRuvs, 
flowers with tive stamens. 

Pr'po—Fruits so termed are one-celled, 
many-seeded, inferior, indehiscent, 
fleshy ; the seeds attached to parietal 
pulpy placent. At maturity its cavity 
is frequently filled with pulp, embed- 
ding the seeds ; their point of attach- 


or 


ment is, however, never lost. For 
examples, see Cucumber, Melon, 
Gourd, Papaw. 


Perem’BRYUM—The portion of monocotyle- 
donous embryos investing the plumule 
ae radicles not externally distinguish- 
able. 
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PEREN'NIAL, PeREN’NIs—Of three or more 
years’ duration, and polycarpic. 

PeRFOU'IATE, PerroLia’/tus—When leaves 
oppositely arranged unite at their 
bases; or when the basal lobes of 
clasping leaves become united, so that 
the axis about which they are placed 
appears*to pass through them. ; 

Prrrora’/TED, Perrora’tus—Pierced with 
one or more holes. , 

Prrcamenta’crus-—Having the consistency 
of parchment. 

Prr’1—Around ; in Latin, Cirea. . 

Perianra’, Pertan’THIUM—The name given 
to the floral envelope which usually en- 
closesthe stamens and pistil when young, 
and expands and exposes them to view 
when fully formed. This complete 
perianth is double ; the outer one, called 
the calyx, is usually more green and leaf- 
like; the inner one, called the corolla, 
more conspicuous, and variously 
coloured. It is the perianth, and 


especially the corolla, as the most showy ~~ 


part, that is generally called the flower 
in popular language. In very many 
cases, a so-called simple perianth (of 
which the parts are usually called leaves 
or segments) is one in which the sepals 
and petals are similar in form and 
texture, and present apparently a single 
whorl. But if examined in the bud, 
one-half of the parts will generally be 
found to be placed outside the other 
half, and there will frequently be some 
slight difference in texture, size, and 
colour, indicating to the close observer 
the presence of both calyx and corolla. 
Hence much discrepancy in descriptive 
works. Where one botanist describes 
a simple perianth of six segments, 
another will speak of a double perianth 
of three sepals and three petals. The 
term ‘‘perianth” should only be em- 
ployed to designate a calyx and corolla 
the limits of which are undefined, so 
that they cannot be satisfactorily dis- 
tinguished from each other, as in the 
case of Tulips, Lilies, Crinums, and 
Orchids.~ But even in these examples 
the limit between calyx and corolla 
not only exists, but is oftea plainly 
evident. 

Perr’icarP, Pericar’PruMm—The portion of 
the fruit formed of the ovary, and 
whatever adheres to it, exclusive of 
and outside of the seed or seeds, ex- 
clusive also of the persistent receptacle, 
or of whatever portion of the calyx per- 
sists round the ovary without adhering 
to it. Prrroni’NtuM—The involucrum 
of Compositae. 

PrricH#’T1AL Leaves—Those at the base 
of the fruit-stalk of a moss, 

PER'IDERM, PERIDERMIC—The enclosing 
membrane, 

Pxrip'tum—General term for the outer 
enveloping coat of a sporophore upon 
which the spores develop in a closed 
cavity. In Uredinee it envelopes the 
zcidium, and is also termed pseudo- 
peridium, paraphyses-envelope. In Gas- 
tromycetes, termed also uterus, and 
may be differentiated into peridium 
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externum (outer peridium), the outer- 
most layer which opens in various ways 
and separates from the peridium 
internum (inner peridium), a layer 
directly enclosing the gleba. 

Pernien’cuymMA—lIrregular cellular tissue, 
chiefly in glands and_ spheroidal 
masses. 

Prricy’Novs (z.¢., round the ovary)—The 
term is applied to petals, &c., when the 
disk bearing them is quite free from the 
ovary ; but is more or less combined 
with the base of the calyx-tube. The 
ovary is then still described as free or 
superior, even though the combined 
disk and calyx-tube may form a deep 
cup with the ovary lying at the bottom ; 
the calyx is said to be free or inferior, 
and the petals are described. as 
inserted on the calyx. 

PrRIPHER’AL — The outer portion of a 
circle. 

Prr’IsPERM, PERISPER’MIUM, PERISPER/MUM 
—Synonym for ‘‘ Albumen.” 

Prr’1stomMu—The opening of the sporangium 
of mosses after the removal of the 
calyptra and operculum. 

PrritHn’c1a—The cysts or capsules con- 
taining the asci. 

PrERiTHE’c1umM—The envelope surroundin 
the masses of fructification in Fungi an 
Lichens. 

PERITROPAL, PER'ITROPUS— Where the axis 
of a seed is perpendicular to the axis of 
the pericarp, to which it is attached. 

Prrua’rivus, Prria’tus—Shining with a 
pearly lustre ; furnished with rounde 
tubercular appendages. : 

PERPUSIL’LUS—Synonym for ‘ Pusillus.” 

Prrsist’eEnt—When any part or organ, in 
particular plants, remains beyond the 
period of maturity and fall, appointed 
for similar parts in other plants; or to 
the period of full maturity attained by 
neighbouring parts. 

Prr’sonate, Prrsona’tus—A form of 
monopetalous bilabiate corolla, where 
the orifice of the tube is closed by an 
inflated projection of the throat. 

Pertvu’sus — Synonym for “ Perforatus.” 
(See the outer glume of Andropogon 

ertusus.) ~ 

Per’vious, Pervivs—Admitting the pas- 
sage of some portion without interrup- 
tion; as where the pith is continued 
through a node in the stem, 

Per’'uLa—Little pouch. A sac formed in 
some orchids by the prolonged and 
united bases of two of the segments of 
their perianth. The cup-like covering 
of buds, formed by the abortion of 
their outer leaves. 


- -- Pges—A foot, or, as in Ipomcea Pes-capree, 


from the supposed resemblance of the 
- leaves to the foot of a goat. ; 
Per’at, Px’ratum—One of the foliaceous 
expansions constituting the subordinate 
parts of the floral whorl, termed the 
corolla. They are usually alternate 
with the sepals; that is to say, the 
centre of each petal is immediately over 
or within the interval between the 
sepals. PzraLopEus—Where a double 
flower is formed by the transformation _ 


of any of the parts about the corolla 
into petal-like expansions. PETALOID 
—Kesembling petals. 

Prr'roiz, Peri’otus—The stalk or support 
by which the blade or limb of a leaf 
is attached to thestem. PtTIOoLA’TED— 
Furnished with a petiole or leafstalk. 
The separate stalk of each leaflet in a 
compound leaf is terme: a petiolule. 

Puanog’amous, PHANEROGAMOUS, PHa- 
noc’amus, PHANEROGAMUS—Plants of 
the twoclasses, Dicotyledons and Mono- 
cotyledons, in which the male and 
female organs are apparént, in one 
shape or another, at some period of 
their life. 

Pua.'tus—A name given to a genus of 
fungi from a supposed resemblance ; 
the species are not without beauty, 
but are nearly all foetid. 

Puant'ceous, PHani’ceus—Purple ; 
very slightly tinged with grey. 

Put’'tos—Fond, as in Nemophila. 

PHirEps—A vein. 


Puio’1aA—A termination used in many of 
the specific names derived from the 
Greek, and signifies bark. (See 
Eucalyptus hemiphloia, ‘‘half barked”; 
E. melanophloia, “black barked”; #. 
ochrophloia, “ yellow barked ”; LZ. side- 
rophloia ‘‘iron barked.” 

Puracul’eervs—W here an otherwise con- 
tinuous cavity is separated into 
subordinate parts by transverse par- 
titions of a membranous or cellular 
character. : < 

Puy.’LaRies—A useless term, which has 
been introduced for the bracts or scales 
of the involucre of Composite. 

Puy.io’p1uM—When the limb of a leaf is 
abortive, and the petiole becomes 
developed into a flattened expansion, 
like mostof Australian Acacias, wattles, 
brigalow, myall, &c, PHYLLODI’NEUS 
—Bearing phyllodia. 

Puyt/Loma—The aggregate mass of germs 
contained in a leaf-bud. 

PuHyYittoma’NIA—Leaf-madness; where a 
superabundance of leaf-buds is formed 
in comparison with flower-buds, 

PHYLLOTAX’Is—The manner in which leaves 
are arranged upon the stem. 

Puyt’LutA—tThe scar left on the branch by 
the fall of a leaf. 

Puymato'pEvs — Synonym for “ Verru- ; 


cosus. 

Puy’sa—A bladder. 

Puysre’Ma, Puysev’ma — A _— swelling. 
Synonym for ‘‘Frond” in the aquatic 
Alge ; also a branch of a Chara. 

Puysiot’ocy—That part of Botany which 
treats of the functions of plants. 

Puytoc’raPpny, Paytoera’pHiA—That de- 
partment of Botany which includes 
the description of plants. 

-HY TOLITHS—F ossil plants. 

Puyto.’oey, PHrror’oeia (Phyton, a plant ; 
and logos, a discourse)—Synonym for 
“ Botany.” 


red, 


Puytono’M1a—Synonym for ‘‘ Botanical 
Physiology.” 
Puytony’mia— Synonym for ‘‘ Organo- 


graphia,” ; 


‘Pr'cuus—Black, with a brownish tinge; 
red, almost concealed by admixture 
with intensely deep grey. 


Pio’tus—Painted. Example, Bignoniapicta. . 


Pr'teus—A cap. PiLn’oLtum—aA little cap. 


Prurpitm—Like a cap. (See cap of 
Mushroom.) 

Prurr’nrus —- Bearing hair. Prnose’, 
Pino'sus — Hairy. Prtosius’cuLus— 


Somewhat hairy. Prtts—Hair. (See 
the common Carrot plant.) 

Pin’na—A leaflet. Pinnatr, Prnna’rep, 
Pinna’tus—A compound leaf, with 
leaflets arranged along each side of 
the rhachis. When the arrange- 
ment is confined to pairs, it con- 
stitutes the “equally or pari-pin- 
nate”; when terminated by an odd 
leaflet, the ‘unequally or impari-pin- 
nate.” PINNATIFID, PINNATI/FIDUS— 
When the lateral incisions of a simple 
leaf extend towards the axis, and 
approach the form termed Pinnati- 
sec’tus, a form of pinnatifid, where the 
incisions are deep, PinNATE—Extend- 
ing to the axis. 

Pin'nutz.—A leaflet of a pinna or secon- 
dary leaflet. : 

Pir—In floriculture, is a single bloom, 
where several grow upon a common 
stalk, as in the Agapanthus, Poly- 
anthus, Auricula, &c. The pips thus 
growing together are described as a 
truss. (See ‘‘Truss.”’) 

Prstvonm, Pisivor’mis—About the size 
and shape of a garden Pea. 

Pis’tit, Pistin’/LuM—Hither synonymous 
with ‘‘Carpel,” when each portion of 
the innermost floral organ is free; or 
it is composed of the aggregation of 
the carpels, when these unite and 
thus form a compound organ. It is 
essentially composed of the ovary, 
with its ovules; and the stigma or 
stigmata, with sometimes an inter- 
vening style. lowers are termed 
pistillate when they bear a pistil, but 
either no stamens at all or only im- 
perfect ones, 

Pita, Mepvt’La—A cylinder of cellular 
tissue, occupying the centre or longi- 
tudinal axis of thestem. It is active 
only in gone stems cr branclies, 
becomes dried up and compressed as 
the wood hardens, and often finally 
disappears, or is scarcely distinguishable 
in old’ trees. . 

Puacen’ts, Pracunta’rtun—The part of 
the inside of the ovary to which the 
ovules are attached ; sometimes a mere 
point or line on the inner surface, often 
more or less thickened cr raised. 
Placentation is therefore the indication 
of the part of the ovary to which the 
ovules are attached. Placentas are 
axile (see fruit of Hypericum), when 
the ovules are attached to the axis or 
centre—that is, in plurilocular ovaries, 
when they are attached to the inner 
angle of each cell; in unilocular simple 
ovaries, which have almost always an 
excentrical style or stigma, when the 
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ovules are attached to the side of the , 
ovary nearest tothe style; inunilocular , 


compound ovarics, when the ovules are 
attached to a central protuberance, 
. column, or axis rising up from the base 
of the cavity. If this column does not 
reach the top of the cavity, the placenta 
is said to be free and central. (See 
fruit of Dianthus, &e.) Parietal (See 


fruit of Violet.) When the ovules are +: -- 


attached to the inner surface of’ the 
cavity of a one-celled compound ovary. 
Parictal placentas are usually slightly 
thickened or raised lines, sometimes 
broad surfaces nearly covering the 
inner surface of the cavity, sometimes 
projecting far into the cavity, and con- 
stituting partial dissepiments, or even 
meeting in the centre, but without 
cohering there. In the latter case the 
distinction between the one-celled and 
the several-celled ovary sometimes 
almost disappears. 

Pra’ct1os—Oblique, as in Plagianthus. 

PLANE, PLA'NuS—F lat; where a surface is 
perfectly level. 


PLanivs’cuLus— Where a surface is nearly 


but not quite level. 

Piant—In a botanical sense, includes 
every being which has vegetable life, 
from the largest trees to the minute 
Algee of the ponds. 

Prantinc—-Do not plant trees or shrubs 
deep. This is the cause very often of 
stunted growth, early decay, and even 
death itself. Deep planting is often 
done with the idea that the tree will 
stand more firmly. When removing, 
never allow the roots to be exposed 
longer than necessary, and see that as 
little injury as possible is done to them 
in the operation of removal. 

Piar’ys, in compounds, signifies ‘ broad.” 
Pratycar’pus—Broad fruit. Praty- 
PHYL’LUS—Broad leaf. PLATYSTIGMA— 
Broad stigma. Puar’ys -— Large or 
broad; in composition, Platy; in 
Latin, Latus and Late, as the Stag’s- 
horn fern, Platyecrium. 

Pur'ton—Several ; in composition, Ple’‘io; 
ia Latin, Plu'ri. 

PLE'IOPUYLLUS—W here no buds, and eon- 
sequently no branches are developed 
in the axils of leaves, and the stem 
supports these only. 

Pre'nus—Full. Synonym for ‘ Double,” 
where the staniens and pistils become 
petaloid. Also where a stem is solid, 
in contradistinction to ‘hollow” or 
“*fistular.” 

Prevrocar’Pi—Mosses with the fructifica- 
tion proceeding laterally from the axils 
of the leaves. 

PLEUREN'cHYMA—W oody tissue, 

PrrvnosPer’mus—Ribbed seed. Preuro- 
can’Pus—Ribbed fruit, as the fiuit of 
#teus pleurocarps, a Fig of Northern 
Queensland, 

PLEXE-OBLAS'TUS—When cotyledons .rise 
above ground in germination, but do 
not assume the appearance of leaves. 

Puicath’, Prica’tus—Folded together in 
longitudinal plaits, regularly disposed. 
Puica/TuLAts—Minutely plaited. (See 
Aloe plicatitis.) 
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Phopocar’rium—A fruib composed of fol- 
licles ranged round an axis, Synonym 
for “Folliculus.” For example see the 
Larkspur, , 

Pium’Bevs—Lead-coloured ; 
metallic lustre. 

Pioma’tus—Synonym for “ Pinnatus.” 

Puumosn’, Prumo’sus—When hair is in- 
vested with branches, arranged like the 
beard on a feather. 

Puu’MuLE, Pxiv’muta—The portion of the 
embryo which develojs in a contrary 
direction to the radicle. It is the first 
bud, or germinate, of the young plant. 

Puv’RI signifies “several” in compounds, 
Thus: PLURILO’cULAR—Several celled. 
PLURIPARTI'TUS— Where an organ is 
deeply divided into several nearly dis- 
tinct portions. . 

PNEU’MATO-CHYMI'FERUS—A term applied 
to spiral vessels ; and PNEURATO’FERUS 
has been restricted to the external 
membranous tube of such vessels, 

Pocvtiror’mus—Cup-shaped. 

Pon—Synonym for ‘‘ Legume.” 

Pope’t1a—The stalk; like elongations of 
the thallus of some lichens. 

Popocar’pus, Pop’ocarp—Wherethe ovary 
is seated on « gynobasis, gynophore. 
Popoer'nium—Synonym for ‘ Gyno- 

_ phorus.” 

Popocr’PHALUS— Where a head of flowers 
is elevated on a long peduncle. 

Po’con—Beard ; in Latin Barba. 
heath-like small shrub Leucopogon 
juniperinus, so common on forest 
land, the flowers of which are bearded 
inside. ) 

Pour'tus—Perfectly smooth and glossy or 
polished, as the testa of many seeds. 

- Por/Len—Utricular grains, formed within 
the anthér, either free and resembling 
dust, or variously agglutinated into 
waxy masses. The ‘‘granules” are 
very minute particles within the pollen 
grains; and the ‘‘pollentube” is a 
membranous extension of a coat of the 
grain, developed when this is subjected 
to the influence of the stigma. PoLuEn- 
Mass—An agglutinated mass of pollen, 
peculiar to the state in which it occurs 
in some orders; as in Orchidee and 
Asclepiadeze, Pouirna’ris, Pon.tno’- 
sus—As if dusted with pollen. Poxti’- 
NicUs—Composed ‘of or bearing some 
relation to pollen. 

Pov’trx, Poiriica’r1s—A thumb’s breadth, 
about an inch long. 

Pott’nNta—Term used to designate the 
pollen-masses in Orchidee. (See the 
genus Dendrobium, which has 4, or 
ria, which has 8 of these masses in 
each flower.) . 

Pot/y—Many, or an indefinite number, in 

composition. Thus : PoLyADEL’PHIA— 

Plants whose stamens cohere into more 

than two distinct groups or bundles. 

Poiran’/DRA—F lowers with more than 

twelve stamens; or flowers are called 

Polyan‘drous when the stamens are free 

andnumerous. PoLyAn’rHuS—Bearing 

many flowers. Ponycar’picus, PoLy- 
oaR/PusS—Whiere the carpels, being dis- 
tinct and numerous, each flower bears 


dull grey, with 


(See the © 
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several fruits, Used synonymously 
with either perennial or arborescent 
plants, which, lasting many years, 
reproduce their fruits many times, in 
contralistinction to ‘ Monoearpous.” 
Potycr’pHaLus—Having many heads. 
Potycna’/pIs—Many branches. Pory- 
coc’ous—-A fruit composed of many 
cocea, Ponyey’nous— Having many 
distinct pistils, or an avary with many 
distinct styles, 

Potrye’anous — When there are male, 

' female, and hermaphrodite flowers on 
the same or on distinct plants, : 

Potyper’ara—(1st sub-class of Dicotyle- 
dons, Petals distinct, wanting in a 
few genera, very rarely united), 

Pour, Po'mum—A fleshy multilocular fruit, 
matured from an inferior ovary; the 
seeds enclosed in dry cells, with a bony 
or cartilaginous lining. The Apple is 
an example. 

PomeEnripia'‘Nus—Applied to flowers which 
expand after noon. 

Pomir’zrus—Bearing fruit or excrescences, 
shaped like an apple. Pomrror’mis— 
Se heal the shape of an apple. 
Powovedy, OMOLO’GIA—A treatise on 

ruits. ~ 


Poren’cuymMa—Cellular tissue, elongated 
and apparently perforated by pores, 
Poro’sus—Where the tissue is, or appears 
to be, full of small holes. Por’utus— 
The diminutive from “ Porus.”: Porus, 
and pl. Port— Aminate superticial 
hole. Synonym for ‘‘Stoma,” and for 

** Ascus” of some Fungi. : 

Porpuy’REus—Synonym for ‘Purpurevs.” 
(See the bracts of Porphyrocoma, a 
plant not uncommon in bush-houses). 

Posti’cus—Behind. Synonym for ‘ Ex- 
trorsus.” The words posterior, back, 
and anterior, front, are often used for 
upper and lower respectively, but their 
meaning is sometimes reversed if the 
writer supposes himself in the centre of 
the flower instead of outside it. 

Pora’mEZ—Synonym for ‘‘ Fluviales.” 

Pous or Pus, Popos—A foot. As in Podo- 
carpus and Lycopodium. 

Pra’/cox—Appearing or flowering earlier 
than other allied species: Precrus— 
Ripening befure others; synonym for 
“* Preecox.” 

PRa&rLoRA’TION and PREFOLIATION—Terms 
used synonymously for ‘‘ Alstivation ” 
and ‘‘ Vernation,” but are seldom used 
in descriptive botany. 

Praomorsr’, Pramor’sus—Bitten off, end- 
ing abruptly ; as where roots, or more 
frequently rhizomata (called roots), 
have decayed at the end. Also where 
the truncate termination of any folia- 
ceous lamina appears jagged. (See 
pinne of Caryota urens.) 

Prano'men—-The first nathe; synonym for 
‘*Generia.” : 

Pravs’tus—Burnt at the point, of a brown 
tint, as though it had besn produced 
by burning. 

Pra’sinus—Leek-green. Pure green, with 
a slight admixture of grey. 


Praten’sts — Belonging to a meadow. 
Species usually met with in meadows, 
as the common Red Clover—Trifoliwm 
pratense. 

Prick’Les and Spines—In ordinary lan- 
guage these terins are often confounded. 
A prickle (aculeus), however, is a mere 
outgrowth from the bark, while the 
spine (spina) is an abortive sharp- 
pointed branchlet. A slight pressure 
at the base will suffice to detach a 
prickle, as its attachment is but super- 
ficial, but to remove a spine the woody 
cylinder of the branch with which 
it is continuous has to be broken or 
cut. 

Primary, Prmta/n1us—The part which is 
first developed. The principal parts 
in the subdivisions of a compound 
arrangement, as the main petioles of 
a compound leaf; the pedicels of a 
compound wmbel which support the 
partial umbel. 

Prim’atiIve, Primitt’vus—The_ first or 
earliest. The first part developed. 
Applied to specific types ; in opposition 
to forms resulting from hybridisation. 

Pri‘uinz, Pri'mrna—The outermost and 
last developed integument to the 
nucleus of the ovule. 

Primor’DIAL, Primorpia’Lis—The earliest 
formed of any set of organs, or the 
principal parts of some of them. 
PRIMORDIAL-UTRICLE—The layer or 
internal coating first formed in and co- 
extensive with the cell, during the per- 
fecting of the cellular tissue. 

PRIsMAT'ICAL — Prism-shaped. Prismar’- 
1cus—A pproaching the form of a prism; 
where the surface of either solids or 
tubes presents angles, disposed longi- 
tudinally. Prismen’cHymMA — Where 
the vesicles of the cellular tissue are 
prismatic. (See Juncus prismato- 
carpus.) 

Proxpocip’rus—Beaked. (See fruit of 
Martynia.) 

Proce’rus—Lofty. Synonym for ‘‘Elatus. 

Procum’sgnt, Procum’sEns—-Lying upon 
or trailing along the ground. (See 
Justicia procumbens.) 

Propvc’tum, _Propuc’tus — Prolonged. 
Synonym for ‘‘ Calcar.” 

Proem’sryo—The portion of the spore in 
some <Acotyledons which assumes a 
folinceous character in developing. 

PROEM/INENS—When a part is unusually 
extended or stretches beyond another, 
which more frequently surpasses it. 

Prosscr’urA—A small longitudinal projec- 
tion on some stems where the leaf 
originates. 

Prour’rrovus, Pro’LIFER, PROLI/FERUS— 
An unusual development of super- 
numerary parts, of the same or of a 
different description from those on 
which they are developed, as where the 
flower-buds become viviparous ; where 
the leaf produces germs, &c. 

Proui’crrus—Applied to a portion of the 
apothecio of Lichens, in which the 
sporules are generated. 

Prom’Inens — Projecting beyond 
neighbouring part. 


” 
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Pro’nus—Face downwards. Lying flat 
upon the ground, or other support. 
Applied also to the under surface of a 
horizontal leaf. 

Propac'utuM—An offset. Propaco—A 
shoot, a layer, an axillary bud. Pro- 
PAG/ULUM—Synonym for ‘“‘ Propacu- 
lum,” a granular reproductive body, 
many of which, collected together, 
form the soredia of Lichens. _ 

Propaca’tion — This term, applied to 
plants, means any method by which 
they can be increased in number. To 
deal with this subject would necessi- 
tate the use of illustrations, so little 
more than the enumeration of the 
names of the various modes employed 
for this object will be given. By seed 
may be termed the most natural, but a 
very large number of plants in cultiva- 
tion are created by the art and in- 
genuity of man, and_ such cannot with 
safety be reproduced by seed; there- 
fore, recourse is made to what is termed 
budding, cuttings, grafting, layering, 
and leaf-propagation offset, tubers, 

- bulbs, corns, &c. 

Pro’puysis, Pros’pHysis—Synonym for 
“* Adductor.”  ~ 

Proprius (Peculiar)—Partial. 

Proscor’La—A viscid gland on the ros- 
tellum of an Orchid. 

PROSEM’BRYUM—Synonym for ‘ Perisper- 
mium.” 

PROSEN’CHYMA, or woody tissue, differs in 
having its cells considerably longer 
than broad, usually tapering at each 
end into points and overlapping each 
other. The cells are commonly thick- 
walled ; the tissue is firm, tenacious, 
and elastic, and constitutes the prin- 
cipal part of wood, of the inner bark, 
and of the nerves and veins of leaves— 
forming, in short, the framework of the 
plant. 

Prostra’tus—See ‘ Procumbent.” 

PRoTeRAN’THOUS, PROTERANTHUS— Where 
the flower-buds expand before the leaf- 
buds. 

Protropuyto’Loey—Fossil botany. ; 

Protorias’MA—A coating deposited on the 
inside of the cells of the cellular tissue, 
of quaternary .chemical composition 
(carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen), which fills an important part in 
cell-division and growth. 

PROTOS’TROPHIS—A spiral vessel, separat- 
ing from the main bundle that enters 
theleaf, and forming part of the primary 
velns, 

PrororHat’Lus—The first part formed, or 
substratum to the thallus of Lichens. 

Prui/ya—Powdery secretions on the surface 
of some plants; also on certain fruits. 
Pruina’tvs, | Prutno’sus — Frosted, 
powdery, as the ‘‘ bloom” upon Plums 
or Grapes. This term is scarcely dis- 
tinct from ‘‘ Roridus.” 

Pro'xtxe—Shrubs should always be done 
with a knife, and in such a manner as 
to leave them with a natural appear- 
ance. Clean cutting is more agreeable 
to the eye, and less hurtful to the plant 
as the wound readily heals over. Dead 


branches should be cut off as close as 
possible to the stem or parent branch, 
that the wound may soon be grown 
over, In shortening branches cut close 
to a bud, which should be on the ont- 
side of the branch of the tree or shrub, 
where such are alternately placed, asin 
the Peach. Roses—It has been found 
best to sparingly prune vigorous- 
growing kinds, whilst “the weaker- 
growing sorts should be cut back pretty 
close. : 

Pro’num—A plum ; synonym for “Drupa.” 
Proniror’Mis—Approaching the form 
of a Plum. 

Prov'RIENS—Itching ; producing an itching 
sensation. See the pods of the Cow- 
hage (Jucuna pruriens). 

Psgv’prs—False. Thus:—Pseu’D0-BULB— 
Swollen internodes as seen in the stems 
of some Orchideee. Psrv'Do-car’pus— 
Synonym for ‘Galbulus.” Psrupo- 
costa’Ttus—W here the outer veins of a 
leaf combine, and form a line parallel 
to the .margin. Psrupo-erra’tus— 
Where the annulus of a fern is seated 
on the summit of the theca. Psrupo- 

“HYme’n1umM—A covering of the spores 

of Alge, resembling the hymenium of 
Fungi. Pszupo-Prrip'tum—Resembling 
a peridium. Psrvpo-PERIsto’MIUN— 
The external peristome, where it is 
early obliterated. _Pszupo-Po’DIUM— 
A leafless dilated branch, on which 
the sessile theca of some Mosses is 
developed. 

Psi’‘Los—Bare. 

PsILOsPEr’MuUM—Bare seed, as in Strychnos 
psilosperma, of which the seeds are 
wanting the usual hairs of the genus. 

Psitosta/cHyus — A thin spike; where 
the inflorescence is in very slender 


_ spikes. 

Prerrpies, Prerip/tum—Synonym for 
** Samara.” 

PreRmpo’GRAPHIA, PreRicRaPH'Ia — A 


treatise on ferns. 

Prerocar’pus—When a fruit is winged. 
Prerocav’Lis — Where a_ stem is 
winged. Preroc/onus — Where an 
angle is winged. Preroi/prus—An 
elevated extension of the surface, as- 
suming a wing-like appearance. 
Prero’popus—Where the petiole is 
winged. PrerosperR’mMus—Where a 
seed is winged. Prerya’orpus—Where 
the peduncle is winged. 

Pry’oHoprs — Synonym 
plasma.” 

Po’serTy, Puper’tas—The period when a 
plant first begins to produce flowers, 
PupeR—The period ef maturation in 
fruit. 

Pu’srsceNcE—Elevated extension of the 
cellular tissue of the epidermis, assum- 
ing the character of hair, scale, or 


for ‘‘Proto- 


gland. Pusrscent—Furnished with 
pubescence. Pusic’sRuS — Bearing 
pubescence. 


Pucion’1rormis—Shaped like » dagger. 
(See leaves of Dendrobium pugiont- 
forme, a rather common epiphyte in the 
mountainous parts of Southern Queens- 
land.) 
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PuucHer’tus, Puncuer, Purcura, Put- 
cHRUM—Fair or beautiful, as Cesalpinia 
puleherrima, the Barbadoes flower fence. 

Puu’Lus—Black. Synonym for ‘‘ Coraci- 
nus.” 

Puxpro’sus—Pulpy ; of the consistence of 


pulp. PuLpa—Pulp.. 
PULVERA’CEUS, PULVE’RICS—Powdery or 
dusty. . PuLvEruten’tus — Dusted, 


coated with powdery grains. Pur’vis 
—Dust; any light powder excreted on 
thesurface. Putvis’cuLUs—The powder 
contained in the spore-cases of some 
Fungi. 

Putvi'nus—A cushion, An enlargement, 
like a swelling, on the stem immediately 
below the leaf. Punvina’tus, Put- 
VINIFOR’MIS—Assuming the appear- 
ance of a cushion or pillow. Put- 
VIN'ULA, PuLvin’uLUs—Diminutive of 
“Pulvinus,” often applied to the 
‘branched or simple excrescences origi- 
nating on the upper surface of the 
thallus of some Lichens. 

Pu'mitus — Dwarfish, in comparison with 
allied species. 

Pune’tate, Puncta’tus, PuNcricuta’Tvs, 
Puncricvto’sus—-Synonym for ‘ Dot- 
ted.” Punotiror’mis—In the form of 
a small pointed projection, or nearly 
reduced to a mere point. 

Pon’cent, Pun’cens—Very hard and 
sharp-pointed (pricking). 

Punr'ceus (Scarlet)—-Pure red. 

Pur’pLr, Purevura‘aivs, Purrura’tvs, 
Pourpvu’reus—Of a purple colour ; blue 
and red. PURPURAS’CEUS, inclining to 
a purple colour. 

Pusiu’tus (Weak and small)—Diminu- 
tive, with respect to allied species. 
PustuLa’tus, Pustuto’sts—Having con- 

vex elevations like blisters. 

Pouta’MEN (Shell or nut)—The endocarp, 
when it becomes hard and bone-like, 
as in stone fruits, Puramina’ceus— 
Bony. 

Pyo’nos—Dense, as in PYCNOCEPH’ALUS, 
where the flowers are densely crowded 
in the inflorescence ; PycNosTACHYS, a 
dense-flowered spike. 

Pyemz’us (Dwartish)—Synonym for ‘‘ Pu- 
milus.” (See the common Coast Grass, 
Panicum pygmeum.) 

Prracan’rHus—-With yellow spines. (Fire © 
spine.) 

PyRaMIDAL, Pyramip’aLis—Hither angu- 
lar and tapering upwards, as a pyra- 
mid, or used synonymously with 
** Conical.” 

Pyre'Ng, Pyre'NA— Synonym for ‘ Pata- 
men,” and particularly when the puta- 
men consists of several distinct stones 
or nuts, each enclosing a seed. 

Pyrena’RiumM, Pyrrp/tum—Synonym for 
“Pomum,” more especially when the 
endocarp is bony. 

Pyre’Nnooarp—Cup-shaped ascocarp, with 
the margin incurved so as to forma 
narrow-mouthed cavity. The same as 
perithecium. 

Pyc’nipss are large thick-walled sperma- 
gones, of which the sterigmata are 
simple, inarticulate, tubular, tapering 
pedicels, called ‘‘ stylospores.” 
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Pyrir/Erus, Pyriror’Mis—Pear-shaped. 

Pyxip'1um, Pyxrp’utA—A capsule with 
transverse dehiscence, which separates 
it into two parts—the lid or oper- 
culum, and the urn or amphora, Ap- 
plied also to the theca of Mosses, 
and fruit of Pimpernel, <Anagallis 
arvensis. 


Quan’kI signifies Four, in compounds, as in 
the following terms :—QUADRANGU- 
LA/RIS. QUADRAN’GULUS—Four  cor- 
nered, approximating to the form of a 

uadrangular prism. QUADRICRU’RIS— 
Having four legs or supports, QUAD- 
RIDI'GITATE—Digitate in four divisions. 
Quaprira’RIus — Arranged in four 
rows. _QUADRIFO’LIATE—Synonym for 
* Quadridigitate.” | QuaADRI/FIDUS — 
Cleft in four arts. QuapRi/sucus—In 
four pairs (jugum, a yoke). 

QuaR‘TINE, Quarti'NA— A lamina, re- 
sembling a distinct integument, which 
occasionally occurs within the tercine 
or nucleus of ovules. QUATERNATE— 
When verticulate appendages are 
arranged in fours, 

QuasiRaDIA‘tUs—Where the florets of the 
ray, in the capitula of Composite, are 
inconspicuous. Also applied to the | 
periclinium when it appears to be only 
slightly radiate. 

Qui'NATE, QUINA’TUS (QuINUS, five)—W here | 
five similar parts are arranged together, 

Quincun’cIaAL, Quincuncra’LIs —In_ the 
order of the Quincunx. When the parts 
of a floral whorl, in estivation, are five, 
and so disposed that two are extorior, 
one or two wholly interior, and the 
other two, or one, partially imbricate. 

QUINQUENER’VED, QUINQUENER’VIS, QUIN- 
QUENER'VIUS — When the primary 
nerves of a leaf, four in number, 
branch off from the base of the limh, 
so that (including the midrib or mid- 
nerves) it becomes furnished witli five 
ribs, QuINTU’/PLINERVIS—Where four 
distinctly-marked primary nerves of a 
leaf are given off from the midrib, but 
do not meet at the base as in quingqui- 
nerved, 

Quinti’nNa—A lamina resembling a distinct 
integument, which occasionally invests 
the embryo, within the quartine. 

QUINTU'PLED, QuINTU’PLEX—Where the 
arrangement is a multiple of five. 


Racsz—A variety of any species of which 
the individuals for the most part retain 
a marked peculiarity of character when 
raised fromseed. To the Queenslander 
this can be explained by reference to 
the Peach-tree. Those which fruit 
prolifically about Brisbane- may be 
said to belong tu the China ‘‘race,” 
those of Stanthorpe and the Southern. 
Colonies to the old Persian ‘‘race.” It 
will be observed that a great difference 
occurs in both leaf and fruit. 

Race’un, Ra’cemus, Kaczemosr—A form 
of inflorescence in which the flowers 
are borne on pedicels along a single 


undivided axis or rhachis. RAQE- 
MIFOR'MIS—Shaped like a raceme. 
RacemMutosus — The diminutive of 
“ Racemosus,” the inflorescence in very 
small racemes. , 

Ra’‘cuis or Rua’cHis—That portion of an 
inflorescence, leaf, or frond upon which 
the ramifications are attached—that is, 
the continuation of the petiole or 
peduncle? also of the stipes in ferns. 
RHA‘CHILLA is the axis of the spikelet 
of a grass. 

Racur'tis—A disease 
abortien of fruit. 

Ra’D1ar, Rapia’Lis—Belonging to the ray, 
in Composite, &c. 

Ra’piant, Ra‘piate, Rania’tep, Raprar’- 
tnc, Ra’pians, Rapia/tus—Arranged 
like rays, or the extreme portion 
of rays, spreading from a common 
centre, 

Rap’icat, Ranica’Lt1is—Proceeding from a 
point close to the summit or crown of 
the root. RaApica’tion—The general 
disposition and arrangement of the 
roots. 

Rapicet’La and Raprcuta—The diminu 
tive for ‘‘ Radix,” root. 

Rap‘tcLE, Rapr'cura— The rudimentary 
state of the root inthe embryo. Some- 
times applied to small roots, or to the 
fibres about the tap-root. 

Ra’DIUS-MEDUL'LARIS—A. pith or medullary 
ray. 

Raisins, Dryine or—See “ Currants.” 

Ra’uaL, Ramua’Lis—Either originating 
from a branch, or merely growing on & 
branch. 

Rawea’R1ius—Usually restricted to aerial 
roots, which originate from branches. 

Ramen'tuM—A_ shaving; a thin mem- 
branous scale-like lamina of cellular’ 
tissue, on the surface of plants, RAMEN- 
TA’CEOUS, RAMENTA’CEUS — Bearing 
ramenta, as found on the stipes of many 
Ferns. 

Ra Meus, Ra’MEvs—Synonym for ‘ Ra- 
mal. 

RaniFLo’Rus— Where the flower or inflores- 
cence occurs on the branches. 

Rawiror'MIs — Resembling a branch in 


producing the 


orm. 

Rawmo’sus—Full of branches. 

Ra’uus—A branch ; any subdivision of the 
stem, originating in the development 
of a caulinar leaf-bud. Ra’muLtus—A 
little branch ; also Rawun’cunvs, the 
ultimate subdivision in branching. 
Ramvs’cutum ts synonymous. Ramus'- 
aH is applied to the mycelium of some 


ungi. 

Rap’crus—Like the Radish root. Syno- 
nytn for ‘ Fusiformis.” 

Rarar’, Rarwa (A seam)—A. fibro-vasen- 
lar chord running from the placenta to 
the nucleus, through the chalaza. 

Rapnr’pg, Ra‘puipa, Ra’PHis (A neeaiet 
—A minute frequently acicular crystal 
of some insoluble salt formed in the 
interior of plants. These are abundant 
in the fruit of Afonstera deliciosa, also 

*in the stalk of Rhubarb (giving sign of 
their presence -by grittiness of the 
tissue when cut through), 


Ra’nvus—Thinly set; where particular 
organs are not crowded, or fewer in 
number than is usual in allied species. 

Ray—The outer florets in a capitulum in 
Composit#,, The outer flowers, when 
differently formed from the inner, in 
umbels, 

Recer’racte, Recerta’ourum—In a capi- 
tate inflorescence the receptacle is the 
short, flat convex or conical axis on 
which the flowers are seated. It is 
also used for the torus of a single 
flower, and then is the extremity of 
the peduncle (above the calyx) upon 
which the corolla, stamens, and ovary 
are inserted. It is sometimes little 
more than a mere point or minute hemis- 
phere, but it is often also more or less 
elongated, thickened, or otherwise 
enlarged. (See “Disk,” or ‘ Disc.”) 
In ferns, that part of the vein on which 
the sorus is seated. The terms, how- 
ever, are of varying ignition, most 
usually implyiag a hollowed-out body 
containing other bodies. The same as 
stroma ; stalk of a discocarp, &c., in 


‘litchens ; cup of the thallus containing 


soredia. 

Re’csss, Ruczs‘sus—Synonym for ‘‘Sinus.” 

Reowr'Nate Recit'NInc, Reouina’tus—So 
far bent from a perpendicular direction 
that the upper end becomes directed 
towards the ground. Also implies that 
one part is Frcesed down upon another, 

Reconpr'tus—Hidden, 

Rectirio’rus — Where the axis of the 
florets, in some Composite, are parallel 
to the main axis of the inflorescence. 
RecrineRvis — Straight-nerved ; syno- 
nym for ‘‘ Parallelinervis.” 

Racur’ven, ‘Recurva’tus, Recur‘vus— 
Synonym‘ for “‘ Curved”s but especially. 
when the bending is in a backward 
direction. 

Recurr’tus — Having the appearance of 
being divested of epidermis. 

Repv’pLicate, REDv’PLICATIVE, REDUPLI- 
oa’tus, REDuUPLICATI‘oUS — Valvate ; 
with the edges reflexed. 

Rervex’, Reriex’sp, RerLex’us—Turned 

ack; where the apex is so far bent 

back: as to approach the base. (See 

the hairs upon the stems of the common 
rning Glory, Zpomcea purpurea.) 

Rerrao’rus—Broken; where a part is so 
suddenly reflex as to appear broken at 
the point where curvature takes place. 
(See the spikelets of the common grass, 
Andropogon refractus.) 

Rno’ua—'Phe eapsula tricocca of Linnzus. 
Ibis a fruit containing three or more 
cells, few-seeded, superior, dry, the 
cells bursting from the axis with elas- 
ticity. The outer coat is frequently 
softer than the endocarpium or inner 
coat,-and separates from it when ripe. 
The cells of this kind of fruit are called 
cocci. The castor oil plant furnishes 
a good example. 

Recres’sus—Synonym for ‘“ Neflexus.” 
Where a floral organ assumes the 
character of another which belongs 

the whorl preceding that in position to 
which itself belongs, 
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Raoa’onar, ReEcura’Ris—Uniformity in 
structure or condition, where subordi- 
nate parts of the same kind closely 
resemble each other, and are sym- 
metrically arranged. 

Rew'iquiai—Leavings ; appendages which 
wither without falling off. Synonym 
for “ Induvie.” 

Remo’tus—Synonym for ‘“ Rarus,” 

ReNiroRM, RENIFOR'MI8, RéNna’RIUS— 
Resembling the section, taken longi- 

_  tudinally, through a kidney, 

Rerany’ (Bowed), REPAN’Dus—When the 
margin is uneven, bespeaking the ten- 
dency to become sinnate. 

Re’pews—Creeping; lying flat upon the 
ground, and emitting roots along the 
under surface. (See White or Dutch 
Clover, Trifoliwm repens.) 

Repiica’te, Rupiica'tive, REPLIoATI'vvs, 
Repira'tus (Unfolded) — Doubled 
down, so that the upper part comes in 
contact with the lower. In estivation 
the ve is inwards, in vernation back- 

8. 


: war 
Ra’pitum (A door cheek)—The persistent 


- portion of some pericarps, after the 
valves have fallen away. The Match- 
box Bean is a good example. 

Repropvuo'tive Oraans—The parts of a 
plant immediately coneérned- in the 
__ formation of seed, sporules, &c. 
Rub'rans—Creeping along. Synonym for 
‘* Repens.” . 
Resiniv’rRvs—Secreting resin. Examples : 
Aphanopetalum resinosum and Huca- 
lyptus resinifera, the ‘‘ Jimmy Low.” 
Raspira’tion, Resprra'tio (Breathing) — 
A function of the leaf and other parts, 
furnished with stomata, by which 
carbonic acid is decomposed, and car- 
bon assimilated into an organic com- 


pound, Pi 
Res’tans (Remaining) — Synonym for 
“* Persistens.”* oS 
Restip‘tnrs (Producing every year) — 


. Synonym for ‘ Perennis,” 

Resting SporRE—A spore which becomes 
quiescent, or rests for a period more 
or less long, before germination. 

Resv’Pinats, Resupina’tus (Lying on the 
back)—So turned or twisted that the 
parts naturally the undermost become 
the uppermost, and vice versd. 

Re'te—A net. Retic’uLats, RETicuLa’tus 
—Made like a net, resembling net- 
work, Retic’utum— A little net. 
Reti'reERus—Net bearing. RETIFOR’MIS 
—Net-like, &c. These terms are ap- 
plied to veins, as well as to any parts 
of plants with a net-like appearance, 
as the filameatous web-like appendaues 

often attached to species of Fungi. 

(See the veins of the leaf of Lyonsia 
reticulata, a common South Queensland 
climber.) 

Retinac’utum (A stay or hold-fast)—A 
viscid gland connected with the stigma 
in Orchidee and Asclepiadee, which 
retains the pollen-mass. 

Rerrac’tvs (Drawn back)—~Where cotyle- 
dons are so far prolonged at their base 
-as tc completely conceal the radicle. 


ReEtRocuRnva’tus—Synonym for ‘ Recur- 
vus.” ReTRo’FLEXUS—Synonym for 
“ Reflexus.” RETROFRAC’TUS — Syno- 
nym for “‘ Refractus.” Rerror’stm, 
Retror’sus—Used synonymously with 
“ Recurvus” and “ Reflexus.” RerTRo- 
vir’sus—Synonym for “ Inversus.” 

Rervse’, Rerv’sus (Blunted)—Having a 
slight depression or sinus at the apex. 
(See the leaves of an old plant of the 
common Sida weed.) ; 

ReEvo.v’BILis (Capable of being rolled back) 
—Synonym for ‘‘ Revolutivus,” which 
implies that an organ has its margins 
a backwards upon the under sur- 

ace, 

Revoture, Revoiv’rus (Turned back)— 
Rolled backwards from the extremity 
upon the underside or surface, as the 
flower lobes of Jasminum revolutum. 

Rua’cu1s—In ferns, that part of the stem of 
the frond upon which the pinne are 
placed, or the portion above the stipes. 
ene axis of a grass spike- 
et. 

Raure’ma—See “ Regma.” 

Ruizan'tHUs—Synonym for “ Radicalis.” 

Ratr’zina—The peculiar roots of Mosses and 
Lichens. 

Ru1zosias'tus—An embryo provided with 
an incipient root. 

Raizocanr’Pous, RuizocaRPia’NUS, RHIZO- 
car’picus—An herbaceous perennial. 

Ruizo’cenuM—The dilated base of the 
frond’ in certain Alge, from which 
proceed root-like appendages by which 
it adheres to its support. 

RurzorpEvs—Resembling a rootin general 
appearance. 

Ruizo'Mr, Ru1z6’Ma—A_ prostrate or sub- 
terranean stem, from which roots are 
emitted, and scaly leaves or branches 
given off at the joints. RHIZOMORPHUS 
—Assuming the appearance of a root. 
ee the underground stems of Ferns, 

Cc. 

Ruiz0'PHILUS—Growing attached to roots. 

Rur’zuLA—The rootsemitted by the sporules 
of Mosses, &c. 

RxHopo-Lev’cus—-A combination of red and 
white. 

Ruomerro’Lius—Where the leaf is rhom- 
pboidal. Reom’Borp, RuHomsor'DAL, 
RuomBe'vs, RHomsBrror’Mis, Rxaom- 
BOI'DEUS, RHOMBOIDA’LIS—Rudely ap- 
proximating to the form of a rhomboid; 
that is to say, to a quadrangular figure 
(not a square) whose sides are equal. 
(See the foliage of a strong healthy 
plant of the Sida weed). 

Ruyncuos’porus — Where a fruit termi- 
nates in an elongated projection. (See 
nuts of Rhynchospora aurea, a common 
sedge. ) 

Rie'1p, Ri’erpus—Stiff, with slight or no 
flexibility, as the American Aloe leaves. 

Rrma—A cleft ; an ostiolum which has the 
appearance of a small cleft or chink, 
Rima’rus, Rimosvus—Full of clefts; 
where the surface is covered with 
cracks or fissures. 

R1'm1rorm—Having a longitudinal chink or 
furrow, 
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Rin cent, Rin’cens—Grinning. A pila- 
biate corolla whose lips are widely 
separated. 

Rreis, or Rar'pis, Rur/prpos—A fan. 
(See Polynorus rhipidium.) 

Rivura’R1is— Hither growing 
courses or on their banks. 


Rooxpry.—There is no necessity for an 
explanation of this term; but a few 
words as to construction may be given. 
In this artificial arrangement of stone- 
work, consideration must be paid to 
the class of plants it is intended to 
hold. The site chosen should always 
be sheltered from winds. It should be 
as simple as possible, free from the 
drip of trees. The rock of which it is 
constructed should be of a porous 
character. The size of the interstices 
left for the reception of plants depends 
alsv upon the kinds it is intended to 
grow; a sandy peaty soil is best for 
filling up between the rocks, and some 
of these latter should be large enough 
to afford shade to small shade-loving 
plants. Every portion must be well- 
drained, for, though plants may revel 
in moisture overhead at certain 
seasons, they, with but very few ex- 
ceptions, will not live with stagnant 
water at their roots. 

Roor—the root, or descending axis, is that 
part of a plant which grows down- 
wards from the stem, divides and 
spreads in the earth or water, and ab- 
sorbs food through the extremities of 
its branches. They ordinarily produce 
neither buds, leaves, nor flowers. Their 
branches, called fibres, when slender 
and long, proceed irregularly from any 
part of their surface. Although roots 
proceed usually from the base of the 
stem or stock, they may also be pro- 
duced from the base of any, especially 
if the bud lie along the ground, or is 
otherwise placed by nature or art in 
circumstances favourable for their 
development, or, indeed, occasionally 
from almost any part of the plant. 
They are then often distinguished 
as adventitious, but this term is by some 
applied to all roots which are not in 
prelongavion of the original radicle, 

oots are fibrous when they consist 
chiefly of slender fibres ; tuberous, when 
either the main root or its branches are 
thickened into one or more short fleshy 
or woody masses called tubers; tap- 
roots, when the main root descends 
perpendicularly into the earth, emit- 
ting only very small fibrous branches. 
The stocks of a herbaceous perennial, 
or the lower parts of the stem of an 
annual or perennial, or the lowest 
branches of a plant, are sometimes 
under ground and assume the appear- 
ance of roots; such, however, are called 
rhizomes, and may always be distin- 
guished from the true root by the 
~ presence or production of one or more 
buds, or leaves, or scales. Although ° 
the root is constructed generally on the 
same plan as the stem, yet the regular 


in water- 


organization, and the difference be- 
tween Exogens and Endogens is often 
disguised or obliterated by irregu- 
larities of: growth or by the pro- 
duction of-large quantities of cellular 
tissue filled with starch or other 
substances, There is seldom, if ever, 
any distinct pith; the concentric circles 
of fibro-vascular tissue in Exogens are 
often very indistinct or have no re- 
lation to seasons of growth, and the 
epidermis has no stomates. Roots grow 
in length constantly and regularly at 


the extremities only of their fibres, ine 


proportion as they find the requisite 
nutriment. Their fibres proceed irregu- 
larly from any part of their surface 
without previous indication, and when 
their growth has been stopped fora 
time, either wholly by the close of the 
season or partially by a deficiency of 
nutriment at any particular spot, it 
will, on*the return of favourable cir- 
cumstances, be resumed at the same 
point, tf the growing extremities be un- 
injured. If during the dead season, or 
at any othertime, thegrowing extremity 
is cut off, dried up, or otherwise injured, 
or stopped by a rock or other obstacle 
opposing its progress, lateral fibres will 
be formed on the still living portion, 
thus enabling the root as a whole 
to diverge in any direction, and travel 
far and wide when lured on by appro- 
priate nutriment. This growth is not, 
however, by the successive formation 
of terminal cells attaining at once their 
full size, The cells first formed on a 
fibre commencing or renewing its 
growth will often dry up and form a 
kind of terminal cap, which is pushed 
on as cells are formed immediately 
under it; and the new cells, constituting 
a greater or lesser portion of the ends 
of the fibres, remain some time in a 
growing state before they have attained 
their full size. The functions of the 
root are—first, to fix the plant in or to 
the soil or other substance on which it 
grows; second, to absorb nourishment 
from the soil, water, or air into which 
the fibres have penetrated (or from 
other plants in the case of parasites), 
and to transmit it rapidly to the stem. 
The absorption takes place through the 
young growing extremities of the fibres, 
and through a peculiar kind of hairs or 
absorbing organs which are formed at 
or near those growing extremities. The 
transmission to the stem is through the 
tissues of the root itself. The nutri- 
ment absorbed consists chiefly of 
carbonic acid and nitrogen, or nitro- 
genous compounds dissolved in water. 
Third, in some cases the roots secrete 
or exude small quantities of matter in 
a manner and with a purpose not 
satisfactorily ascertained. | : 
Ro’ripus—Dewy ;_ covered with little 
transparent elevations of the paren- 
chyma which have the appearance of 
- fine drops of dew. 
Ross-BusHEs, To Destroy APHIDES ON— 
See ‘‘Aphides.” 
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Rosz/us—Rose-coloured ; pale red. 

Ro’tate, Rora’ceus, Rotzror’mis, Rorir’- 
ORMIS, Roratus—When a mono- 
petalous corolla has a very short tube 
and spreading limbs, thus supposed to 
resemble a wheel. The corolla of the 
common Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis, 
1s rotate. 

Rosrer’Lum—A term applied to a process 
which intervenes between the anther 
and stigma of an Orchid flower, and 
which has been aptly termed the floor 
of the former and the roof of the latter. 

Rosteiia/tus—Furnished with a stiff and 
often somewhat hooked termination, 
supposed to resemble a little beak. 
Rostra’tus—Beaked. | Ro’srrum—A 
beak. (See flower-buds and fruit of 
Eucalyptus rostrata, a tree very 
abundant along the Condamine River.) 

Rora’tion, Rora’'ti0o—The internal circula- 
tion of fluids in the cells of plants. 

Rotation Croprine should be carried out 
as far as possible both in farm and 
garden. In changing crops it is best 
to avoid planting any to succeed others 
which are nearly allied. Thus it will 
be found advantageous for Cabbage, 
Turnips, &c., to follow Beans, Peas, 
Onions, &c. Peas have been found to 
do well when planted after Celery. 
An American writer says-—First year, 
Cabbage; second year, Onions; third 
year, Carrots, Beets, or Parsnips; 
fourth year, Potatoes or Turnips ; fifth, 
Celery, Spinach, or Lettuce. Nodoubt 
this system could be advantageously 
applied to fruit-growing in the orchard, 
&c., by allowing the land to be occu- 
pied by one kind of fruit but for a few 
years, when the trees should all be 
destroyed and as dissimilar as possible 
akind planted in their place. The time 
allowed to each sort of fruit- would vary 
according to kind. This mode would 
be particularly advantageous where the 
subsoil was sour or otherwise bad. 

Rotunpa'tus — Roundish. Rotun’pus— 
Round; synonym for “ Orbicularis.” 
(See Phebalium rotundifolium.) 

Rvuser’Lus—Somewhat red. Russs’cens— 
Growing red. Ru’pens—Red. Rusi- 
cun’Dus—Ruddy. Rv’Brr—Pure red 
of a deep tint. Rv’1ILANs, Ru’TILUs 
(Fiery red)—Of a brick-red colour ; red, 
with a moderate portion of grey, also 
glittering with red. 

Rvpico’Lus—Parasitic on, or attached to, 
the stems or leaves of a Rubus. 

Rosicin’gvus, RuBicino’sus—Rusty ; of a 
brownish red tint; red, with much 
grey. Rurzescens, Rurus — Brown 
inclining to red. 

RupeERa’Lis—Growing in waste places, or 
among rubbish. Example, the common 
weed, Lepidium ruderale. 

Rvu’DIMmNTARY—Hither in an early stage of 
development, or in an imperfectly 
developed condition. 

Ru’ea— A wrinkle. Rucoszr’, Ruco’suna, 
Rueo’sus—Rough, wrinkled. Ruau- 
Lo’sus—Where a surface is covered 
with wrinkles. (See the leaves of the 
common Sage plant.) 


Roumina‘tep, Rumina’tus (Chewed) — 
When the hard albumen of some seeds 
is penetrated by irregular channels, 
filled with softer cellular matter. For 
example, take a Nutmeg. 

Run’ctnatgz, Runcrna’tus — Where the 
large marginal incisions of a leaf are 
directed in a curved and_ serrated 
manner towards the base. (See leaf of 
Dandelion.) 

Rurpss’rr1s, Rupro’‘orus—Growing natu- 
rally upon rocks. 

Rup’trris—Bursting irregularly, 
any defined line of dehiscence. 

Rura’tis—Growing°in situations peculiar 
to country places, as on the thatch of a 
cottage. 

Ry’trpocarpus — Where the surface of 
the fruit is covered with wrinkles. 
Ruy’tIDoPHYL’LUM — See Desmodium 
rhytidophyllum. 


without 


SaBuLl/coLus—Growing in sandy places. 
SaBULOSUS—Sandy. 

Sac—A vesicle in the nucleus, within which 
the embryo is formed. Sac’cats—A 
spur which is short and round like a 
little bag. Sac’crrorm, SAccIFOR’MIS— 
Having the general appearance of a 
baz. Sac’cutus—A little sack; the 
peridium of some Fungi. 

Saccuara’Tus SaccHari’nus—Having a 
sweet taste. 

Sa’cittate, Sacitta’Lis, SaGirra’rus— 
Pointed at the apex, and the base 
prolonged backwards from the sides 
into two acute ears, shaped like the 
head of an arrow. (See Rumex aceto- 
sella, the eommon Sorrel.) 

Satsucino’sus—Growing in salt places or 
salt-marshes. 

Sa/MaARA—A nut with a wing at its upper 
end; or, in other words, a compressed, 
four-seeded, coriaceous or membrana- 
ceous indehiscent pericarp, with a 
membranaceous expansion at the end 
or edges. 

San’cuine, Sancui’Neus—Red with much 
grey; blood-colour, as Holmskioldia 
sanguinea. 

Sap, Sapa—A general term for the juices 
ofa plant. The ascending sap is the 
ernde material introduced by absorp- 
tion ; the descending sap (called pro- 
perly the juice) is the elaborated 
material, which then contains organ- 
ized compounds, suited to tho nutrition 
of the plant. 

Sap’ROPHYTE—A plant which lives upon. 
dead organic matter, thus differing 
from the parasite which lives upon 
living organic matter. 

Sa’prpus— Possessing a pleasant taste. 

Sapona’R1uS—Possessing detergent proper- 
ties, like Soap. 

Saponacrous—Soapy. The foliage of the 
ked Ash, Alphitonia, would seem to 
possess this property to a high degree, 
for we find children of the country 
schools taking a few of these leaves in 
preference to soap to remove ink-stains 
from their fingers. 
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Sar’cocaRP, SaRcogaR’prum—The _ inter- 
mediate and more succulent part of the 
pericarp which lies between the epicarp 
and the endocarp. 

SaRcopErR’MA, SARCODER’MIS — A layer 
more or less apparent, and sometimes 
fleshy, between the Exopleura and 
Endopleura. 

Sarcor’pEsS—Having the general appear- 
ance of a piece of flesh. 

SarcoLo/BEZ—The most extensive of two 
primary groups into which the Legu- 
minose may be divided, characterised 
by the cotyledons being thick and 


fleshy. 

Sarco’Ma—A fleshy disk. 

SARMENTA’CEOUS, SarMeNTA’cEUS— When 
a branch approaches to or assumes the 
character of a runner. SARMEN- 
TIFERUS, SARMENTOSUS—Bearing long 
flexible branches, which require sup- 
port to prevent their trailing on the 
ground. SARMEN’TUM—A runner. 

SauTELLus — Synonym for ‘‘ Bulbillus.” 
From Saztelles, an attendant. 

Saxa’/TILLIS—Living among rocks. Sax1'- 
conus—To inhabit rocks. Saxo'sus— 
Stony; growing spontaneously in 
rocky and stony stations. 

Sca’BRIpUSs, ScaBrius’cuLUs — Somewhat 
rough or harsh to the touch. Sca’- 
sprous, Sca’BER—Where a sensation of 
harshness or roughness is produced by 
stiff pubescence or scattered tubercles. 

Scasri'T1Es—Minute scaly pubescence pro- 
ducing a roughness ot the surface. 

ScaLa‘/RIFORM, Scata’Rrrormis — When 
vascular tissue is transversely striated, 
as if barred, like the steps of a ladder. 

Scat Insects—The following are the 
recommended remedies for this pest :— 
The best natural remedy is to encourage 
the multiplication of certain minute 
insects belonging to the great division 
Hymenoptera, which - are parasitic in * 
the Scale Insects, and destroy large 
numbers of them. Amongst the many 
artificial remedies the following may be 
noted as useful :—Soap solution (4 1b. 
of soapin 1 gallon of water) or kerosine 
solution (about 1 gill in 5 gallons of 
water), syringed or sprayed over the 
plants every second day ; phenyle, ina 
strength of from 3 to 6 teaspoonfuls 
to 4 gallons of water, applied at in- 
tervals of eight days ; alin washes, 
such as concentrated lye of wood-ashes 
or of coarse potash, which, used with a 
brush, frees the branches from the 
insects ; strong solution of tobacco; 
and animal oils—e.g., whale oil will 
desti oy these insects by suffocation, the 
oil closing ‘the breathing pores along 
the sides of their bodies. 

SCALPEL’LIFORMIS—Shzped like the blade 
of a penknife, and often with the sur- 
face set vertically with respect to the 
axis of vegctation. 

Scan’DENS— When stems which would 
otherwise {rail upon the ground are 
raised by the support of tendrils, claws, 
&e. (See Cobea scandens, Lygodium 
scandens.) 


Scarg, Sca’pus, or RADICAL PEDUNCLE, is 
a leafless peduncle proceeding from the 
stock, or from near the base of the 
stem, or apparently from the root 
itself. ScaryLorus — Having the 
flowers on scapes. (See the stalk of 
an inflorescence of Crinum.)  ~ 

Scapzr’Ltus — Diminutive of ‘“ Scapus.” 
The neck or caudicule of the germinat- 
ing embryo. 

Scapui’pIum—The spore-case of Algez. 

Soario’sx, Scari‘osus—Thin, dry, and 
membranous, (Seetheglumesof Chloris 
Scariost. ) 

Scar’ rose—Synonym for “ Squar’rose.” 

Scuista’cuus, ScHisto’sus—OFf the colour 
of common slate; blue with much grey. 

Ser’as, Scr‘apos—A shade, an umbrella. 

Scruror’prs — Curved and bushy’ like a 
squirrel’s tail. 

Soter’oip, ScieRor’pus—Of a hard tex- 
ture. 

Sotz’Rocen — A non-nitrogenized com- 
pound, which fills the cells of woody 
fibre, and forms the hardened bony 
matter in some fruits. 

SoLEROPHYL’LUS—With the leaves stiff 
and hard, ScLeRoporpus—When per- 
sistent peduncles harden and become 
thorny. 

ScoptcuLa’tus, Scosrvor’uis — In 
grains like saw-dust. 

Soosr'na (A file)—The itnmediate support 
to the spikelets of grasses. Sco- 
BINA’TUS — Where the surface feels 
rough like a rasp. 

Scorpro’1p, Scorrior’pAL, Scorpror’pss, 
ScorProipA’/LIs—Where a main axis 
of inflorescence is curved in a circinate 
manner, like the tail of a scorpion. 
(See inflorescence of the Heliotrope.) 
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ScRoBicuLa’tTus, ScRoBicuLo’sus—Pitted. 
(See the Ditch Millet, Paspalum 
scrobiculatum. ) 

Scro’T1zoRM, Scrotiror’s1s.— Pouch- 
shaped. 

Scu‘rarr, Scura’tus — Synon for 


ynonym 
‘* Buckler-shaped.” Scourum (A shield) 
—A circular disk-like space over the 
stigma, in the midst of the orbiculus 
in some plants. 

Scurri/La — A dish or saucer. Also, 
Scurai’LuM, a sessile apotheciam bor- 
dered by the substance of the thallus 
itself. 

Scy’pHa, Scy’pHUS—A cup-shaped pode- 
tium. ScyPHIFORMIS — Cup-shaped. 
Scy’pHuLUS (Diminutive for ‘*Scy- 
phus ”)—The cup-like appendages from 
which the seta of Hepatice arises. 

Sorrr’num--A tough form of legume, 
woody externally and pulpy within. 

Sepa’crus—Looking like lumps of tallow. 
SrBireRus—Producing vegetable wax. 
(See fruit of Excecaria sebifera, the 
Chinese Tallow tree.) 

Surp-sowinc—The seedsmen are fre- 
quently blamed as selling their cus- 
tomers bad seed, when in all proba- 
bility the fault is rather in the sowing. 
Seeds should never be covered with 
more soil than about their own thick- 
ness. Very minute kinds should not 
be covered at all, merely sown on the 
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surface of the moistened soil, with 
perhars a slight sprinkling of sand ; 
carefully water, and remember that 
after a seed has once started into life 
its course cannot be interrupted with 
impunity, and that in its early life it is 
wholly dependent upon surface mois- 
ture. These remarks apply particu- 
larly to sowings in pots. 

Src't1LE, Sec/t1L1s—Subdivided into small 
portions. Sxrc’tus (Cut)—Parted. 
Szou’np, Secunpa’tus, Secun’DUS—When 
organs are all turned to the same side 
of the axis round which they are 
arranged, SECUNDIFLOLUS— Where the 

flowers are turned to one side. 

Secun’pInE, SEcunpi/Na—The inner or 
first-developed integument to the 
nucleus of the ovule. 

SreD—The fertilized ovule. 

Secera’Lis (Seyes, a cornfield)—Growing 
among corn, or on corn, as the “‘smut ” 
Ustilago segetum. 

Sree’mEnT, SzGMEN’tuM—One of the sub- 
divisions of any part or.organ. 

SEGRuG’ATE—To separate from others, or 
set apart. 

SELL&ror’u1s—Saddle-shaped. 

Sz’mEn—Seed. 

Sem’I, as a prefix, denotes half, partial, or 
one-sided. hus :—SEMI-ADHERENS— 
The adhesion extending through a por- 
tion of the usual conditions from below 
upwards. SEMI-AMPLEXICAU'LIS—Half- 
elashing. SEMI-BARBATUS — Part 
baarded, as in the case of the stamens 
of Bulbine semi-barbata. SEMI-CYLIN’- 
DkRICUS and SEMI-TE'RES both imply that 
ae one side is cylindrical and the other 

at. 

Sr’mMinaL, Semina’Lis—Whatever has re- 
ference to some portion of the seed. 
SEMPERVI/REUS—With green leaves or sur- 

face throughout the year. 

Srna/rius— Arranged in six together of the 
same kind. 

SENsI'BILIS — Sensitive, or manifesting 
“irritability.” Example: —_Minosa 
pudica, the common Sensitive Plant. 


Sz’PaL, Sz/PALUM—One of the foliaceous ex- 


pansions forming the subordinate parts 
of the calyx. Seramne’, Sr’PaLovs, 
Sepati’nus—Havingreferencetosepals, 
SEPALOID’—Looking like a sepal. 

Srpr’cotus—Plants whose usual habitat is 
near a hedge (sepes). Su'prumM—Grow- 
ing in the hedges or upon the hedge- 
banks, or used for forming hedges, as 
Cesalpinia sepiaria. 

SEPrena’tvs, SEPTE’NUS— Where either sub- 
ordinate parts, or subdivisions of one 
part, amount to seven. 

Sep’tum (A hedge)—A partition of any 
kind ; but more especially one which 
subdivides the ovary or fruit, and 
originates in the union of a portion of 
the contiguous carpels extending to the 
axis, Szpratus—Possessing septa. 

Serta/Lis—Arranged in rows. = 

SERI’ceEuUSs—Covered with fine, rather long, 
close, and soft hair, which has a silky 
appearance. (See the inflorescence and 
joint of stem of the Blue Grass, Andro- 
pogon sericeus.) 


Srro’rinus—Late; when a plant flowers 
later in the year than others to which 
it is related. : 

Ser’RATED, SeRRA’TUS—When the margin 
is cut into teeth like those of a saw. 
SERRAFO'LIUS, SERRATIFO’LIUS--Having 
serrated leaves. SERRULA’TUS—Syno- 
nym for ‘‘ Denticulatus,” (See leaves 
of Photinia serrulata.) 

SER'TULUM (Diminutive for Sertum, a gar- 
land)—Synonym for ‘“‘ Umbella,” when 
simple. 

Ses’qui—This term, prefixed to the Latin 
name of a measure, shows that such 
measure exceeds its due length by one- 
half ; thus SESQUIPEDA’LIS means a foot 
and a-half. 

SeEssi’LE, SES’StLIS (As it were sitting)— 
When an organ is attached to its sup- 
port without the intervention of some 
intermediate part; as when a leaf is 
without petiole (sessilifolius), a flower 
without a pedicle (sessilifloras). Thus 
the flowers of a spike are sessile, while 
those of the raceme are pedicellate. 

Sets (A bristle)—Any stiff hair. The 
stalk supporting the theca of Mosses. 
The arista of grasses, when it is not 
below the apex, but forms a termination 
to any of the floral bracts. Swracko- 
SERRATUS— Where the serratures taper 
off to bristle-like points. SETACEOUS, 
Sreraceus—Possessing the characters 
ascribed to a seta, SETIFORMIS— 
Shaped like a seta, or bristle-like. 
SEeTigkRUS—Furnished with one or 
more sete, 

Srx, Sex’us (A sex)—When stamens or 
pistils alone, or when both these organs 
are formed in flowering plants, the 
flowers are termed male, female, or 
hermaphrodite accordingly. Sextu’- 
PLEX—Where a part is six times re- 
peated, 

SEXAN’GULAR, SEXANGULA’RIS—With six 
angles, or decided projections from the 
surface. SEXxraA’RIUS—Presenting six 
rows, extending longitudinally round 
an axis. 

SraL’acocur—Having the power of exciting 
saliva, as Ginger, Zingeber officinalis. ~ 

Stio’cus (Dry)—As Hor’tus-sic’cus, a dry 
garden; synonym for ‘‘ Herbarium.” 

SigiLLa’rus—When a rhizome is marked 
by scars left by the fall of branches 
successively developed upon it. 

Sie’so1p, SrtcMor’pEus—Curved in two 
directions like the letter S. 

SV'LIcLE, Srxic’uLa (A little pod)—Formed 
like a siliqua, but where the length 
never exceeds four times the breadth. 


(See the cruciferous plant called 
‘*Shepherd’s Purse,” Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris. ) 


Sin'Ieua and Sinic'uLa are terms applied 
to the fruits of Cruciferae. Dr. Lind- 
ley’s definition :—Siligua—One or two- 
celled, many seeded, superior, linear, 
dehiscent by two valves separating 
from the replum; seeds attached to 
two placentz adhering to the replum, 
and opposite to the lobes of the stigma. 
The dissepiment of this fruit is con- 
sidered a spurious one formed by the 
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projecting placentz, which sometimes 
do not meet in the middle; in which 
case the dissepiment or phragma has a 
slit in its centre, and is said to be 
fenestrate. Silicula—This differs from 
the latter in nothing but its figure, and 
in containing fewer seeds. It is never 
more than four times as long as broad, 
and often much shorter. (See the seed- 
pods of Turnip or Cabbage.) 

Simpxicis’‘stuus — Without the slightest 
tendency to subdivision or ramifica- 
tions. 

Srven’sis — Synonym for ‘‘ Chinensis ” ; 


belonging to China, as Wistaria 
chinensis. 
Srnis'TRORSE, SINISTROR’SUM (‘Towards 


the left hand)—Where the coils of a 
spiral would appear, to a person in the 
axis, to rise from right to left. 

Srn’vATE, SINUA’TED, SINUA’TUS (Crooked) — 
A margin rendered uneven by alternate 
rounded and rather large lobes and 
sinuses. SINUATO-DENTATUS—Between 
sinuate and dentate. SrnvoLa’tus— 
Synonym for ‘‘ Repandus.” (See the 
leaves of young plants of Stenocarpus 
sinuatus. ) 

Sr'nus—A bay. The re-entering angle or 
depression between two projections or 
prominences. 

SreHonl’/PHyTUM—A composite plant with 
all the florets floscular. 

Sirus (Situation)—The peculiar mode in 
which parts are disposed, as well as the 
position they occupy. 

Sorts, CLASSIFICATION OF— 

Alluvial Soils are such as have been 
formed by the washings of streams, 
They are generally loamy, and very 
fertile. 

Calearcous Soils are those in which lime, 
exceeding 20 per cent., becomes the 
distinguishing constituent. Calca- 
reous soils may be either calcareous 
clays, calcareous sands, or calcareous 
loams, according to the proportions 
of sand or clay which may be present 
in them. 

Heavy Soils—The heavy or clayey soils 
are also known as wet and cold, 
from their affinity for water. In 
dry weather, however, they are liable 
to bake, or become hard and brick- 
like. They are difficult to work, 
and, till much modified by art 
and labour, generally unproductive. 
These require thorough underdrain- 
ing. In small gardens sand may be 
applied to this soil with advantage. 
Lime is valuable in improving such 
soil ; also ashes, and coarse vegetable 
manures. They should also be fre- 
quently worked. 

Light Soils—The light or sandy and 
gravelly soils are denominated dry 
and warm, because they permit the 
water to pass readily through them. 
They are subject to drought, and 
have the further disadvantage of 
allowing a large proportion of the 
manure applied to them to pass 
through into the subsoil. They are 
easy to work, and crops can be 


brought to perfection much earlier 
on them than on clayey soils. The 
_ addition of a clayey soil will be found 
of advantage to this class of soil. 
If resting upon a clayey bottom this 
may be effected by deep working. 

Loamy Soils—A mixture of from 15 to 
60 per cent. of sand with clay forms 
a loamy soil. If the sand does not 
exceed 30 per cent., it is called a clay 
loam ; more than 30 per cent, con- 
stitutes it a sandy loam. 

Marly Soils—Soils containing lime, but 
in which the proportion does not 
exceed 20 per cent., are sometimes 
called marly, 

Vegetable Moulds—When decayed vege- 
table matter exists in so great pro- 
portion as to give the predominant 
character to a soil, it receives the 
name of vegetable mould. These are 
of various kinds, and may be either 
clayey, sandy, or loamy, according 
to the predominant character of th 
earthy admixtures, 

Subsoits—The productiveness of a soil 
depends to a considerable extent 
upon the nature of the subsoil or bed 
en which it rests. A clayey subsoil 
is unfavourable, as it renders the soil 
wet and cold, Loose subsoils, con- 
sisting of gravel or sand, are also un- 
desirable, on account of the facility 
with which moisture and the soluble 
portions of manures escape into them. 
ei iad subsoils are considered 

est. 

Smarac’pinus—Pure green, without any 
admixture of grey; resembling an 
emerald. 

So’Botes — A shoot. Soponir’rRUs — 
Bearing shoots; applied to creeping 
stems, which are slender, and creep 
along horizontally below the surface of 
the earth, emitting roots and new 
plants at intervals. 

Soot is recommended as an_ excellent 
manure for peas, onions, carrots, and 
all garden crops. Mixed with rain- 
water in the proportion of one table- 
spoonful to a quart of water, may be 
used as a liquid manure for pot plants ; 
it is improved, however, by addition of 
the dung of domestic poultry. The 
rule for all liquid manures is to apply 
them weak andoften. 

So’La2rormM—Slipper-shaped. 

Sorvupin'Iry, So.upiz/iras—The property 
of separating into distinct portions by 
a kind of spurious articulation; as 
when certain legumes become trans- 
versely divided between the spaces 
occupied by the seeds. Soxutus 
(Loosed)—Separate. 

Som’nus — Sleep. Somnir’sRvus — Caus- 
ing sleep, as the Poppy from which the 
opium 1s obtained is called Papaver 
somniferum. 

Sor’pipus (Dirty) — When a colour con- 
tains more or less admixture of grey. 


Sorpip1s’siuus— When the grey 
greatly predominates. 
Sorgr’pium, Sorn’uma—A patch of pro- 


pagula (otherwise termed gonidia), 
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which have burst through the surface 
of the thallus of Lichens. 

Soro’sa, Soro’sts, Soro’sus—A spike or 
raceme converted into a fleshy fruit by 
the cohesion in a single mass of the 
ovaria and floral envelopes. Examples 
are found in the Pineapple, Mulberry, 
Jack-fruit, &c. 

So’rus—A patch of the aggregated thece 
in Ferns. 

Spapi'crus—Bay; clear reddish-brown ; 
red, with small admixture of grey. 
Spa/D1x—The axis of a spiked inflorescence 
among monocotyledons, when the 
flowers are densely aggregated. It is 
usually, but not always, accompanied 
by one or more spathes, and is fre- 
quently fleshy. (See Cunjevoi, Colo- 

casia macrorrhiza.) 

Spanan’tHUS—Bearing few flowers. 

Spar’sus (Scattered) — Irregularly, and 
often scantily, distributed, as SPARSI- 
FLORUS, having few scattered flowers ; 
SPARSIFOLIUS, where the leaves are 
distantly scattered over the herbage. 

Spa’tHa, Spatue—A broad sheathing leaf, 
enclosing flowers arranged on a spadix ; 
in other words, a bract or floral leaf 
enclosing the inflorescence of some 
monocotyledons. SpatHa’cEus—Hither 
furnished with a spathe, and more 
especially if it is large; or having the 
ae appearance of aspathe. (See 

unjevoi flower, Colocasia macror- 
rhiza.) 

Spa‘THULATE, SPA’TULATE, SPATHULA'TUS 
—More or less rounded towards the 
summit, and narrowed towards the 
base; somewhat spoon-shaped. (See 
the leaves ofthe English Daisy.) 

Spr’cius—A species comprises all the indi- 
vidual plants which resemble each 
other sufficiently to make us conclude 
that they are all, or may have been all, 
descended from a common _ parent. 
These individuals may often differ from 
each other in many striking particulars, 
such as the colour of the flower, size of 
the leaf, &c., but these particulars are 
such as experience teaches us are liablo 
to vary in the seedlings raised from one 
individual. 

Sprcio’sus—Very handsome or _ orna- 
mental. (See the Pink Water Lily, 
Nelumbiwm speciosum.) 

Srrerre’MA—Synonym for ‘ Propagulum” 
in Lichens, otherwise called ‘‘ Goni- 
dium.” 

Sprer’Ma, SpER’MuM—The seed. 

SPERMAGO’/NES— Minute open cavities in the 
thallus of Lichens, containing filaments; 
“ sterigmata.” 2 

SPERMAGO’NIA — Spore-cases. SPrRMAGO’- 
niuM—Receptacle in which spermatia 
are abjointed. 

Spermatozo’A, SPERMATOZOINS—Thread- 
like bodies possessed of motion, sup- 
posed to have fecundative power. 

SPERMAN’GIuM—The spore-case of Algae. 
SPERMATIDIUM, SpPERMATIUM — The 
spore of Alge. Also non-motile gamete- 
cell which conjugates with a trichogone. 
The male sexual function of all sper- 
malia is not yet demonstrated. 


SPERMAPH'ORUM, SPERMOPH’oRUM—Syno- 
nym for “Placenta,” and also for 
‘*Faniculus,” 

SPERMAPO'’DIUM, SPERMAPODOPH’ORUM — 
The branched gynophorus of Umbelli- 
fere. 

\SPERMA’TO - OYSTID'IUM — Synonym for 
“* Anthera,” and more especially for the 
supp anther of Musci, otherwise 
called Antheridium. 

SpyRMATOINI’uM—A case containing the 
progagula (otherwise gonidia) in Alge. 

Sprermi’ppus—Producing seed. 

Sprermi’pIuM—Synonym for ‘ Achenium.” 

SPER’ MODERM, SPERMODER MIS—The skin or 
integument of a seed, formed by the 
union of the several coats which in- 
vested the embryo in its earlier stages. 

SpermMo’PHORUM — Synonym for ‘ Pla- 
centa.” SPERMOTHE'‘CA—Synonym for 
“* Pericarp.” 

SPHEREN’CHYMA—Cellular tissue in which 
the separate vesicles are more or less 
spherical. 

SPHAHROBLAS'TUS—When a monocotyledon- 
ous embryo produces a cotyledon, 
during germination, which terminates 
in a swollen globular apex. 

SPH#RocaR'Pus— When a fruit is globular. 

SrH£RocHPHALUS—Where the capitulum 
is globular. 

SpH#RO'PHYTUM—Synonym for ‘ Filix,” 
a fern; the fructification (the theca) 
being globular. 

Spua’ruLA, Spue’RvLA (Diminutive for 
Sphera, a sphere)—A more or less 
rounded peridium, discharging at the 
sumuit its sporidia. 

SpHarvii'nus — Synonym for ‘‘ Orbicu- 
laris.” 

SPHALEROOAR’PIUM, SPHALEROCAR’PUM—A 
one-seeded indehiscent pericarp, invested 
by apersistent succulent calyx, assuming 
the appearance of a berry, hence the 
name ‘deceiving fruit.” For example 
see Taxus. 

Srue‘ricaL, Spuz'Ricus—Closely approxi- 
mating to the form of a sphere. 
SPHEROI'DAL, SPHEROIDA’LIS — Ap- 
proximating to the form of a sphere. 

Spi’osa—A spike is a form of infloresence 
with sessile flowers along a simple un- 
divided axis or rhachis. Spica’tus, 
SPICIF’ERUS, SPICIFLO‘RUS— Where the 
flowers are disposed in a spike. 
Spriciror’mis— Assuming the appear- 
ance of a spike. Spici’cERus— 
Synonym for “ Spiciferus.” 

Ser’outa—A_ spikelet. SprouLir’ERUS — 
waee flowers are arranged in spike- 
ets. 

Sri’/cuuaTE, Spicuna’tus (Made sharp)— 
Where a surface is covered with fine 
pointed fleshy appendages, Also (from 
Spica, a spike) where a spike is com- 
posed of several smaller spikes (or 
rather spikelets) crowded together. 

Spr'care, Sproa’tus—Bearing the flowers 
in a form of inflorescence called a 
spike. 

SprurLet—A small spike, of which several, 
aggregated round a common axis, con- 
stitute a ‘‘compound spike.” The 
term is more especially applied to the 


spiked arrangements of two or more 
flowers of grasses, subtended by one or 
more glumes, and which are variously 
disposed round a common axis. 

Spina (A thorn)—A spine or stiff sharp- 
pointed process, containing some por- 
tions of woody tissue, and originating 
in the degeneracy or modification of 
some organ, as of a branchlet, leaf, or 
stipule. It is a synonym for 
“Thorn.” SPINEL/LA (diminutive for 
spina, a thorn). SprInes/ceNT, SPrn- 
ES‘CENS —- Terminating in a spine. 
Sprnir’eRus — Producing or _ bearing 
spines. Sprniro’Lius—W here the leaves 
are spinous. SPINIFOR’MIS — Having 
the general appearance of a spine. 
Sprnocar’pus— Where the fruit is spin- 
ous. Spr’nous—Bearing, or covered 
with, spines. SPINULIF‘ERUS, SPINU- 
Lo’sus — Furnished with very small 
spines. SPINULIFLO’RUS — When the 
sepals terminate in acute points. 

Spr’RaL, Srrra’Lis—Arranged in a spiral, 
or twisted spirally round an axis. 
Spiral vessels or trachez are membran- 
ous tubes with conical extremities ; 
their inside being occupied by a fibre 
twisted spirally, and capable of unroll- 
ing with elasticity. To the eye they 
when at rest, look like a wire twisted 
round a cylinder that is afterwards 
removed. For the purpose of finding 
them for examination, the stalk of a 
Strawberry leaf may be used; in these 
they may be readily detected by gently 
pulling the specimens asunder, when 
they unroll, and appear to the naked 
eye like a fine cobweb. (See also the 
spirally coiled peduncle of the Eel- 
grass, Vallisneria spiralis, a common 
fresh-water plant.) 

SPITHAME’Us (Spithama, a span)—About 
seven inches; the average space 
between the extremities of the thumb 
and forefinger when expanded. 

SPLEN’DENS — Glittering. (See the 
Treasuro-flower, Gazania splendens.) 

Spopo’corous—Of a grey tint. Spodo, in 
Greek compounds, signifies ash-grey. 

Spron’cioLe, SPonel/oLA (Diminutive for 
Spongia, a sponge)—The extremity of 
each fibre of a root, devoidof epidermis, 
and capable of absorbing moisture 
from the surrounding medium. The 
term is extended tothestigma (Spongiola 
pistilaris) and certain parts on the 
surface of seeds possessing a similar 
property of absorption (Spongiola 
seminales). Sponey, Sponciosus— 
Where thé cellular tissue is copious, 


forming a sponge-like mass, often 
replete with moisture. a 
Spors’pic, Spora’picus—When a given 
species occurs in more than one 


of the separate districts assigned to 
particular Floras. 
Sporan‘ciumM, SpoRaANc1a—A_ spore-case, 
having spores produced within it. 
SPoRE-casE—Case containing the spores of 
Terns and their allies. 
Sporrr’ERous—Bearing spores. 
Srorocar'PruM—Covering or capsule en- 
closing spores, or carpospores, 


Sro’RoperM~The coating or coyering of a 
spore, 

SPo’RULES—Minute spore-like bodies. 

Spumes’cent, SpumEs’cens (Foaming)— 
Having the appearance of foam or froth. 

Spur, SpurreD—When the tube or the 
lower part of the petal has a conical 
hollow projection, compared to the 
spur of a cock, (See flowers of Lark- 
spur and Dendrobium.) 

Squa’Ma, Scates—Leaves very much re- 
duced in size, usually sessile, seldom 
green or capable of performing the 
respiratory functions of leaves. In 
other words, they are ergans resem- 
bling leaves in their position on the 
plant, but differing in size, colour, tex- 
ture, and functions. They are most 
frequently on the stock of Pact 
pane or at the base of annual 

ranches, especially on the buds of 
future shoots, when they serve ap- 
parently to protect the dormant living 
germ from the rigour of winter, In 
the latter case they are usually short, 
broad, close together, and more or less 
imbricated—that is, overlapping each 
other like the tiles of a roof. It is this 
arrangement as well as their usual 
shape that has suggested the name of 
scales, borrowed from the scales of a 
fish, SqvamentA—A small scale-like 
bract, frequent on the receptacle of 
Composite. Squamo’sr, Squamo’sus 
—Covered with scales ; or composed of 
scale-like appendages, SquAMULO’SUS 
—Covered with small scales. 

Squarrosz’, Squarro’sus—Where appen- 
dages diverge at a large angle from the 
axis or the plane to which they are 
attached ; thusimbricated scales, leaves, 
or bracts are said to be squarrose when 
their tips are pointed and very spread- 
ing or recurved. 

Sra’oHys (An ear of corn)—Synonym for 
“ pica.” 

Sra‘men—The male organ of a flower. 
Stamens form one or two whorls within 
the petals. If two, those of the outer 
whorl (the outer stamens) alternate 
with the petals, and are consequently 
opposite to or over the centre of the 
sepals ; those of the inner whorl (the 
inner stamens) alternate with the outer 
ones, and are therefore opposite ta the 
petals. If there is only one whorl of 
stamens, they most frequently alternate 
with the petals; but sometimes they 
are opposite the petals and alternate 
with the sepals. _ ; 

Sramina’LIs—Belonging to or hearing rela- 
tion to stamens. P 

Sramina’R1Is— When a doyble flower is 
produced by the transformation of 
stamens in petals. Synonym for 
‘*Staminalis.” 

Stamino’DIuM—An abortive stamen ; or at 
least an organ bearing a resemblance to 
an abortive stamen. : 

Sranp‘aRD—This term is applied to the 
vexillum of a papilionaceous flower. 

StrancH or Freuta is one of the most 
universal and conspicuous of cell-con- 
tents, and often so abundant in farin- 
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aceous roots and seeds as to fill the 
cell-cavity, It consists of minute grains, 
called starch granules, which vary in 
size, and are marked with more or less 
conspicuous concentric lines of growth. 
The chemical constitution of starch is 
the same as that of cellulose; it ig un- 
affected by cold water, but forms a jelly 
with bdiling water, and turns blue when 
tested by iodine. When fully dissolved 
it is no longer starch, but dextrine, 

StTaTosrER’mMus—When a seed is straight or 
erect within the pericarp. 

STAUROPHYL’LUs—Synonym for ‘ Crucia- 
tus,” Cross-leaf, (See Oxylobium stauro- 

\ phylum; also, Colletia cruciatia, the 
Anchor plant.) : 

Stev’Latu, StEL’LATUS—When several simi- 
lar parts are disposed in a radiating 
manner round a centre. STELLATO- 
PILOSUS—When the pubescence is stel- 
late. STELLir’eruS, STELLIFOR’MIS, 
STELLI'GERUS, STELLULA/TUS — Syno- 
nyms for “Stellatus.” (See the down 
upon Hibiscus heterophyllus, the Native 
Rosella. ) : 

StEv’LuLa (Diminutive from stella, a star)— 
Synonym for “ Rosella,” The folia- 
ceous whorls which invest the supposed 
anthers in mosses. Z P 

Stem—The stem, or ascending axis, which 
grows upwards from the root, branches, 
and bears first one or more leaves in 
suecession, then one or more flowers, 
and finally one or more fruits. It con- 
tains the tissues or other channels by 
which the nutriment absorbed by the 
roots is conveyed in the form of sap to 
the leaves or other points of the surface 
of the plant, to he elaborated or 
digested and afterwards redistributed 
over different parts of the plant for its 
support and growth. Stems are— 
Erect, when they ascend perpendicu- 
larly from the root or stock ; twiggy or 
virgate, when at the same time they are 
slender, stiff, and scarcely branched ; 
sarmentose, when the branches of a 
woody stem are long and weak, although 
scarcely climbing; decumbent or 
ascending, when they spread horizon- 
tally, or nearly so, at the base, and 
then turn upwards and become erect ; 
procumbent, when they spread along 
the ground the whole or the greater 
portion of their length; diffuse, when 
at the same time very much and rather 
loosely branched ; prostrate, when they 
lie still closer to the ground ; creeping, 
when they emit roots at their nodes ; 

“this term is also frequently applied to 
any rhizome or roots which spread 
horizontally ; tufted or cespitose, when 
very short, elose, and many together 
from the same stock. 

Sren’os—Narrow, as in the compounds, 
SrEnocar’Pus, narrow fruit; StENo- 
PHYL’LUvs, narrow leaf. (See the Dalby 
Myall, Acacia stenophylla.) 

Strrie’MaTA—Threads bearing colourless 
bodies ; ‘‘Spermatia” = Basidium ; also, 
the elevated lines or plates upon stems 
produced by the bases of decurrent 

eaves, 


Srer’1tz, Sre’rmis— Barren, where the 
fruit, or pollen, is not perfected. Ap- 


plies also to the fronds of ferns which, 


, are not bearing sori. 

STERNUTATORY—Qualities which provoke 
sneezing ; a property very highly pos- 
sessed by thelittle Composite, Centepeda 
orbicularis. * . 

Stronrp'1um (A little bladder)—A case-like 
receptacle for the spores of some Alge. 

Sticy’os—A row, line, 28 Dis’ticHum, D1s’- 
TICHCHUS. 

Sticnocar’pus—Where the fruit is disposed 
along a spiral line. 


Sticropet’aLus—Where the petals are 
covered with glandular points. 
Stic’ma—Exposed cellular tissue, free 


from epidermis, at one part (gene- 
rally at the summit of the style 
or ovarium) of a carpel, where the 
fertilizing influence of the pollen is 
conveyed to the ovules. Sometimes 
the stigma is a point, when it is said to 
be punctiform ; if in the form of a small 
heart, it is called a capitate stigma. 
Nothing is, properly speaking, stigma, 
except the secreting surface of the 
style; it very often, however, happens 
that the term is carelessly applied to 
other portions of the style. In the 
Iris and its allies, the three petaloid 
lobed styles are called stigmata ; while 
the stigma is in reality confined to a 
narrow humid space at the back of 
each style. In Labiate, what is 
called a two-lobed stigma has a two- 
lobed style, the points only of the 
lobes of which are stigmatic; and in 
Sweet Pea the hairy back of the style 
has been spoken of as the stigma, 
while in fact the latter is confined to 
the mere point of the style.. 

StigmatTo’PpHORUS — The portion of the 
style which bears the stigma. 

StIGMATOSTE’MON, STIGMATOSTE/MONIS — 
Where the stamens cohere to the 
stigma. 

Stim’uLans—Pricking or stinging. Strmv- 
Lo’sus—Where a surface is covered 
with stings. Svim’uLus—A sting. <A 
sting is a sharp, somewhat stiff hair, 
seated on a gland which secretes an 
acid fluid. When the skin of the 
human body is penetrated by the hair, 
and the fluid injected, this produces 
acute pain. 

StiPeL’L£—Secondary stipules, which are 
sometimes found on compound leaves 
at the points where the leaflets are 
inserted. (See leaves of the common 
French Bean for stipules and stipelle. 
Erythrinas will also serve for examples; 
here the stipules are often small, and 
the stipellz gland-like.) 

Str'prs—This term is usually applied to 
the stalks of fern-fronds and the stalk 
which supports the cap of certain Fungi. 
(See stalk in common Mushroom, or the 
fruit of any of the so-called Native 
Pcmegranates. ) 

Srr’prratu—Elevated on a stalk which is 
neither a petiole nor a peduncle; as for 
example, some kinds of carpels, also 
scales; bracts, or stipules, or almost 
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any part of the plant besides leaves 
and flowers are stalked, they are said 
to be stipitate, from Stipes, a stalk. 
Srip’rious (Stypticus, astringent)—Possess- 
ing an astringent taste. | 
Srr’puLEs—Leaf-like or scale-like append- 
ages at the base of the leaf-stalk, or on 
the node of the stem. When present 
there are generally two, one on each 
side of the leaf, and they sometimes 
appear to protect the young leaf before 
it is developed. They are, however, 
exceedingly variable in size and ap- 
pearance, sometimes exactly like the 
true leaves except that they have no 
buds in their axils, or looking like the 
leaflets of 2 compound leaf, sometimes 
apparently the only leaves of the plant; 
generally small and narrow, sometimes 
reduced to minute scales, spots, or scars, 
sometimes united into one opposite the 
leaf, or more or less united with, or 
adnate to the petiole, or quite detached 
from the leaf, and forming a ring or 
sheath round the stem in the axis of 
the leaf. (See Leichhardt tree, Sarco- 
cephalus cordatus.) 
Srrieunir’ERus—Bearing stipules. Sr1Pv- 
Losus—Having very ane stipules. 
Stock—The stock of a herbaceous peren- 
nial, in its most complete state, in- 
cludes a small portion of the summit of 
the previous year’s roots, as well as the 
base of the previous year’s stem. Such 
stocks will increase yearly, so as at 
length to form dense tufts. They will 
often preserve through the winter a 
few leaves, amongst which are placed 
the buds which grow out into stems the 
following year, whilst the under side of 
the stock emits new roots from amongst 
the remains of the old ones. These 
perennial stocks only differ from the 
permanent base of an undershrub in 
the shortness of the perennial part of 
the stems and in their texture usually 
less woody. : 
Stott, Sto’to (A shoot)—A lax trailing 
branch given off at the summit of the 
root, and taking root at intervals, 
whence fresh buds are developed. 
StToLonireRus—Producing many stoles. 
Stro’matr, Sro’ma (The mouth)—The epi- 
dermis is frequently pierced by minute 
spaces between the cells, called 
stomates. They are oval or mouth- 
shaped, bordered by lips formed of two 
or more elastic cells so disposed ‘as to 
cause the stomate to open in a moist 
and close up_in a dry state of the 
atmosphere. They communicate with 
intercellular cavities, and are obviously 
designed to regulate evaporation and 
respiration. They are chiefly found 
upon leaves, especially on the under 
surface. Some idea may be formed of 
the vast number of stomata on a single 
leaf by quoting from Baron Mueller’s 
account of the number per square inch 
of a few of our Eucalypti (on the 
under side only). Thus he says that in 
E. microcorys (Tee, or now called 
Tallow-wood) they number 210,000 to 
211,000; £. corymbosa (Bloodwood) 
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100,000 to 157,000 stomata on both 
sides, but less above than below; EZ. 
Baileyana (Rough Stringy bark), 68,000 
to 104,000; £. tessellaris (Moreton 
Bay Ash), 116,000 to 145,000, and 
153,000 to 166,000. 
Stomatir’ERus—F'urnished with stomates. 
Stoor—The gardeners name for a plant 


from which “layers” are propagated, _ 


by bending its branches so that after 
twisting, or making a cut below one of 
the buds, they may be inserted into the 
soil to take root and form additional 
plants. 

STRAMI'NRUS—Straw-coloured ; yellow with 
a slight admixture of grey. 

Stra‘tuM—A layer or lamina: composed of 
any kind of tissue. Srra’tosz — 
Arranged in layers, or strata. 

StRaW’BERRIES — For these plants the 
ground should be well and deeply dug 
or trenched, adding manure liberally. 
Plant in rows 2 ft. apart, and 14 ft. 
from plant to plant. * 

Srrep’tocar’rus — Where the fruit is 

' marked by spirally arranged stripes. 
So of other combinations with 
‘* Strepta.” 

Srrr’a —A groove, furrow, or streak. 
Srria’tep, Srria’rus (Channelled)— 
Marked with striz. 

Srrio’tus—Perfectly “straight.” 

Srr’ca—A small straight hair or scale. 


Srrrcinis, Srricose’, Srrico’sus— 
Covered with strige; synonym for 
** Hispid.” 

Srrogiza’ceus, STROBILIF’ERUS — When 


flowers, furnished with large bracts, are 
so arranged as to give the inflorescence 
the appearance of a strobilus or cone. 
Srropitinus—Hither growing on a 

- cone, or having the general aspect of a 
cone. 

Srro’sinus—A. cone. An amentum, the 
carpella of which are scale-like, spread 
open, and bear naked seeds; sometimes 
the seales are thin, with little cohésion ; 


but they often are woody, and cohere ‘| 


‘into a single tuberculated mass. The 
galbulus differs from the strobilus only 
in being round, and having the heads 
of the carpella much enlarged. The 
fruit of the Juniper is a galbulus, with 
fleshy coalescent carpella. The fruit of 
Pinus illustrates the strobilus. 

Srro’ma—Nither, generally, the part of 
acotyledonous plants which bears or 
encloses the fructification; or more 
restrictedly, limited to the | fleshy 
thallus of certain Fungi, in which the 
perithecia are immerged. 

STROM’BUS-SHAPED, SrROMBULIF’ERUS, 
STROMBULIFOR’MIS — Spirally twisted 
like a cork-screw or some shells, as some 
pods of Medicago. . 

Srro’pues—A spiral. Any of the various 
spirals exhibited by the disposition of 
leaves round an axis, 

SrropHio’LE, STROPHYOLA, STROPHI'OLUS 
—ynonym for “ Caruncula,” a fleshy 
appendage proceeding from the testa 
by the side of or near the funicle. (See 
the seeds of Hardenbergia monophylla, 
the Bushman’s Sarsaparilla.) 
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Stro’ma (A wen)—An apophysis which is 
restricted to one side of the base of a 
moss theca, <A swelling at the point 
where the petiole is connected with the 
limb in certain leaves. StRumI/FERUS, 
Strumo’sus—Furnished with a struma. 
Strumiror’Mis—Having the general 
appearance of a struma. S?TRUMU- 
Lo’sus—Furnished with a small stryma. 

Stu'pa (Tow)—A tuft or mass of hair or 
fine filament matted together. Sru’- 
PEUS, Stu’posE, STuro’sus—Composed 
of matted filaments. ; 

Sry’erus (Infernal)—Said of plants which 
sad in foul water; in allusion to the 

yx. 


Styiz, Sty’Lus—A support frequently in- 
terposed between the stigma and 
ovary, and originating in the length- 
ening out of a part of the latter. 
Styitirormis — Resembling a style. 
Styrinus — Belonging to a style. 
Stytrscus—A chord of peculiar tissue, 
which descends from the stigma 
within the stvle down to the ovary. 
SrytopEus— Furnished with a style. 
Srytopopium—A_ fleshy disk at the 
base of each of the styles of the Um- 
belliferee, Srytostectum—A_ peculiar 
form of cuculus surrounding the 


style. 

Sry’tus—The style; also the ostiolum of 
certain Fingi. 

Sryp’tic— Having the power to staunch 
blood. This property is ascribed to 
the roots of the European Water 


ly. 

Sua’/vz, SvuAVEOLENS—Having a _ sweet 
fragrance, as the flowers of Cymbidium 
suave, or the Native Tobacco, Nicotiana 
suaveolens. 

Sus (About or near to) — Somewhat. 
When compounded with any botanical 
term, implies a near approach to the 
condition which that term more pre- 
cisely designates. Thus: — Sus- 
ACAULES—When the stem is scarcely 
apparent. SuB-APICULA’RIS — When 
the summit of a stém isa little pro- 
longed, without branch or leaf, beyond 
the, spike. _SuB-prrror’mIs—Possess- 
ing a slight degree of irregularity. 

SuBrRo’sus—Of the nature of cork; or 
having some general appearance of 
cork. Example, the Cork tree, 
Quercus suber. 

Sustc’uLumM—The underlayer. 

Susia/tus—When the ovary either has 
or seems to have a support. 

Supmzr’cEp, Susmersi'BILIs, SUBMER’SUS 
—Growing entirely beneath the surface 
of water. 

Sus-nr’GeR—Synonym for ‘ Nigricans.” 

Sus-serra’'tus —Synonym for  ‘‘Ser- 
rulatus.” 

Sus-srrorms—Applied to some particular 
form, which may be considered as a 
more or less permanent variety of some 
species, rather than as characterising a 
distinct species. 


Suz’unate, Susura'tus, SUBULIFOR’MIS— 


Somewhat the shape of a shoemaker’s 
awl; awl-shaped. SuBuLirerus—Fur- 
nished with long awl-shaped spines; 


Svcorne’tus (Trussed up)—Synonym for 
“ Circinatug.” | Noe be 

Sucor'neus—Of an amber colour; yellow 
with a little grey. 

Sucor'sus—Appearing as if a part were cut 
off at the extremity. 

Succo'sus—See “Succulent.” 

Succusous—Leaves are said to be succubous 

’ when the anterior margin of each leaf, 
as set on the branches, passes beneath 
the posterior margin of that which 
succeeds it. 

Succusus (Suecumbo, to couch down)—The 
stipular appendages of certain Hepaticz. 
(See also *‘ Succubous.”) 

Svc’cutent, Svccurnn’rus — When the 
cellular tissue is abundant and replete 
with juices, : 

Suck’zr—A_ branch (surculus) originating 
on a subterranean portion of a stem, 
and rising above ground. Also a 
tubercular process (haustorium) on the 
stems of certain flowering parasites, by 
which they imbibenourishment fromthe 
plants to which they attach themselves. 

Supori’ric—Having the power of producing 
perspiration. The leaves of the com- 
mon Sage are said to bave this property. 

Surrrvutes’cENT, SUFFRUTES’CENS, SUFFRU- 
TIco’suS—Possessing the character of 
an undershrub. SurrrutTex—An under- 
shrub. ; : 

Svurrui’tus—When some part is so seated 
beneath another as to appear qs if it 
somewhat supported or propped it up. 

Sucar is one of the principal organised 
contents of cells. It is of two kinds, 
the one called cane sugar, and the other 
grape sugar. It usually-exists dissolved 
in the sap. Itis found abundantly in 
growing parts, in fruits, and in germi- 
nating seeds. 

Suv’catz, Sutca’tus—Marked by depressed 
parallel lines; furrowed. Sur/cus— 
A furrow. : 

Svur/pHate oF AMMO’NIA—A_ writer 
Gard. Chron. says that this is a 
valuable stimulant for heightening 
the colour, rendering the petals firm, 
and thefoliage adark-green, of Chrysan- 
themum. ‘or use, dissolve for the 
purpose one tablespoonful of sulphate 
of ammonia in four gallons of some 
weak liquid manure, and apply to the 
plants, say, once a week, 

SuLPHv’REvs, SULPHU’REOUS—A pale tint 
of pure yellow. 

Surranas, Dryine or—See “ Currants.” 

SUPER-AXIL'LARY, SUPER-AXILLA/‘RIS—See 
‘‘Supra-axillary.” (See the flowers of 
Solanum nigrum, which are frequently 


in 


50.) 

SUPER-CoMPos'ITUS—More than simply 
compound, 

SuPERFICIA’RIUS—Upon the surface of an 
organ. 

Surr’rior—Growing above anything. 


A calyx is half-superior when it appears 
to grow from above the base of the 
ovary ; and absolutely superior when 
if appears to grow from the top of the 
ovary. On the contrary, the ovary is 
superior when it grows above the origin 
of the calyx, 
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Surr’nus (Lying on the back, face 
upwards)—Synonym for ‘‘Procum- 
bens.” 

SuppuRATE—To generate matter, 

SUPRA-AXIL'LARY, SUPRA-AXILLA‘RIS— 
Somewhat higher than the axil, This 
is frequently the case with the inflores- 
cence of Phyllanthus Ferdinandi. 

SUPRA-DECOM’ POUND, SUPRA-DECOMPO’SITUS 
—Where the extent to which a leaf is 
“ Decompounded ” cannot he definitely 
remarked. 

Supra-Fouls/ceus—Placed higher upon a 
branch than a particular leaf. 

Supra-ro'Lius—Growing upon a leaf, 

Surcuni’ceRpS—Producing a sucker, or 
assuming the appearance of a sucker. 
Suroutvs—A sucker ; a young prostrate 
stem in some Mosses. 

Sur’sum (Upwards)—Directed upwards 
and forwards. — 

Suspen’DED, Svuspen’sus (Hung up)— 
Attached somewhere between base 
and apex ; and sometimes restricted to 
cases where the apex is directed down- 
wards. 

Susprn’sor—A very delicate cellular chord 
by which some embryos appear to be 
attached to the apex of the nucleus. 

Su’turE, Sutu’Ra (A seam)—The plane of 
junction between contiguous parts, fre- 
quently indicated superficially by a 
line, either elevated or depressed. 
SuruRARIUS — Possessing a suture, 
SururaL, Survratis—Bearing some 
relation to the suture. ; : 

Sycunocar’pus—Where a plant produces 
fruit many times without perishing, as 
in the case of trees, shrubs, and 
perennials. as ; 

Syco’n1um, Sy’conus (A fig) —An agere- 
gate fruit where many flowers have 
been developed upon a fleshy recep- 
tacle, which is either a flattened disk, 
asin Dorstenia, or forms a nearly-closed 
cavity, as in the Fig. 

SycoLu’pHyrum— A plant where the 
perianth becomes combined with the 
pericarp. 

Syzvar'icus, SYLVEs’TRIS—A 
natural habitat is a wo 
(See Asplenium sylvaticum.) 

Symsio’sts—Living together, of dissimilar 
organisms. 

Symmz’rria, Sym’METRY—When parts are 
so disposed round a centre that a line 
or plane through that centre can sepa- 
rate them into two divisions, in each of 
which the parts are similarly disposed, 
as SYMMETRAN’THUS, referring to the 
Power, and SymmrTrocar’pus, to the 
rut. 

SyMpeta’Licus—When stamens are com- 
bined into an androphorum, and, by 
adhesion to the petals, give to a strictly 
polypetalous flower the appearance of 
being monopetdlous. . 

SyMPHYANTHE’Rus—Synonym for ‘ Synan- 
the'rus,” ‘‘Syngenesius.” SyYMPHYOSTE’- 
MON—Synonym for “ Monadelphus.” 

Sympuy’sia, Sym’pHysis—A growing to- 
ano or yniting of parts ysually 
istinct, 


lant whose 
or copse. 
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Syatruyro’ernus, Sympnyrorue'tus—Indi- 
cating adhesion between the calyx and 
pistil ; where the ovary is more or less 

~.,., mnferior. ; 

SymMpLo’crum, SyMpio’xn1um — Syiionym 
for the Annulus -to the Thebes of 
Ferns, _ : 

SyNaNTHRO'PHYTUM~A plant whose fruit 
is composed of many carpels agpregated 
together. . 

SyNAnMO’PHYTUS—Synonym for ‘“ Gynan- 

fous.” ‘ 

Syncar'rrum, SyNcanr’pum—A_ fruit com- 
posed of several carpels, which become 
mote or legs fleshy and cohere tozether. 
Applied also where the carpels are 
combined by their floral exivelopes 
becoming _ fleshy. The weetsop 
Custard anpe (Anona) is a read 
example. YNCAR'PuS—Bearing fruit 
composed of coliering carpels. The 
clusters of drupes as they separate 
from a head of fruit of the so-called 
Native Bread-fruit, Pandanus, are 
syncatps. 

SyNcoryLeDo’NEus—When the cotyledons 
of dicotyledonous plants so cohere 
together as to form a single undivided 


mass. ; 
Synz’prus—Growing on the angle of a 


stem. 

SYNcENE’sI0v8, Syncznzsus — Where the 
stamiens cohere by their anthers, as in“ 
Composite. 

Synoono’r1on — Synonym for 
rulus.” ; : 

Synorui'zts— When the point of the 
radicle, in the embryo, adheres to the 
perisperm. 

Synsticma’ticus—When 4 pollen-mass, in 
the Orchides, is furnished with a 
retinaculum, by which it adheres to the 
stigma. : 

Synzy’c1a—Theé point of junction, above the 
‘adicle, where opposite cotyledons meet 
in dicotyledonous plants. 

SypH’1L11’16-— Useful in the cure of syphilis. 
In Brazil the roots of Brunfelsia 
(Francisea) uniflora have been used as a 
remedy, and theré the plant is called 
Vegetable Mercury. 

SysreLto’PayTuM—When a persistent calyx 

__ appears to form part of the fruit. 

Sys’rem, Systz’ma —An_ arrangement of 
natural objects according to prescribed 
rules. Systema’tic, Systema’ticus— 
Belonging to a system. Thus_plants 
are systematically arranged in Classes, 
Subclasses or Alliances ; Natural Orders 
or Families, Suborders; Tribes, Sub- 
tribes, Divisions, Subdivisions ; Genera, 
Subgenera, Sections, Subsections ; 
Species, Varieties. If the variety 
generally comes true from seed, it is 
often called a Race. 

Sys’tyLus—Whére several styles cohere so 
as to form a single column. 


“© Carce- 


TaBaci’Nus—Tobacco-coloured ; grey with 
some binary compound of red with a 
little yellow. Or the plant, or part 
thereof, may be used instead of tobacco 
for some purposes. Glycine tabacina. 
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Ta’pxs (A rotting away)—A disease which 
produces a gradualdecay. Ta'BESCENS 
(Wasting away)—Synonym for ‘‘ Mar- 
cescens.” 

Ta'suLa—Synonym for ‘ Pileus” in some 
Fungi. 

TaBuLa’‘TED—Consisting of superimposed 

., layers. 

Tayia'nus (eenia, a ribband, and hence a 
tapeworm)—Tapeworm-shaped. 

Taia’Rka (Talarium, the winged shoe of 
Mercury)—Synonym for an Ala in the 

_  papilionaceous corolla. 

Ta’tea—A slip or cutting made for the 
purpose of propagating the plant. 

TancEn’TIAL—In the direction of a tangent. 
Touching a straight line on the are of a 

«circle. : 

Tap-root—An unbranched tapering mass 
round the descending axis, from which 
fibres are given off in more or less 
abundance. ; 

Tarta’REOus, Tarta’REus (Tartarum, the 
tartar-crust in wine vessels)—Where 
the surface is rough and crumbling, as 
in many Lichens. (See Lecanora tar- 


tarea.) 

Taw’ny—Of a dull yellowish tint, obtained 
by mixing orange-yellow with grey. 
(See flowers of the Tawny Day Lily, 

.. Hemerocallis fulva.) ; 

Taxo’Locy, Taxo’nomy, Taxono’eia, Tax- 
ono’m1A—That department of Botany 
which embraces the classification of 
plants. ate 

Tua’men (A covering)—See ‘‘Secundine.” 
Synonym for ‘“Gluma” in grasses. 

‘EGMEN’TUM~The outer scales of a 
leaf-bud. TEemiIna’tus—When the 
nucleus is invested by a tegmen or 

__ covering. 

Tx'ta (A web of cloth)—Elementary tissue. 

Trx/ENTOSPORE — In Uredinex, spore 
formed by abjunction on, but not 
separating from, a sterigma, producing 
in germination,. which takes place after 
a resting period, a promycelium. 

Tear’ vLENtus— Drunken. ‘Applied to the 
grass Lolium temulentum, the ‘Drun- 

_ ken Darnel.” 

TeEn’DRIL—A. modified condition of some 
appendage to the axis of vegetation, 
when it assumes the form of a cord, 
twisting round contiguous objects for 

_ support, asin the Vine and the Vetches, 

Trn’uis — Slender. Txrnvrro/tius — A 

_ slender, linear leaf. 

TrpHro’stus—Of an ash-grey colour; grey 
much diluted. 

TERATOL’ogy—Synonym for “Morphology.” 
To acertain extent it rather treats of 
the malformations or deviations from 
the normal type of structure of plants, 
An excellent account of this subject is 
given by Dr. Maxwell T, Masters in a 
volume published by the Ray Society. 
He divides the subject under the 
following headings, viz.:—1. Deviation 
from the ordinary arrangement, com- 
prising (a) union of parts (cohesion and 
adhesion) ; (6) independenceof organs (fis- 
sion, dialysis, solution); (c) alteration 
of position (displacement, prolification, 
hetérotaxy, heterogamy, alteration in 


the direction of organs). 2. Deviations 
from ordinary forms, comprising (a) 
strasimorphy (persistence of juventle 
forms); (b) pleiomorphy (irregular 
peloria); (c) metamorphy (phyllody, 
metamorphy of the floral organs); (d) 
heteromorphy (deformities, polymor- 
phy, alteration of colour). 3, Deviation 
from ordinary number—(a) increase of 
number of organs (multiplication of 
axile organs, inflorescence, multiplica- 
tion of foliar organs); (b) diminished 
number of organs (suppression of axile 
organs, suppression of foliar organs). 
4. Deviation from ordinary size and 
consistence—(a) hypertrophy (enlarge- 
ment, elongation, enation); (b) atrophy 
(abortion, degeneration). 

Terci'Nkt, Terci’NA---A membrane between 
the secundine and nucleus, but not 
generally allowed to be any more than 
some layer of the regular envelopes to 
the latter. 

Tr'retTk—An organ, or any part of a plant, 
is so called when the transverse section 
is not angular, nearly cylindrical, but 
somewhat tapering into a very elon- 
gated cone. (See leaves of Dendrobium 
teretifolium, and the flower buds of 
Eucalyptus tereticornis, Blue Gum.) 

TERGISPER’MUS—Synonym for “ Dorsif- 
erus,” which is the better term. 

Trr’aum—The back. ; 

TrR’MINAL, TERMINA’LIS—Situate at the 
extremity of some part. 

TERMINOL'oGY—Synonym for “‘Glossology.” 

Trrn—In threes, or in a whorl of three. 

Terrna’tr, TERNA’TUS—Arranged by threes, 
about the same part. ‘ERNA'TO-PIN- 
na'tus—When three secondary petioles, 
attached to a common petiole, bear 
leaflets arranged in a pinnate manner. 
(See leaves of Queensland Nut, whose 
leaves are in a whorl of 3 or 4, AMaca- 
damia ternifolia.) 

TERRA’NeEvS, TERRES’TRIS—Growing above 
the surface, on dry land. TERRICOLE— 
Growing on the earth. 

TESSELLA’TED, TESSELLA’TUS— W hen colours 
are so blended in nearly square or ob- 
long patches as to represent an appear- 
ance of chequer-work. (See the bark 
at the base of the trunk of the Moreton 
Bay Ash, Eucalyptus tessellaris.) 

TrssuLa’nis (Zessera, a die)—Approaching 
the form of a cube. 

Tes’ta (A pot)—The outer coat of the 
spermoderin. 

Trsta’ceous, TEstA’cEUS—Brownish- yel- 
low ; orange-yellow with much grey ; 
brick-dust colour. 

TESTIC’ULA, TESTIO'ULATE, TESTICULA/TUS— 
Solid and ovate. Trstic’uLus, TEs’TIS 
—Synonym for * Anthera.” (See the 
oval tubers of many terrestrial Orchids. ) 

Tr’ter (Stinking)—Giving outa fetid odour. 

Terra—Four in composition. Thus:— 
TrTRACHOCAR’PIUM—A cluster of four 
spores in certain Alege. Trrracno’- 
ToMUS—When a cyme (in its restricted 
sense of fascicle) bears four lateral 
peduncles about the terminal flower. 
‘Turracoc’cus—A fruit composed of 
four cocca. TETRADYMUS—Whereevery 
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alternate lamella of an Agaric is shorter 
than the two contiguous to it, and one 
complete lamella terminates a set of 
four pairs of short and long; also, 
where four cells or cases are combined, 
Turra/DYNAMIA, TETRADE/NAMOUS—A 
name given to flowers where the 
stamens are six, two of which are 
shorter than the other four. TxETRa’- 
Gonous, TrTraco’Nus — Having four 
angles, not very acute. TETRA’GYNOUS, 
Trrra’Gynus— Where the four carpels, 
or at least styles, are free. TETRAN’- 
pRrous—Having four stamens. Trr’- 
RAHE’DRICAL— Having four sides. Trr’- 
RASPORES—Certain spores produced in 
fours. 

THAL'AMIFLO’R& (1st series of Slypetale 
—Torus small or elongated, rarely 
expanded in a disk. Ovary superior. 
Stamens definite or more frequently 
indefinite. 

THALAMIUM—Synonym for ‘‘ Hymenium.” 

THALLINE—Composed of, or of the same 
substance as the thallus. 

Tua’LLus—A frond or expansion somewhat 
resembling a leaf. 

Tuer'cA=As'cUs. 

THELE/PHORUS—Covered with nipple-like 
prominences i 

Tuinninc Fruit—If we were not aware 
of the fact, a glance at the bulk of‘ 
fruit brought into the towns for sale 
would at once show that little or no 
attention was paid in Queensland to 
this most important operation. The 
exhaustion consequent upon the pro- 
duction of seed is a chief cause of the 
decay of plants. This explains why 
fruit trees are weakened or rendered 
temporarily unproductive, and even 
killed, by being allowed to ripen too 
large a crop of fruit, or to ‘‘ over bear” 
themselves, as it is termed.- . Will 
amateurs who we often hear boasting 
that their trees are breaking down with 
fruit bear this in mind? An English 
writer on the subject says truly—‘‘ The 
thinning of fruit is one of the most 
important operations of the garden, 
though one of the least generally 
practised. It should be done, however, 
with a bold and fearless hand ; and the 
perfection of that which is allowed to 
remain will amply reward the grower, in 
harvest time, for the apparent sacrifice 
made. But he will not reap his reward 
only in this year, for the trees, thus 
kept unweakened by over-production, 
will be able to mature their wood, and 
deposit their store of sap in their 
vessels, so absolutely necessary for 
their fruitfulness next season. 

Turix, TricHos—Hair. As in the words 
trichocephalus, acrotriche, &c. 

Tuyrsr, THyr’sus—A branched raceme, in 
which the middle branches are longer 
than those above or below them. 
Tuyr’suLA—Dininutive of “Thyrsus.” 
Tuyrsiv’Ervs, ‘THYRSIFLO’RUS— Where 
the infloresence is a Thyrsus. (See 
Dichorisandra thyrsifora, not an un- 
common garden plant, with deep-blue 
flowers. ) 
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Ticxt’‘ta (A Latinized word from the French 
Tigelle, diminutive of Tige, a stem 
The forsion of the embryo between the 

Aadicle and cotyledons. TEGELLA’TUS 
—When the tigella is well marked. 

TicELLU'LA—A description of filament in 
the truffle. : 

Tinoro’R1us — Capable of serving as a 
dye, as the Indigo Plant, Indigofera 
tinctoria. 

saan measure from about five to six 

eet. 

Tomz—A cut or section, as in the words 
“*Tsotoma,” ‘‘ Peritoma,” &c. 

Tomen’tosE, Tomento’sus—Covered with 
tomentum or a closely matted, very 
slightly rigid, and rather short pubes- 
cence, somewhat resembling wool. (See 
Sophora tomentosa, a tall shrub of our 
tropical coast, and frequently planted 
-in gardens.) 

Tor’ruous, Torruo’sus—Bent irregularly 
in different directions, 

Torvuto’sus—When a cylindrical body is 
swollen at intervals, somewhat resem- 
bling a cord with knots. 

To’Rus (A bed)—The axis on which all 
parts of the floral whorls within the 
calyx are seated. Synonymous with 
“Receptacle.” -(See the Pink Water 
Lily; the nuts will be found loose in 
the cavities of its enlarged spongy 
torus.) 

Tracuz’a, Tracun’a (The windpipe)—A 
minute cylindrical vessel (tapering at 
the extremities to points) of the 
elementary tissue, composed of mem- 
brane, with one or more spirally- 
twisted fibres lining the interior. 
TrRAcHENCHYMA—Fibro-vascular tissue, 
composed of trachea, or ducts, with 
markings spirally arranged. 

TRACHYCAR’PUS, TRACHYSPER’MUS — Used 
synonymously in some cases Where the 
pericarp is rough with points. 

TRaJEc’TILIs—When the connective com- 
pletely separates the anther cells. 

Tra’Ma (Yarn)—The tissue of certain 
Fungi. 

TRANS’VERSE, TRANSVER’SUS, TRANSVER- 
sa/LIs—In a plane perpendicular to 
the axis, or longitudinal direction. 
(See the fruit of the Native Yam, 
Dioscorea transversa.) 

TRAPEZO'ID, TRAPE ZIFORM, TRAPEZOI'DEUS, 
TRAPEZIFOR'MIs—When the sides of 
some four-sided lamina (as the leaf) 
are unequal. (See leaflets of Adiantum 
trapeziforme.) 

Tree—An arboreous or arborescent plant 
with a trunk, or single stem, rising 
above the ground. . 

TrencH’INc—In a garden this is always 
necessary, so a simple mode of per- 
forming the work may be given. Open 
a trench about two feet wide, one full 
spit, and the shovelling deep, and 
remove the soil from it to where it is 
intended to finish the piece ; then put 
in the dung, and dig it in with the 
bottom spit in the trench; if, the 
ground is very hard, break up with a 
pick before putting in the dung; then 
fill up this trench with the top spit of 
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the second, treating it in like mannef, 
and so on. The advantages of this 
plan of working the soil are—The good 
soil is retained at the top, an important 
consideration where the subsoil is poor 
or bad; the bottom soil is enriched 
and loosened for the penetration and 
nourishment of the roots, and, allowing 
them to descend deeper, they are not 
so liable to suffer from drought in dry 
weather ; strong soil is rendered cap- 
able of absorbing more moisture, and 
yet remains dry at the surface, by the 
water passing down more rapidly to 
the subsoil, and it ensures a thorough 
shifting of the soil. 

Tri, in compounds, signifies three, as 
TRIADEL’PHOUS, TRIADEL'PHUS, when 
the stamens are collected into three 
distinct bundles; Trran’provus, TrI- 
AN'DER, TRIANDRUS, having three 
stamens; TRIAN’GULAR, TRIANGULA'RIS, 
TRIANGULA'TUS, either a plain surface 
approaching a triangle in shape, or a 
solid part whose transverse section 
approaches a triangle with acute 
angles; TRIANTHUS, when a peduncle 
bears three flowers. 

Trrez, Tri’sus—A group of genera subor- 
dinate to an order. 

Tri'ca—A form of apothecium, where the 
surface is orbicular, and_ presents 
spirally disposed and elevated lines. 

TricnPH’ALUS—Three-headed. Trico’LoOR— 
Of three colours. (See Kyllinga triceps 
and Tritonia tricolor.) 

Tricu!'DIuM—Hair-like filaments bearing 
the spores of certain Fungi. TRicHo- 
car’Pus—Where the fruit is covered 
with hair-like pubescence. TRICcHO- 
cEPH’ALUS— Where flowers are collected 
in heads, which are surrounded with 
hair-like: appendages. TRICHO'DES— 
Resembling hair. TRIcHOLO’mA--Where 
the border is furnished with hairs. 
TricHo'mMa—Hair-like filaments com- 

osing the thallus of certain Alge. 
1cHOGO’NIA—The female reproduc- 
tive organs in Batrachosperms. 

Tricuor’omus—When subdivisions of any 
part take place by threes. 

Tricoc’cus—A fruit composed of three 
cocci. (See fruit of Castor Oil Plant.) 

TRIENNA’LIS, TRIEN’NIS—Lasting for three 
years. TRirantus—Ranged in three 
rows. TRIFID, TRIrIDUs—Where the 
incisions extend about half way towards 
the base in a divided lamina. Trt- 
FOLIATE, TRIFOLIATUS, TRIFOLIUS — 
Applied where leaflets are disposed in 
threes at the extremities of their 
petioles, whether in compound or de- 
compound leaves. 

TriroLiota’tus — Synonym for ‘‘ Ter- 
natus.” 

Tripartite, TRIPARTITUS — Divided into 
three portions. 

TRIPLINERVATUS— When a prominent nerve 
branches off on either side of the midrib 
of a leaf near the base, the other nerves 
being comparatively small. 

Triqure'TRUS—With three faces, and edges. 
(See the leaves of Xanthorrhcea arborea, 
common Grass-tree.) 


Triquina‘tus—When the lower divisions 
of a bipinnate leaf are trifid. 

Tris’t1s (Sad)—Of a dingy or dull colour. 

Trisutca’tus—Marked by three depressed 


lines or furrows, (See the Duck-weed, - 


Lemna trisulea. 

TrivzR’NATE, TRITERNA’TUS — Where the 
petiole becoming twice compound in a 
ternate manner, each partial petiole 
bears three leaflets. 

TrivaL, Tkivia’LIs — The common or 
specific name given in addition to the 

eneéric name of a plant. 

TROCHLEA’RIS—Pulley-shaped. | 

Truncate, Trunca’tus — Terminating 
abruptly, as though it had been 
shortened by the removal of the ex- 
tremity. TRUNCATULARIS, TRUNCULA- 
tous — Slightly truncate. Example, 
Epiphyllum truncatum. ; 

Trun’cHEONS—These are offsets from the 
base of tree-stumps, and are obtained 
in the following manner :—In the pro- 
pagation of the Olive and similar trees, 
an old tree is cut off near the base of 
the stem, which latter being left in the 
ground will usually send up shoots 
from the collum below the surface of 
the soil; these aré allowed to grow 
until their stems have attained a 
diameter of one or two inches, when 
they are each cut off at about two feet 
from the ground, and with an axe each 
is severed with a portion of the butt 
from the old stump. Each of these 
offsets is termed a truncheon, and can at 
once be planted where a tree is required. 

Tron’cus, TRuNK—The main stem, with- 
out the branches. 

Truss is the florist term for what the 
botanist calls an umbel of flowers. At 
Queensland Horticultural Exhibitions 
the terms ‘‘truss” and “spike” are 
used to include all kinds of inflorescence, 
which, to say the least of it, is very 
confusing. 

Try’MA—A form of fruit. Drupaceous, 
superior, by abortion one-celled, one- 
seéded, with a two-valved indehiscent 
endocarp, and a coriaceous or fleshy 
valveless sarcocarp. Example, the 
Walnut (Juglans). 

TuBzFor’MIs, Tupa’tus—Trumpet-shaped. 

Tuss, Tu’sus—The tubular portion formed 
by the cohesion of the subordinate 
parts composing a floral whorl, as the 
part of a gamo-sepalous or petalous, 
calyx or corolla, formed by the union of 
the edges of the sepals or petals. The 
staminal tube is formed from the co- 
hesion of the filaments in monadel- 
phous flowers. 

Tu'srR—This term is applied to a short, 
thick, more or less succulent rootstock 
or rhizome, as well as to a root of that 
shape, although some botanists pro- 
pose to restrict its meaning to the one 
or the other. An Orchis tuber, called 
by some a Knob, is an annual tuberous 
rootstock with one bud at the top. 
The potato is an annual tuberous root- 
stock with several buds. (Examine the 
roots of the Fringe Violet, Thysariotus 
tuberosus, also.) 
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Ty'puroie, TusEr’cuLuMm—A small_wart- 
like excrescence. Tv'BERCLED; TUBER- 
cuLa’Tus — Covered with tubercles. 
Tobmk/oULAR, TuBERCcULO'sus—Having 
swollen appendages, or excrescences. 

TusrirLo’nus—Where the tube of a mono- 
petalous corolla is very long. TuBtvoR’- 
mis—Resembling a tube. ‘TUBIL LUS— 
Blotigated cells of cellular tissue. 
Ty’puLAR—Hollow and_ cylindrical. 
(See the flowers of Iochroma tubulosa.) 

Turrans'—When leaves, during sleep, in- 
cline downwards, and appear, as it 
were, to protect the stem. 

Ty’m1pus—Swolleh. Synonym for “ In- 

~ flatus.” ae 

Tu'ntcA—A loose membranous skin invest- 
ing some organ; synonym for ‘‘ Sper- 
moderm.” The peridium of some Fungi. 
Tournicatus (Coated)—When invested 
with a tunica. 

Tur'BINATE, TURBINA’tUs—Top-shaped. 

Turr—Turves should be cut as thin as 
possible, for if the ground is properly 

prepared to receive them the herbage 

will form fresh rootlets in the fresh 
soils; besides, a thin sod is more elastic, 
and thus is more evenly beaten down. 

Tourra’ceus, Turro'sus—Used as ‘‘ Torfa- 
ceus,” growing in bogs. . 

Tour’cipus — Swollen; thick, and as if 
swollen, but not inflated with air. 

Tu’r1o (A tendril)—The early stage of a 
sucker when invested by leaf-scales. 
TuRIONIFERUS—Throwing up turiones, 
as the Asparagus plant. 

Tym’panumM— A drum. A membrane 
closing the mouth of the thecz in some 
Mosses. 


Utierno’sus, Unicina’R1us—Growing in 
marshy places, as Selaginella uliginosa, 
alittle Lycopodinous plant, plentiful 
around the swamps of Stradbroke 
Island. ‘ 

Ut'na (A man’s atm)—Estimated at about 
twenty-four inches. Utnarts—Of the 
length of an ulna. 

U'LotHRIx—In hair-like crisped linear 
divisions. 

Unm’BEt, Umpet’LA—A form of inflorescence 
in which all the pedicels start from the 
summit of the peduncle. UMBELLA’TUS 
—When the inflorescence is in umbels, 
or approaches to such a disposition of 
the flowers, UMBELLIF’ERUS—Bear- 
ing umbels, An umbel is said to be 
simple when each of its branches or 
rays bears a single flower; compound 
when each ray bears a partial umbel 
or umbellula. (See the inflorescence 
of ‘the Order Umbellifere, also of 
the lovely garden plant Agapanthus 
umbellatus, the African Lily or Love- 


flower.) 

re as dark brown ; grey with a little 
red. 

UmBIL'IcaL-cHorD (Umbilicus, the navel)— 
Synonym for “Funicular-chord.” Um- 
BIL'IcatTE, Umpitica’tus—Having a 
depression inthecentre. Also(umbilicus, 
a boss) with an elevation in the centre ; 
synonym for ‘‘ Peltate.” 


Um'so (A boss)—Synonym for “Umbilicus” 
when applied to 4 central elevation, 
Umsona’tus — Furnished- with an 
uthbo. UmsoNuLarus — When an 
umbo is very small. (Ses thé fruit of 
Capparis wmbonatus; one of the so- 
talled Native Pomegranates.) 

Umpra’cuLuM—Having the general form of 
an umbrella. MBRACULIFOR’MIS — 
Umbrella-shaped. 

Unsrati'cotvs — Spontaneously vegetat- 
ing in shady situations. 

Umari'nus—The colour of umber, 

Umpro’sus—A pplied toshade-loving plants, 
as Asplenium umbrosum. i 

Unaneuna’tus—When a stem, &¢., has a 
projecting line or angle along one side 
only. i 2 8'9 

Unca’tus—Hcoked, bent, or recurved at 
the top like a hook. UNcirormis, 

for ‘Un- 


__. _catus. ' 

Un’cta (An inch)—About an inch long. 
Unctatis—Of the length expressed by 
** Uncia.” 

Uncrvo’sts—Greasy. 

Un'cus—A hook. 

Unpva'tus, Unposus, UnpuLatus—Wavy, 
waved. Synonym for ‘‘ Repandus.”. 

UnprErsHrusp — A plant only partially 
shrubby, the etids of the newly-formed 
branches continuing herbaceous, and 
dying away in winter. 

Uncuic’ULaTE; Uncvuicuna’kis, UNevicu- 
La’'tus—Furnished with a claw. Un’- 
euis—A claw ; also about the length of 
the finger-nail, or half-an-inch. 

UNICAPSULA’RIS—Composed of a sing]e cap- 
sule. UNICELLULA’RIS—Composed of a 
single cell. Uwni'cotor — Of one wni- 
form tint. Uni/cus—Where there is 
orily one of a particular part specified. 
UNirto’Rus—Supporting or subtend- 
ing & single flower. UwNi¥o.ta’Tus, 
LE ao algronaga only asingle leaf. 
UNIFOLIOLATUS — Where a peduncle 
supports a sittgle leaflet, distinguished 
as such by being articulate to -it. 
Unicr’nus—Putting forth leaves once 
only if the year. 


UNcINATUS — Synony 


Unuvea'tus, Unisu’aus—A pinnate form | 


with only a single pait of subordinate 
parts. Untmasia/tus— An _ irregular 
nionopetalous corolla, with only one lip. 
A monopetalous corolla, slit on one side, 
as in the ‘‘ligulate” florets of Com- 
posite: UntLar’ERALIs—LHither dis- 
posed along one side, or entirely form- 
ing one side. Uwito’cuLaR, UNILOcU- 
La’RI8s—With one cell only. UNiovu- 
Ea‘tus—-When a cell in the pericarp 
contains only one ovule. For example 
see Brunsfelsia (Franciscea) wnifiora. 

UnstrativigD — Applied to a Lichen 
thallus in which the normal layers 
cannot be distinctly seen, but are con- 
fused. Neve 

Uncr’oLaTE, URcEOLA’RIS, URCEOEA'’TUS— 
Shaped somewhat like a pitcher with a 
contracted mouth. Unror/onus—A 
membranous or cartilagitious tube, 
swollen below, and more or less con- 
tracted above. 
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U'rnens—Stinging, as the English Nettle, 
Urtica urens. 

Ur’na, Urnn—The theca or spore-case of 
Mosses. The base of a pyxidium. 

Us'tvus—Seorched. Ustutate—Blackened, 
as the corn smuts, Ustilago. 

U'rerus (Thé womb)—Synonym for 
“Volva.” U’tarine—-Belonging to the 
womb. Catechu, a product of Acacia 
cdtechu, has been used in uterine 
hemorrhages. 7 

Urtari’cr, Urti’ctz, Urtri’cunus—A small 
superior, membranous, and monosper- 
mous pericarp, dehiscing by a trans- 
verse iticision. This differs from the 
pyxidium in texture, being strictly 
simple—i.c., not proceeding from an 
ovary with obliterated dissepiments, 
For example, take the fruit of any 
species of Amarantus or Chenopodi’ 
Also, 4 little bladder filled with air, 
attached to certain aquatic plants. 
Urricuto’sus—Bearing many of the 
air bladders termed “ utricularis,” 

Uva'nius, Uvir’grus, Uviror’m1s—Com- 
posed of round parts contiected by a 
support, like a bunch of grapes. 


Vaccarius—Cow herb. (See Saponaria 
vacearia, Cow herb; so called from the 
belief that it possessed the power of 
exciting the lacteal secretion in cows.) 

Vac'cr’'Nus (Belongirig to a cow)—Of a dun 
colour. 

Vaort/EANS (Waving) — Synonym 
“ Versatilis.” : 

VacuoLte—Deops which are seen in the in- 

__ terior of the protoplasm of cells, 

Va'ouus (Void)—When an organ is without 
some part which is usualy present 
within it, or with it, as a carpel without 
ovules, a bract without a flower-bud. 

Vaciror'mM1s—Possessing vio well-defined 
form. Vacinervis— Where the nerves 
are irregularly disposed; in various 
directions, as in the léaves of succulent 
plants. 

Vaer'na—A sheath. Also any part which 
completely surrounds another. Vaer'- 
NANS—Assuming the conditions of a 
vagina. Vacina’tus—Surrounded by a 
vagina; VAGINEL'LA—Where a vagina 
is very small. Vacin'uLa—A: small 
sheath at the basé of the seta in 
Mosses. 

Va'eus (Wandering or inconstant)—Pio- 
ceeding in no definite direction. 

Vautr'cuta (Diminutive from Vallis, a 
valley) —A depressed space (intérstice) 
between the primary ridges on the fruit 

_ of Umbellifere. 

Vatve, Vat'va—Distinct portions of cer- 
tain organs i in anthers and pericarps) 
which becofme detached by regular 
dehiscence along definite lines of suture, 
Vaivacreus—Furnished with valves. 
VALVATE, VALVARIS; VALVaTUs— 
When contiguous organs, or_ similar 
subordinate parts; touch each other 
along the edges without overlapping. 
VALVEANUS— When a partition eman- 
ates from the expansion of the inner 
substance of a valve. 


for 


Varia’BILIs,, Va'RIANS — Presenting a 
variety in character ; as when leaves 
are variously modified on the same 
plant. Example, Dahlia variabilis. 

Var'IcosE—Swollen here and there. 

Va'RIKGATED, VARIEGA’TUS, VARIUS— 
Where colours are disposed in irregular 
patches. 

Variety, Vari/etas—An individual 
possessing a form to a certain degree 
modified from that which is considered 
to be most characteristic of the species. 
As for example, take Vincu rosea, var. 
ocellata ; this isa variety of Vinca rosea 
with a red eye-like centre to the flower. 

VaRi'FOLIus — Possessing leaves of dif- 

« ferent forms. 

Various (The pustule of smallpox)—A 
shield in Lichens. 

Va'rius (Changeable)— Where colour 
gradually changes from’ one tint to 
another. 

Vas’/cuLAR, VASCULA’RIS, VASCULO/sUS—- 
Vas, a vessel). Containing vessels. 
Vasoutar SystemM— Those interior 
portions of any plant in which vessels 
occur. Vas’cuLuM— Synonym for 
“ Ascidium.” 

Vasipuc’tus—Synonym for ‘‘ Raphe.” 

VautT’ep—See ‘‘ Fornicatus.” 

Ve1.—A membrane which invests the 
theca in Mosses, and which, by the 
growth of the seta and expansion of 
the theca, is ruptured and carried up 
upon the lid; also a membrane which 
invests the pileus and is connected 
with the stipes of certain Fungi. 
VELAMINA’RIS—When an anther de- 
hisces by the rolling up of one side of a 
cell from base to apex. YELA’TUS— 
Veiled. 

VeIn—A bundle of fibro-vascular tissue 
penetrating a leaf or foliaceous appen- 
dage. VuxIN’LESS—Possessing no veins. 
VeIn’LET —The smallest ramification 
ofa vein, Vr'NA—A vein. VENA'TION, 
Vena’t1o—The arrangement of veins. 
Veno’sus—With many veins. Example, 
Verbena venosa. 

VEL’Lus—A fleece. VELU’MEN—Velvet; a 
coating of close soft hair. 
VELUTINO'suS—Velvety ; with asurface 
resembling velvet, being coated with 


velumen. © «| . 
Ve'tuM—The veil in certain Fungi. 
VENENI‘FERUS — Producing poisonous 


matter, as Zanthoxylum veneficum, a 
poisonous tree of Tropical Queensland. 
VENTRAL, VENTRA’LIS—Used in contra- 
distinction to ‘‘ Dorsal.” Thus, in a 
pericarp formed from a single carpel, 
the “‘ ventral suture ” would be the line 
of union between the placentiferous 
edges. VentTRICOSS’, VENTRICO/SUS 
(Big-bellied)—Swelling out on one side. 
VENTRICULO’suS—Slightly ventricose,: 
Van’ UL&Z-coMMU'/NES — Anastomosing vein- 


lets. 

VENULO'SO-HINOI'DEUS—When equal and 
curved veins proceed parallel to each 
other from the midrib to the margin. 

VENULO'SO-NERVO'SUS — When _ straight 
parallel veins are connected by cross 
veinlets. 


VELU'TINUS, - 
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Venvus'tus—Lovely, charming, beautiful, 
as the flowers of Bignonia venusta. 
VERMICULA’RIS—Worm-shaped. WERMICU- 
La’‘tus—Covered with contorted worm- 

like elevations. 

Ver'miruce—That which expels worms. 

Ver’NAL, Verna’Lis, VEn’Nus—Belonging 
to spring ; appearing at spring time. — 

Verna‘TION, VERNA’TIO—The manner in 
which leaves are disposed in the bud. 

VeExnico’sus—When a surface appears 
polished, as if by varnish. 

Ver’pa—An old Roman name, synonymous 
with ‘ Phallus.” 

Verrvu'ca—A wart; also the perithecium 
of some Fungi. VERRU’CHFORMIS— 
Resembling a wart. VERRUCO’sUS— 
Warty. ERRUCULO’SUS—Where the 
warts are small and abundant. 

VeER'SATILE, VERSATILIS—When a part is 
so slightly attached to its support that 
it readily swings to and fro. (See 
anthers of Gardenia flower.) 

VERSIcO’LOR—Possessing several tints of 
colour, or appearing differently coloured 
in different positions. (See Ozalis 
versicolor.) 

VeRsIFor’Mis—Changing its shape as it 
grows old. 

VERSIPAL’MUS—A palmate arrangement, in 
which the divisions are not all in the 
same plane. 

VER'TEBRATE, #WVERTEBRA'TUS—Distinctly 
articulated, and often more or less 
contracted at intervals. 

Ver’tex (The top or uttermost point)—Any 
upper extremity. The pileus of certain 
Fungi. 

Venr'ticAL—Perpendicular. 

VER'TICEL, VERTICIL/LUS—A whorl. VeER- 
TICIL'LASTER— When short cymes in the 
axils of opposite leaves give to the 
inflorescence of Labiate the appearance 
of their flowers being disposed in whorls, 
VERTY'CILLATE, VERTICILLA’TUS — 
Whorled. VERTICILLIFLO’RUS— When 
whorls of flowers have a spiked arrange- 
ment. WVERTICILLATO-PINNATISECTUS— 
Where certain sessile leaves are sub- 
divided into numerous filiform pin- 
nately arranged segments, which assume 
an appearance as if they were whorled 
about the stem. (See the small scales 
which take the place of leaves at the 
articulations of the branchlets of our 
Oaks, Casuarina.) 

VER'TILIN’EAR—Having straight lines. 

Verucuia’Tus—Cylindrical and somewhat 
pointed. 

VexEs'IcCANT—To raise blisters. The root of 
the Horse-radish tree has this property. 

VEsIC'ATORIUS — Producing blisters when 
applied to the skin. Vnr'sictp—A 
bledder-like cavity filled with air. 
VESICULAR, WVESICULEFOR'MIS, VESI- 
CULA‘RIS, VEsIcULA’tUs — Bladdery. 
VESICULIY’ERUS—Supporting or con- 
taining bladders. 

VEsPErti’NuS—A ppearing or expanding in 
the evening; or VESPERTIL'I0, the 
specific name of the Queensland Cork- 
tree, so named (Erythrina vespertilio) 
from the leaflets resembling a bat on 
the wing. 


Vzs'szL—A cell whichassumesa lengthened 
tubular condition. 

VEXIL'LARY, VEXILLA/RIS—The -arrange- 
ment of the petals in the estivation of 
a papilionaceous flower. VExILLA’TUS 

en a papilionaceous flower has a 

large standard. VxExiu/LUM—A stand- 


ard, 

Vi'BRATILE—That moves to and fro, or 
vibrates, 

Vior’N1.(Twenty)—In twenties. 

Vicl'L1z—Applied to the periods during 
which certain plants gradually expand 
and close their flowers daily. 

VILLosr’, VILLIF’ERUS, VILLO’sus--Covered 
with long weak hairs, VILLos’1ry—A 
covering of long weak hair. 

Vi'Mrw (A twig)—A long flexible shoot. 
Vimi'NEous, Vimi'Neus — Furnished 
with long flexible twigs, as many of the 
Osiers. 

Vinea’‘Lis — Growing naturally in vine- 


yards. 

Vino'sus—Of the colour of red wine; dirty 
pale red ; red with much grey. 

Vr'oLet, Vioia’crus—Of a violet colour; 
blue with a little red. Viotacks’cens— 
With a pale violet tinge. 

Vi'RENS—Green. VIRES'CENS—Somewhat 
green. Vi'RIDIS—Green. Vi’RoR— 
Greenness. 

Vir’aats, Virca'tus—Twig-like. Vir- 
GuL'tumM—A twig, 

Vircin'ens—Having attained the state of 
flowering. : 

Virings’cens—Synonym for ‘‘ Virescens.” 

Viripi'Na—Synonym for ‘‘ Chlorophylla.” 

Vi1'ror—Greenness. 

Vino’sus (Venemous)—With a noisome 
smell; rank, poisonous. “ 

Vis'cIp, Vis’cipus, Visco’sus—Coated 
with a tenacious juice, as the fruit of 
any of the Mistletoe, and young shoots 
of the viscid Hop-bush. 

Vaitey’Linus—-The colour of the yolk of an 
egg; orange with a little grey. 

Viret'tus (The yolk of an egg)—The 
thickened sac within the nucleus which 
contains the amnios; has been also 
described as any portion attached to 
the embryo, not distinctly referable to 
radicle, cotyledon, or plumule. The 
oily substance adhering to the spores of 
Lycopodiacez. 

Viri'cotus—Living on or within the vine. 

Vitr'cuta—Svnonym for ‘‘Surculus.” 

+ Viricuto’sus—Producing viticule. 

Vi'rrEuS—Transparent. 

Vi'tRIcus—Looking like glass. 

Vir'ta—A narrow elongated receptacle of 
aromatic oil, of which there are often 
several longitudinally and regularly 
disposed in the spermoderm in Umbelhi- 

_fere. In a transverse section of the 
fruit they appear as brown dots 
between the pericarp and albumen. 
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Virra'tus—Striped longitudinally. 
Vivir’arous—Bearing young plants 
place of flowers and _ seeds. 

Asplenium viviparum.) 

VoLv'BILIs—Twisting spirally round asup- 
port. (See the stems of plant called 
Climbing Iceplant or Lamb’s-tails, 
Boussingaultia baselloides. ) 

Vorv’rus—Rolled up in any direction. 

Vot'vA—A membrane which completely 
invests certain Fungi in their early 
stages, and which bursts open as the 
contents develop. 


in 
(See 


Wanrts—Hard or firm excrescences. 

Wuori—Any set of organs or appendages 
arranged in a circle round an axis, and 
in, or very nearly in, a plane perpen- 
dicular to it. WuHor~Ep—Synonym 
for ‘ Verticillate.” 


’ 


XANTHOPHYLL’, | “XANTHOPHYL'LUM — A 
yellow colouring matter in plants. 
Xanthorrhea, the Grass-tree, received 
its name from the yellow resin which it 
exudes, 

XERAMPELI’NUS—A very dull brown red ; 
red with much grey. 

XE’ROS—Dry, asin Xerotes. 

XI/PHOPHYLLUS— Having sword-shaped. 
leaves, or ensiform leaves. 

XYLOCAR'Pus—When fruit becomes hard 


and woody. 
XYLO'DIA, XyLo’‘p1umM—The fruit of Ana- 
cardium, wnsymmetrical, monosper- 


mous, woody, and seated on a fleshy 
support. Also synonym for ‘* Ache- 
nium.” (See fruit of Semecarpus ana- 
cardium, a common tree of our tropical 
coast, and also planted in many places 
about Brisbane.) 

Xytomy’crs— Fungi which grow upon 
wood or bark. 


Zo’natus, ZONED—Applied to organs when 
the colour is in bands. (See the leaves 
of the horseshoe Pelargonium, P. 
zonale. ) 

Zoo’carp, Zoapvu'LA, Zoosrer’MA — The 
spores of certain Algz, which are for a 
time endowed with powers of locomo- 
tion. j 

Zo’oGoNnIDIA—Gonidia endowed with active 

; otion. 

Zo'OSPORANGIUM, ZOOSPORANGE— Sporan- 
gium enclosing zoospores, 

Zo'osPoRES—Locomotive motile spores. 

Zy'eos—A yoke, as Zygophyllum. 

Zy’Gospores—A. spore resulting from con- 
jugation. 


ERRATA. 
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Page 18“ Amapon” should be ‘‘ AmaDOov.” 


25— Datura cornigery” (see ‘Cornigera”) should be ‘‘ Datura cornigera.” 
48—‘* Alcornea” (see “‘ Parthenogenesis”) should be ‘‘ Alchornea.” 
55—‘* Purrurasceus” (see “ Purple”) should be ‘‘ PURPURASCENS.” 


62—“ Zingeber” (see ‘Sialagogue”) should be ‘ Zingiber.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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Ap’aca—A name given in the Philippine 
duands to Musa textitis, the plant which 
ields the fibre known as Manilla Hemp. 
AcHorg—The seeds of the Arnotto—Biza 
orellana. 

AcH-R0oT—The root of Morinda tinetoria, 
used in India as a dye. 

A’clrs—The edge of anything ; the an, 

£ certain stems. An edge formed 
the intersection of two planes. : 

AcRAMPHI'BRYA—Plants that grow both at 
the point and along the sides, as 
endogens and exogens, 

Acro’prrA—A term used by Endlicher, 
synonymous with “*Acrogens.” © 

Ao’Rosprre, Acrospi’rA — The first leaf 
that appears when corn sprouts, It is 
a developed plumule. 

ALBEFAO’T1I0—A condition of plantsinduced 
by absence of light, commonly called 
blanching, in which little or no chloro- 
phyll is formed ; the peculiar secretions 
are diminished, and the tissues are 
tender and unnaturally drawn out ; and 
thus plants which in a state of health 
are tough, unwholesome, and unfit for 
food, become palatable and wholesome. 

ALFAL/FA—The ie name of Lucerne, 
Medicago sativa. 

AFTERMATH—The grass which springs up 
after mowing. 

An’sury—-A gouty nodular condition of 
certain roots, arising from the presence 
of grubs. 

An'iMz—A resin procured from Hymenea 
Courbaril. The name is also applied to 
other clear varnish resins, p 

An’tHooy’saNE—The blue colouring matter 
of plants. : 

ANTICAL—Placed in front of a flower, the 
front being regarded as the part most 
remote from the axis. Thus the label- 
lum of an Orchid flower is antical. 

Aquosus—Watery. 


Bapoot—The Indian name of Acacia 
arabica. The gum is known as 
“Gattie.” 

Bimus—Lasting two years. 

BriapE—The lamina or expanded part of a 


eaf. ; 
BrastE’/Ma—The axis of an embryo, com- 
prehending the radicle and plumule, 
with the intervening portion ; also the 
thallus of a Lichen. 
Brastus—The plumule. 
BuEPHARIS—The eyelash, used to denote 
” that an organ bears a vines of fine hairs. 
Bompyctng—Silky, feeling like silk. 
Borpeaux MrxruRs, THEORIGIN OF—Great 
discoveries are frequently made by 
accident, or, at least, by indirect means. 
Tt appears Eee the mixture of copper- 
auphate and lime which is proved to be 
go valuable for the Vine-mildew, Pero- 
nospara, Potato-mildew, as ,well as for 


les | 
by 


insects, was first of all used in the 
vineyards near Bordeaux to keep off 
thieves! The outer rows of the vines 
were sprayed with this substance fe 
render the berries distasteful to 
marauders. After a time it was dis- 
covered that these outer rows did not 
suffer from the mildew, whilst the inner 
rows, which were not washed with the 
copper solution, suffered; and_ this 
particular mixture, says Professor 
Riley, has sinca remained at the head 
of the cheap remedies for many fungous 
diseases.—Gard. Chronicle, August, 
1890. The following is another extract 
from the same source. It is said to be 
easier to make than the ordinary 
Bordeaux Mixture, and its effects more. 
lasting, and it does not injure the 
foliage :—Sulphate of copper, 2 kilos ; 
Water, 15 litres. Dissolve, and add— 
Carbonate of soda, 3 kilos. A preci- 
pitate of oxide of copper results ; and 
when this is effected, add—Treacle, 
250 ta 300 grammes. Stir occasionally, 
and, after 12 hours, add—Water, 100 
litres. The mixture may be applied 
with a spray-pump. Experiments were 
made with this mixture in the garden 
of the National School of Horticulture, 
Versailles. ; 

BrinGaLt or Brinzat—The fruit of the 
Egg Plant, Solanum melongena. 


CauczoLatE—Having the form of a slipper 
or round-toed shoe, : 
Carizs—This word is used in vegetable 
pathology to denote decay of the wall of 
the cells and vessels, whether attended 
by a greater or less degree of moisture, 
Life is necessarily limited in all organic 
structure, and therefore the time must 
come when the oldest parts of trees 
must submit to decomposition ; and as 
soon as this commences it acts as a 
putrefactiye fervent, and involves 
neighbouring sound tissue. In plants 
of shorter. duration, deca takes place 
from various causes, sometimes from 
mere constitutional peculiarities, some- 
times from a cessation of vital func- 
tions, sometimes again from atmos- 
pheric or other outward agents, and 
sometimes from parasitic Fungi. The 
rapidity with which the mischief 
spreads when once set up is exempli- 
fied by the potato murrain, and the 
black spot of orchids; a few days in 
either case being sometimes sufficient 
to induce complete decomposition, The 
decay of fruit’ though not due, as is 
sometimes supposed, to minute Fungi, 
is certainly. promoted by their presence, 
the mere contact of the tissues and 
parasite being sufficient to set up putre- 
factiye action,—Rev. M, J. Berkeley, 


Caro—The fleshy part of fruit. 

Carposto/mMIumM — The opening into the 
spore-case of Alge, 

CENO'BIUM, CENOBIONAR, CENOBIONEUS— 
Such fruits as those of Labiatce, Bora- 
ginee, &c., which consist of several 
distinct lobes, not terminated by a style 
or stigma. 

Cuxo’R10N—A carpel; also the pulpy matter 
which fills the interior of a young seed 
before impregnation. 

Constrictrp—Tightened or contracted in 
some particular place, as the top of 
the corolla-tube of Alstonia constricta— 
the fever or bitter-bark flowers. 


Cor Seminis—An old name for the 
embryo. 

Coumarin—The fragrant principle of the 
Tonka Bean. 

CrisrirorM—Riddled with holes like a 
sieve. 

Criprosu—Perforated like a sieve. 

CymBELLa& — Reproductive _ loconiotive 
bodies, of an elliptical form, found in 
some Alga. 


Cyst—The spore-case of some Fungi ; also 
the hollow spaces in parenchyma, in 
which oily matter collects, ag in the 
rind of an orange. 


Damar or Dammer—A_ viscid resinous 
product of Canarium microcarpum. 
C. strictum produces what is known 
as the Black Dammer. The White 
Dammer and Dammer Pitch is pro- 
duced by Vateria indica. 

Drastic—Applied to medicines which act 
violently. 

Dux—The horsehair-like fibres of Saguerus 
saccharifer. 

Dynamis—A power. A figurative term 
employed by Linnzus to express the 
degrees of development of stamens. 
Thus his ‘‘Didynamia” signified 
stamens of two different lengths, or of 
two different degrees of development. 


Eppors—The tuberous stems of various 
Araceous plants. (See Colocasia anti- 
quorum, ‘**Tara.”) 

Epeine—This term is applied to dwarf 
plants, turf, or material of any descrip- 
tion used in gardens for dividing beds, 
borders, &c., from the walks. 

Exraio—In Greek compounds, 
“Olive.” 

Emarcip—Flaccid, wilted. 

Empotus—A plug; a process which pro- 
jects downwards from the upper part 
of the cavity of the ovary in Armeria, 
and closes up the foramen of the ovule. 

EMPHYSEMATOSE—Bladdery, resembling a 

adder. 

Enpoco’n1uM—The contents of the nucule 
of a Chara. 

Escuarotic—Having the power to burn 
the skin. 

EXANTHEMATA—Skin diseases, blotches of 
leaves, &c. 

Eyge—A term used in gardening for a 
leaf-bud; also for the centre or the 
éentral markings of a flower: 


signifies 
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Frcunpation—The act of making fruitful. 
Dr. Lindley tells us that the large 
fleshy roots of Basella tuberosa are con- 
sidered by the people of Quito to pos- 
sess the power of increasing fecundity. 

FELtrus—Bitter as gall. . 

Forcrpatr, Forcrea’tus (Forceps, nippers), 
Forrica’rus (Forfex, scissors)—Forked, 
like a pair of pincers or scissors, sepa- 
rating into two distinct branches, more 
or less apart. 

Fracin—Of a pasty texture ; 
fleshy and pulpy. 

Fronprscence—The leafing of plants was 
denominated by Linnzus their fron- 
descence. ‘ 

FrustuLes— The joints into which plants of 
Diatomacee separate. a 

Forera, Furcrate (Fulerum, a prop)— 
Additional organs, such as pitchers, 
oe tendrils, spines, prickles, hairs, 

Ce 


between 


Gattre—An Indian gum obtained from the 
Babool, Acacia arabica. 

Sale alls in Algw secreting vegetable 
jelly. 

GLAREOSE—Growing in gravelly places. 

Gon’cyLtus—The spores of certain Fungi. 
Also a round, hard, deciduous body, 
connected with the reprcduction of 
certain Alge. 

Grossus—Coarse ; larger than usual; thus 
Grosse-serratus= coarsely serrated. 

Gynr'cus or Gyni’zus—The depressed stig- 
matic surface of Orchids. 


Hasitat—The situation in which a plant 
grows in a wild state, 

Homoros or Homo—In Greek compounds, 
signifies similar or alike. 

Homiruse, Humrirv’sus—Spread over the 
surface of the ground. 

Hycroscopi’ciry—The property,of extend- 
ing or shrinking upon the application 
or removal of water. (See the awns of 
the Bunch Speargrass. 


InTROSUSCEPTION—This term denotes the 
act of taking in, whether of fluids hy 
the roots or of gases by the foliage. 

Iconrs—Pictorial representations of plants. 

IsorH’orous—Transformable into some- 
thing else. Thus Paztonia, is an 
isophorous forra of Spathoglottis. 


LacrentrormM—Shaped like a Florence flask. 
Lear Propacation—The propagation of 
plants by their leaves is a method of 
rapid increase adopted with great ad- 
vantage in the case of those which 
succeed. An incision made in any 
firm part of the midrib, as well as the 
petiole, will in certain instances induce 
the production of a young plant. The 
kinds of plants to be so propagated should 
have, as a rule, thick fleshy leaves, 
such as Begonias, Gloxinias, &c. Take 
the leaves which are nearly fully 
matured, not too old, and peg them on 
light sandy soil, and keep them some- 
what dry, until the bul)il-like plants are 
formed where the incisions were made. 


Lecnrcuana Honzy—A dangerous kind 
of honey, supposed to be furnished by 
Paullinia australis and Serjania letha- 
lis. This is given because planta of the 
above genera are to be met with in 
garden culture. 

Lepats, Lr/PALUM—Sterile stamens. 

LianeE—A woody twining or climbing 

lant, like those which occur in tropical 
orests. 

Lr, Lizr, Loor—Names for the fibre by 
which the petioles of the Date Palm 
are bound together. 

Lituus—A blue dye prepared from Roccella 
tinctoria and some other Lichens, by 
maceration and occasional agitation in 
a mixture of urine, lime, and potash. 
A kind of fermentation takes place, 
and the lichen becomes first reddish 
and then blue. When dried it has, 
when rubbed with the nail, a coppery 
tint like indigo. Litmus is of great 
importance to chemists, as it affords a 
delicate test for acids and alkalies, 
since blue litmus acquires from acids a 
red tint, which is restored by alkalies. 
For this ‘purpose paper is steeped in a 
solution of litmus, and then dried and 
bound up in packets; when so pre- 
pared, it is sold under the name of 
test-paper. 

Litruate—Yorked, with the points a little 
turned outwards. 

Lituratr, Litura’tus (From Litura, a blot) 
—When spots are formed by the abra- 
sion of the surface. 


Metrico—Honey-dew ; a disease of plants 
in which an unnatural secretion of 
sweet matter appears on their surface. 

MeEmwnonius—A brown-black colour; pitch 
black. 

Morra—tThe parts of a flower in general ; 

.as pentamorius, which signifies all the 


parts being arranged in fives. . 


NEMATHECIA—Warty excrescences of the 
fronds of certain rose-spored Algz, 
producing tetraspores, as in Phyllo- 


ora. 
uo Worms (Anguillulide)— This 
group of microscopic animals give rise 
to disease in both wild and cultivated 
plants. They differ from the earth- 
worms and other true worms, and ex- 
hibit a much lower type of structure. 
They are minute, white or translucent, 
and usually so small as to resemble 
short, slender pieces of hair, even when 
visible at all without a magnifying 
glass. All those kinds that cause 
disease in plants are very minute, and 
live in the interior of the parts they 
attack, so that these parts must be cut 
into, or opened, before the worms are 
discovered. When seen through a 
microscope, they appear slender, taper- 
‘ing both ways, but the front end, in 
which is the mouth, is rather blunt, 
the hinder end, or tail, is usually long, 
and tapers gradually, or it may bear an 
extension of the skin along one or both 
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sides. There is no head, nor are there 
limbs or organs of sense of any kind 
visible. The mouth opens in front; 
on the gullet and intestines there are 
usually two swollen muscular bodies, 
which serve for helping to prepare the 
food in its passage downwards. The 
intestine opens below in the anus, some 
distance from the end of the body, the 
tail, of varying length, lying behind it. 
The characters of the genera and 
* species are recognisable usually in the 
mature animals alone. ‘The situation 
of the sexual openings, and, in the 
males, two horny out-growths, con- 
nected with reproduction, assist in- 
supplying distinctive characters, as do 
also peculiarities in the internal organs, 
which can be made out with no great 
difficulty under the microscope in the 
living animals. Some years ago Dr. 
J. Bancroft drew attention to the 
destruction these minute animals were 
doing to the Banana and a number of 
other plants in and around Brisbane. 
In Europe they have been found to 
seriously damage both the roots and 
foliage of florist plants; in South 
America the coffee plants; in Europe 
also they are said to have done more or 
less damage to the sugar beet and the 
grape vines. The best mode of pre- 
vention consists in changing the crops 
on any piece of ground, so as to pre- 
vent suitable food for the Nematodes 
being afforded. On infested soil, there- 
fore, plants liable to attack should be 
followed by others unsuitable as food 
for the worms. This recommendation 
could hardly be carried out with regard 
to trees. 
NzpHrosta—The spore-case of Lycopods. 
NopvuLzs—A name given to knots of wood 
which are found in the bark of various 
trees. They vary both in shape and 
size, being from the size of a pin’s head 
to over a foot in diameter, and from 
globular to so irregular in form as to 
resemble a rhizome of ginger. They 
are supposed to be born in the paren- 
chymatous tissue, and at first com- 
pletely free and isolated in the bark, 
with a peculiar bark of their own. 
When in progress of development these 
nodules are brought in contact with 
the wood of the tree which bears them, 
the intermediate bark may be destroyed 
by the pressure to which it is sub- 
jected, and then the wood of the nodule 
may become adherent to the wood of 
the tree; these curious formations 
are found very large in the bark of our 
Bunya trees and quite free. The wood 
of the nodule is arranged in concentric 
zones around a common centre, and has 
both pith and medulary gays, and how- 
ever irregular, the form is evidently 
in all cases a genuine sphere ; it has all 
the elements of organisation found in 
the trunk of the tree, but arranged dif- 
ferently. In the Cedar of Lebanon and 
the Olive these nodules are often abun- 
dant and in the latter have been seen 
to produce a small branch from the 


summit, and we find it stated that the 
Olive may be and is at times propagated 


by this means, the name of UVovolihbeing | 


given to them when used for propaga- 
tion. I have, however, always failed 
in obtaining roots from such cuttings, 
although they may have kept alive in 
the propagation frames for one, two, 
or more years. Hiven bottom heat 
failed to induce rooting, 


OnomMATOLOGY—That branch of knowledge 
which relates to the rules to be observed 
in the construction of names. 

Ootysis—Monstrous ovular development 
in plants. 

Orpit/LA—Applied to the shields of the 
Lichen Usnea, 

Osus—A termination indicating augmenta- 
tion, as radiosus, having a large root. 


PENNIFORM, PENNIFOR’MIS — Feather- 
shaped. Having the ribs of a leaf 
arranged as in a pinnated leaf, but 
conflyent at the point, as in the Date 
and some other palms, &c. 

PHALANGES — Bundles of stamens; a 
collection of several stamens joined 
more or less by their filaments. 

Puycotocy—That part of Botany which 
treats of the Algz, or so-called Sea- 
weeds. 

Puyco/MaTER—The gelatines in which the 
sporules of Alga first vegetate. 

Pareencariag— The elementary tissue of 

ge. 

PHYLLOBRYON—The contracted pedicel of 
an ovary; such as occurs in some 
peppers. 

Puytorrosi1a—That part of Botany which 
relates to the diseases of plants. 

PuytogEnin—The gelatinous matter of 


gee. 
Putu—The silky hairs or scales of a species 
of Cibotium. 
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Ratran—A commercial name for the stems 
of Oalamus or Lawyer canes. 

Rattooy or Ratoon—One of the stems or 
shoots of sugar-cane of the second 
year’s growth from the root, or later. 

Ret'Iquia— Leavings; - the withered re- 
mains of leaves which do not fall off, 
but perish upon a plant and adhere to 
it. Synonym for “Induvie.” 

RevaLenta ARrABIcA—The prepared farina 
of the Lentil. Sold also as Ervalenta. 

RIGHT-HANDED—See “‘ Dextrorsum.” 


Scrrprurg-worts—A name given to the 
species of Opegrapha, or Letter Lichens. 

Scro’‘rum—A pouch; the volva of some 
Fungi. 


TELEIAN THUS—Perfect flower. Synonym 
for “ Hermaphroditus.” 
Trre'po—A boring animal. Any disease in 


plants produced by the boring of insects. 


Tropis—In Greek compounds, signifies the 
keel of a papilionaceous flower, or any 
part resembling it. 

Tust, Tu’BuLI—The pores of certain Fungi; 
also ringed tubes found in the globule 
of a Chara, 7 


Ura—In Greek compounds, signifies a tail 
or tail-like process, 


Ver'tHx—The top or summit of any part. 


Wort—A term applied to plants generally, 
and sometimes especially to those of 
herbaceous habit. Also used to desig- 
nate a sweet infusion of malt or grain. 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Wortes” applies to culti- 
vated plants generally. 


ADDENDA. 


(The descriptions given have particular reference to Australian plants) 


Order LEGUMINOSAE. 


Amongst Dicotyledons this order stands second in point of 
numbers. It contains about 7,000 species in 400 genera, and the 
species are met with in every part of the globe. 

_. Flowers, irregular, usually hermaphrodite; regular, usually 
‘polygamous. Known species over 6,500. Next to Composite, this is 
the largest natural order of phenogamous plants, Calyx of 5 or 
rarely fewer usually united sepals, campanulate or tubular, more or 
less divided into 5 or fewer teeth or lobes, or rarely the sepals 
entirely distinct, Corolla of 5 or rarely fewer petals, perigynous or 
rarely hypogynous ; very irregular in the first suborder (Papilionace), 
less so in the second (Cesalpiniew), small, regular, and the petals 
often united in the third (Mimosex). Stamens twice the number of 
petals, rarely fewer, or sometimes indefinite, inserted with the petals. 
Ovary single (consisting of a single carpel), with 1, 2, or more ovules 
arranged along the inner or upper angle of the cavity; style simple. 
Fruit, a pod (legume), usually flattish, and opening round the margin 
in 2 valves, but sometimes follicular or indehiscent, or variously 
shaped. Seeds with 2 large cotyledons, a short radicle, and, with few 
exceptions, little or no albumen. The species consist of herbs, shrubs, 
trees, or climbers. Leaves alternate, or rarely opposite, usually fur- 
nished with stipules, compound, or reduced to a single leaflet, or to a 
dilated petiole (phyllodium), or in a few cases really simple, the 
leaflets or leaves entire or’ rarely toothed or lobed. Flowers in 
axillary or terminal racemes, spikes, or clusters, when terminal, often 
becoming leaf-opposed by the growth of a lateral shoot rarely solitary 


and axillary. 
Susorper I. PAPILIONACHA. 

Flowers 5-merous. Corolla very irregular, papilionaceous, or 
very rarely nearly regular, the petals 5, imbricate, the upper one, or 
standard, always outside in the bud. Stamens 10, or, very rarely, 
9 or 5. This suborder supplies many important fodders, culinary 
vegetables, dyes, fibres and medicines. 


Tribe 1. Popanyrtrx.—Shrubs, rarely herbs and very rarely 
climbers or small trees. Leaves simple or digitately compound, very 
rarely pinnate. Stamens 10, all free or scarcely united at the base. 
Pod not articulate. Examples: Daviesia, Pultenea, or the common 
Dogwood, Jacksonta scoparia. Species of the two first as well as the 
last named plants are amongst the most common of our Queensland 
shrubs. 

Tribe 2. Guntstexz.—Shrubs or herbs, very rarely small trees. 
Leaves simple or with 1 or 3 or more digitate leaflets, rarely 1- 
foliolate. Stamens all united in a sheath open on the upper side in 
all the Australian genera (exceptin a species of Hovea). Example: 

F - 6 
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Crotalaria, or “Rattlepod,’ common garden plants; some yielc 
good fibre and are cultivated for that purpose. Lupinus, the well 
known flower; Genistaand Spartium, the Brooms; or Ulex Huropeus 
the Furze bush. 


Tribe 3. Trirotrem—Herbs, very rarely shrubs. Leaflets 
usually 3, pinnate or rarely digitate, the veinlets extending to the 
edge and often produced into minute teeth. Peduncles, racemes, O1 
flower-heads axillary (or apparently terminal by the reduction of the 
upper floral leaves), never leaf-opposed. Upper stamens free (except 
Ononis), the others united ina sheath. Pod not articulate. Examples: 
Medicago, Trifolium (clover), the Lucerne and Clovers. 


Tribe 4. Lorem—Herbs, rarely shrubs. Leaves pinnate, leaflets 
entire. Flowers capitate or umbellate on axillary peduncles. Upper 
stamen usually free, at least at the base, the others united in a sheath; 
filaments either all or 5 only dilated towards the end. Pod not 
articulate. Example: Lotus, or Birdsfoot Trefoil, Some of the 
species are pretty border plants. 

Tribe 5. Garecem.—Herbs not twining, shrubs, or rarely trees 
or tall woody climbers. Leaves pinnate, rarely reduced to 3 or 1 
leaflets. Stipelle none, or setaceous in a tew pinnate genera. 
Stamens 9, upper one usually free, at least at the base, the others 
united in a sheath, very rarely all united ; filaments filiform. Ovules 2 
or more (except in Indigofera linifolia and Psoralea). Pod not 
articulate, 2-valved (except in Psoralea). Examples: Indigofera, 
Millettia, Swainsona or Darling Pea. 


Tribe 6. Hzpysarzrx.—Herbs, or very rarely shrubs or trees. 
Leaves various. Pod separating transversely into 1-seeded articles, 
usually indehiscent, or sometimes reduced to a single 1-seeded 
indehiscent reticulate article. An artificially distinguished group, 
having the foliage and other characters sometimes of the Lotez, 
sometimes of the Galegex, or of the Phaseolew. Examples: Zornia, 
Desmodium, Lespedeza, or the Harth-nut,- Arachis hypoges. 


Tribe 7. Victzx.—Herbs. Leaves abruptly pinnate, the common 
petiole usually ending in a tendril or fine point. Flowers and fruit of 
Phaseolew. Peduncles or racemes axillary. Hxamples: Pisum, Pea; 
Vicia, the Vetch; Lathyrus, the Sweet Pea; or Abrus, Crab’s-eyes. 


Tribe 8. PHasroren.—Herbs, usually twining or prostrate, 
rarely erect or shrubby at the base, very rarely trees. Leaves 
pinnately 3-foliolate or 1-foliolate, rarely 5 or 7-foliolate, with stipelle 
(digitate in Flemingia and a very few species of other genera, stipelle 
minute or none in Ahynchosia and its allies). Upper stamen usually 
free, at least at the base or all but the base. Anthers uniform or 
nearly so (except in Mucuna, in which they are alternately longer and 
erect, and shorter versatile and often bearded). Pod not articulate, 
2-valved. Examples: Phaseolus, Canavalia, Glycine, Hardenbergia, 
the Bushman’s Sarsaparilla; Hrythrina, the Cork or Coral tree; 
Canavalia gladiata, Sword Bean, &c.; all plentiful in gardens. 


Tribe 9. Datpereinm.—Trees or woody climbers. Leaves 
pinnate, with 5 or more leaflets or sometimes 1 leaflet, very rarely 3. 
Stipella@ none or small and subulate. Stamens all united in’ a sheath 
or tube or into two parcels of 5, very rarely the upper one free. Pod 
indehiscent. Examples: Lonchocarpus, Pongamia. The first is a 
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common woody climbing plant of the Brisbane River bank; the other 
4 es very plentiful in Tropical Queensland and in plamtations about 
risbane. 


Tribe 10. SopHorrx.—Trees, woody climbers, or rarely tall 
shrubs or almost herbaceous. Leaves pinnate, with several leaflets, 
without stipelle, or reduced to a large leaflet. Stamens all free or 
scarcely united at the base. Exainples: Sophora, Castanospermum, 
the Moreton Bay Chestnut or Bean tree. A species of the first-named 
genus is often to be met with on the borders of scrubs; another forms 
a small tree on the tropical coast. : 


Tribe 11. Swarrzizz.—Tall shrubs or trees. Leaves pinnate, with 
many or reduced to 1 leaflet. Petals 6,1, or none. Stamens indefinite 
or rarely 10, free. Pod not articulate. So far as known, no repre- 
sentative of this tribe is to be seen in Queensland. 


Susorper I]. CHSALPINIE. 


Flowers usually 5-merous, very rarely 4-merous or 3-merous ; 
the sepals united at the base into a short tube, lined by the disk, bearing 
at its margin the petals and stamens, rarely forming a campanulate 
or tubular calyx with the stamens near the base, as in Papilionacez, _ 
the free part of the sepals or lobes of the calyx imbricate or rarely 
valvate. Corolla irregular or nearly regular, either with the 5 (or 4 
or 8) petals variously imbricate in the bud, but the upper one never 
outside and usually quite inside, or in some genera some or all of the 
four lower petals wanting. Stamens 10 or fewer, or indefinite, free 
or rarely more or less united, all perfect or several of them reduced 
to staminodia. Ovules anatropous or nearly so. Kadicle of the 
embryo short and straight. From this suborder is obtained timber, 
dyes, gums, medicines, and perfumes. 


Tribe 12. Sctnrotoniex.—Leaves impari, or rarely abruptly 
pinnate. Calyx segments usually divided to the disk, imbricate. 
Petals 5, slightly unequal. Ovary stipitate. Ovules 3 or many. No 
representatives to be seen in Queensland. 


Tribe 13. Evcmsanprytex.—Leaves ail bipinnate or rarely 
bipinnate and simply pinnate on the same plant (see Gleditschia). 
Calyx divided to the disk. Petals usually 5, subequal or but slightly 
unequal. Stamens 10 (or fewer in Gileditschia). Anthers versatile. 
Ovary-stipitate. Ovules 2 or many, or rarely 1. For examples see 
Cesalpinia, Hematoxylon, and Gleditschia, Divi-divi, Logwood, and 
Honey Locust, all common trees in cultivation. 


Tribe 14, Cass1e2.—-Leaves impari or abruptly pinnate. Calyx 
segments or sepals 5, rarely 4 or 8, free to the base, imbricate or very 
rarely subvalvate. Petals 5 or fewer or more. Stamens 2 to 10; 
anthers basi or dorsifixed, dehiscing by longitudinal clefts or pores. 
Ovary stipitate. Ovules 2 or many, or rarely 1. Examples: Cassia, 
Ceratonia, Pudding-pipe tree, and the Carob. 

Tribe 15. BAUHINIES.—Leaves simple, entire, 2-lobed, or rarely 
2-foliolate. Calyx above the disk gamosepalous or valvately parted, 
the apex often 5-dentate, or rarly 5-lobed. Petals 5. Anthers 
versatile. Ovary stipitate, free, or the stipes adnate to one side of 
the calyx-tube. Ovules 2 or many; seed albuminous. “Examples: 
Bauhinia, Cercis, or Judas tree. 
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Tribe 16, Ammerst1em.—Leaves abruptly or rarely imparipinnate, 
2 or many or very rarely 1-foliolate. Calyx-lobes free to the disk, 
imbricate or very rarely valvate. Petals 5 or fewer or none. 
Anthers versatile. Ovary stipitate, adnate with the calyx tubes 
bearing the disk ; ovules 3 or many. Examples: Tamarindus, Schotia, 
Saraca, the Tamarind, Boerboom (Jonesia, synonym for Saraca), one 
of the most beautiful of our garden trees. 


Tribe 17. CynomeTrem.—Leaves abruptly pinnate 2 to many 
foliolate. Calyx-lobes free to the disk, imbricate or valvate. Petals, 
1, or 5 or fewer or none. Anthers versatile. Ovary 1 to 4-ovulate. 
Flowers usually small. Example: Oynometra, this tropical coast tree 
is probably the only example obtainable in Queensland. 


Tribe 18. Dimonpuanprex.—Leaves bipinnate or very rarely 
simply pinnate. Flowers small, irregular in paniculate cylindrical 
spikes, sessile or very shortly pedicellate. Calyx campanulate, 5-fid. 
Petals 5, imbricate. Anthers versatile. Ovary with numerous ovules. 
Example: Erythrophleum, or the so-called Leguminous Ironbark of 
Leichhardt, a tree of Tropical Queensland. 


SuzorpEr ITI. MIMOSEA, 

Flowers, 5-merous, 4-merous, or rarely 3-merous, or 6-merous, 
small, regular, sessile in spikes or heads, or very rarely shortly pedi- 
cellate, often polygamous. Sepals valvate, often united. Petals 
valvate, except in Parkia, often united. Stamens, equal to or double 
the number of the petals or indefinite. Seeds usually flattened, with 
ahard, shining testa. Albumen none or very scanty. MRadicle of the 
embryo short and straight. Leaves bipinnate, except in the 
American genus Inga. The important products of this suborder are 
timber, bark for tanning, gums, and flowers for perfumes. 


Tribe 19. Parxinz.—Calyx-teeth very short, broad, imbricate, 
corolla, 5-fid. Stamens, 5 or 10; anthers with a deciduous apical. 
gland. No examples to be had in Queensland. 


Tribe 20. ADENanrHERE®.—Flowers most frequently 5-merous. 
Calyx valvate. Stamens 10 (rarely 5); anthers with a deciduous 
apical gland. Examples: Hntada, Prosopis, and Neptunia, Match- 
box bean, Algaroba, and Queensland Sensitive Plant, abundant about 
the Darling Downs and Ipswich. 

Tribe 21. Evmrmosra.—Flowers 4-5-merous, rarely 3 or 
6-merous. Calyx valvate or pappiformis, or none. Stamens 5 or 10 
(4-8) ; anthers without apical glands; pollen granular. Example: 
Mimosa, the vommon Sensitive Plant, found naturalised in many parts 
in Queensland. 

Tribe 22. Acactez.—Flowers, 4-5-merous, rarely 3-6-merous. 
Calyx valvate, very rarely none. Stamens numerous, frequently very 
numerous, free or consolidated at base only with disk; pollen-grains 
cohering in masses. Example: Acacia, any Myall, Brigalow, or 


Wattle. 

Tribe 23. Incrz.—Flowers most frequently 5-merous. Calyx 
valyate. Stamens numerous, frequently very numerous, rarely 10 to’ 
15; anthers small; filaments united more or less in a tube; pollen- 
grains cohering in masses. Examples: <Albiezia, Calliandra, and 
Inga ; this latter has simply-pinnate leaves. The first, “ Woman’s 
tongue ” tree, is largely planted for shade. 
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Trize VIII. PHASEOLEAR, 
PHASEOLUS, Linn. 


(From phaselus, a little boat; the supposed resemblance in the pods.) 


Upper teeth of calyx free or connate, the others deltoid or 
lanceolate. Standard orbicular, recurved or subtwisting, the edges 
inflexed towards the base; wings obovate, or rarely oblong, equalling 
or exceeding the standard, adhering to the keel above the claw, often 
twisted ; keel linear or obovate, with a long obtuse spirally-twisted 
beak. Upper stamen free, often incrassated or appendiculate above 
the base, the rest connate; anthers uniform. Ovary subsessile, 
multiovulate ; style incrassated within the beak of the keel, -and 
twisted with it, usually longitudinally bearded upwards; stigma 
oblique. Pod linear or falcate, terete or compressed, 2-valved, thinly 


septate between the seeds. Usually climbing herbs with pinnately 
trifoliolate leaves. 


P. vulgaris, Linn. The Common French Bean. Stems annual, 
wide-climbing, sub-glabrous. Leaflets 8, the central one broad-ovate, 
4 to 5 inches long, acute, both sides sub-glabrous. Peduncles in 
pairs, 1 to 2 inches long, 2 or 3-flowered. Pedicles 2 to 4 lines; 
bracteoles ovate. Calyx campanulate, }-inch deep, upper lip truncate, 
lower 3-toothed. Corolla white or lilac, an inch deep. Pod 4 or 5 
inches long, 3-inch broad, nearly straight, compressed, glabrous, 10 to 


12-seeded. 
Order MYRTACEZ. 


An important order, especially from an Australian point of view, 
as it includes much of our timber and fruits, as well as aromatic oils, 
spices, and dyes. The number of species are about 1,800; genera 
about 80. 


Calyx-tube adnate to the ovary at the base or up to the insertion 
of the stamens ; limb more or Jess divided (usually to the base) into 4 
or 5, very rarely 3 or more than 5, lobes or teeth, or reduced to a 
narrow border, or entirely wanting; lobes usually imbricate or open 
in the bud; petals usually as many as calyx-lobes very much imbricate 
in the: bud, the external one sometimes larger than the others, but 
usually all nearly equal when expanded, sometimes all concrete and 
falling off in a single operculum, or rarely entirely wanting. Stamens 
indefinite, usually numerous, or rarely few and definite, inserted in 1 or 
several rows on a disk, either thin and lining the calyx-tube above the 
ovary and forming a thickened ring at its orifice, or thicker and forming 
a ring close round the summit of the ovary; filaments free or rarely 
united into a ring or tube at the base, or into as many bundles as there 
are calyx-lobes; anthers 2-celled, versatile or attached by the base, 
the cells opening in longitudinal slits, or rarely in terminal pores. 
Ovary inferior or rarely almost superior, -but enclosed in the calyx- 
tube, sometimes 1-celled, with a placenta attached to the base or 
adnate to one side, more frequently 2 or more celled, with the 
placentas in the inner angle of each cell, very rarely 1-celled, with 2 
parietal placentas. Style simple, with a small or a capitate or peltate, 
very rarely. lobed, stigma. Ovules 2 or more to each placenta in 2 or 
more rows, or very rarely solitary, erect pendulous or laterally 
attached, anatropous or amphitropous. Fruit inferior, adnate to the 
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calyx-tube, and crowned by the persistent limb, or marked by its scar 
when deciduous, or very rarely half or almost wholly superior, and 
surrounded at the base by the persistent calyx-tube, either capsular 
and, opening longitudinally at the summit in as many valves as cells, or 
indehiscent, dry, and 1-seeded, or succulent and indehiscent. Perfect 
seeds, usually very few or solitary in each cell, even when the ovules 
are numerous, or rarely numerous and perfect ; testa either thin and 
membranous, or crustaceous, fleshy, or bony. Albumen none, or very 
scanty-near the hilum. Embryo straight or variously curved, fleshy, 
with minute cotyledons at one end, or with large, flat, or variously 
folded cotyledons, or with thick, fleshy, distinct or consolidated cotyle- 
dons, and an exceedingly short radicle, or rarely apparently homo- 
geneous, the cotyledons inconspicuous before germination. Abortive 
ovules in many capsular genera, enlarged without being fertilised, and 
simulating the seeds, but of a hard, nearly homogeneous, woody or granu- 
lar consistence.. Trees or shrubs, very rarely under shrubs. Leaves 
simple, entire, or rarely obscurely crenate-toothed, opposite or less 
frequently alternate, more or less dotted in all but the Lecythides, 
with small resinous glands, either pellucid or black and superficial, 
often scarcely visible when the leaf is thick. Stipules none, or rarely 
very minute and fugacious. Flowers solitary or in racemes, panicles, 
or cymes, axillary or apparently terminal from the terminal bud, not 
growing out till after the flowering is over. Bracts solitary at the base 
of the peduncle, or forming an imbricate involucre from the abortion of 
the lower flowers. Bracteoles 2 at the base of or on the pedicel, 
sometimes very small or abortive, and often exceedingly deciduous. 


Tribe 1. CoamazLaucte®.—Ovary l-celled; fruit 1 or rarely 2- 
seeded, indehiscent. Shrubs often heath-like, with small leaves. 
Flowers usually small, solitary or very rarely 2 or 3 together in the 
axils of the leaves or bracts, either along the branches or in terminal 
heads, the floral leaves either like the stem-leaves or dilated and bract- 
like or forming an involucre. Examples: Darwinia, Calythriz. The 
species of this tribe for the greater part belong to Western Australia, 
and are noted more for beauty than utility. 


Tribe 2, LerrosperMEx.—Ovary divided into 2 to 5 or more 
cells; fruit dry, capsular, opening at the top loculicidally in as many 
valves as cells, or very rarely 1 or 2-seeded and indehiscent. 
Examples: Beckea, Syncarpia, Eucalyptus. From this tribe we have 
timbers and essential oils of great value. The timbers are mostly 
hardwood, and include Gums, Ironbarks, Box, Tea-tree, Turpentine, 
Mahogany, Tallow-wood or Tee, &c. 


__ Tribe 3. Myrrem.—Ovary dividedinto 2 or morecells, orif1-celled 
with 2 placentas; fruit an indehiscent berry or drupe; leaves opposite, 
dotted. Examples: Myrtws, the Clove; Eugenia, or Rose Apple; - 
Pimenta, the Allspice ; Psidiwm, or Guava, &e. 


| Tribe 4. Lecyrurprm.—Ovary divided more or less completely 
into 2 or more cells ; fruit woody, fibrous, or fleshy, indehiscent or open- 
ing in an operculum at the top ; leaves alternate, not dotted. Examples: 
Careya, Barringtonia, are two genera found in Tropical Australia. The 
Brazil nut, Bertholletia, was at one time growing in the Brisbane 
Garden, but has never fruited in Queensland. a 
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Trrpe ITI. MYRTEA, 
EUGENTA, Linn. 


(In honour of Prince Eugene of Savoy, who was a protector and 
encourager of botany.) 


Calyx-tube from globular to narrow-turbinate, not at all or more 
or less produced above the ovary ; lobes 4, very rarely 5, from large 
and imbricate to very short and scarcely prominent above the truncate 
margin. Petals 4, very rarely 5, either free and spreading, or more or 
less conniver't, or connate and falling off ina single calyptra. Stamens 
numerous, in several series, free or~ obscurely collected in 4 bundles ; 
anthers versatile, usually small, the cells parallel or very rarely 
divaricate, opening longitudinally. Ovary 2-celled, or very rarely 
3-celled, with several ovules in each cell, or only two in an American 
section. Fruit a berry or sometimes almost a drupe, or nearly dry 
with a fibrous rind. Seeds either solitary and globose, or few and 
variously shaped by compression ; testa membraneous or cartilaginous ; 
embryo thick and fleshy, with a very short radicle, the cotyledons 
either united in an apparently homogeneous mass or more or less 
separable. Trees or shrubs. Leaves opposite, penniveined. Flowers 
(in the Australian species) either solitary in the axils, or in lateral or 
terminal trichotomous cymes or panicles. 


E. myrtifolia, Sims. Scrub Cherry. A small tree or tall shrub, 
glabrous. Leaves petiolate, from oval-oblong or almost obovate, to 
oblong-alliptical or almost lanceolate, obtuse or accuminate, 2 to 
more than 3 inches long, cuneate or narrowed at the base, finely and 
almost transversely penniveined. Peduncles axillary, lateral or 
terminating short leafy shoots, bearing usually 3 to 5 flowers but 
sometimes more, in a loose trichotomous panicle. Calyx-tube turbinate, 
14 to nearly 2 lines diameter; lobes very unequal, the largest nearly 
as long as the tube. Petals nearly 3 lines diameter, spreading and 
separately deciduous. Outer stamens nearly 4 inch long. Ovary 
about half the length of the calyx-tube, with a cluster of 8 to 10 
ovules in each cell. Fruit red, ovoid or nearly globular, crowned by 


the calyx-limb. 
Order RUBIACEAs. 


This is a large and important order, as from its plants we have 
many most important products, as coffee, gambier, ipecacuanha, 
quinine, excellent fruits, valuable timber, and useful dyes. The 
number of species are about 4,100, arranged in a genera of from 330 
to 340. 

Calyx-tube adnate to the ovary ; the limb entire or with 'as many 
teeth, lobes, or divisions as lobes of the corolla, rarely more, fewer or 
none. Corolla gamopetalous, inserted round the epigynous disk ; 
lobes 4, 5, or sometimes more, rarely only 3, either imbricate (often 
contorted) or valvatein the bud. Stamens as many as lobes of the 
corolla, alternating with them and inserted in the tube; anthers versatile, 
with parallel cells opening longitudinally. Ovary inferior, 2 or more 
celled, with 1 or more ovules in each cell, rarely 1-celled with parietal 
placentas, or reduced to one 1-ovulate cell ; style more or less divided 
into as many stigmatic lobes as carpels to the gynxcium, or undivided 
with a thickened entire or notched stigma. Fruit a capsule, drupe, 
berry, or indehiscent nut. Seeds with a fleshy or horny albumen, and 
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rather small straight embryo with flat cotyledons, or rarely with little 
or no albumen, and cylindrical embryo with semiterete cotyledons. 
Trees, shrubs, herbs, and climbers. \ Leaves opposite or whorled. 
Stipules interpetiolar, either free or connate with the petioles in a 
sheath bordered by cilia or leaflike lobes, or with one or two points on 
each side, or connate within the petioles in a short sheath or ring 
round the stem. “Inflorescence various, usually more or less cymose, 
axillary or terminal. Flowers occasionally polygamous or. unisexual. 


Szrizs A. Ovules in eells indefinite. 
Subseries I. Fruit dry, capsular or 2 to 4-coccus, or nucamentaceous. 

Tribe 1. Navucitera#.—Flowers numerous, sessile or pedicellate, 
closely packed in’ globular heads on a small receptacle. Corolla 
narrow, funnel-shaped, the tube elongate, lobes short imbricate or 
valvate (never contorted). Anthers inserted in the mouth or throat 
of the corolla tube, nearly sessile, acute or apiculate. Ovary 2-celled ; 
style much exserted, stigmas clavate fusiform or capitate. Ovules 
numerous, very rarely solitary. Fruit a multicellular syncarpium or 
a capsule septicidally 2-valved or 2-4 cocci, many or 1-seeded. 
Seeds albuminous, minute, with or without wings, radicle superior. 
Trees, shrubs, or climbers. Examples: Sarcocephalus (Leichhardt 
tree), Uncaria (Gambier plant). Sarcocephalus esculentus produces 
the fruit known as Sierra Leone peach or fig. At one time plants of 
this were in the public gardens. 

Tribe 2. CrincHonrx2.—Corolla lobes valvate, imbricate or twisted 
Ovary 2-celled; ovules in cells very numerous ; fruit capsular 2-celled: 
Seeds numerous, minute, peltate, imbricate, winged, albuminous : 
radicle most frequently superior. Trees or shrubs. Stipules entire 
except in Hindsia, a Brazilian genus. Examples: Cinchona, Bouvardia 
Manettia. From plants of this tribe we obtain timber, medicine 
edible fruits, and a large number of showy garden shrubs. 

Tribe 8. HernriquEzinx.—Corolla bilabiate, lobes imbricate 
ovary half superior, 2-celled, with 4 ovules in each eell. Fruit 
capsular. Seeds 2 or 4in each cell, affixed by the margin, broadly 
winged, exalbuminous. Brazilian trees with quite entire stipules 
No examples probably to be seen in Queensland. 

Tribe 4, ConpaminrEz.—Oorolla-lobes equal, valvate. Ovary 
2-celled. Fruit capsular; seeds in each cell very numerous, densel} 
packed, horizontal, not winged or with obscure wings, albuminous 
embryo minute. Trees or shrubs with simple or 2-partite or quit 
entire stipules. Doubtful if examples are in Queensland. 

Tribe 5. RonpELETIEHZ.— Corolla-lobes equal,imbricate or twisted 
Ovary 2-celled. Fruit capsular; seeds in cells numerous, horizontal 
minute, not winged, albuminous ; embryo clavate or cylindric. Tree 
or shrubs. Stipules simple, very rarely 2-fid, quite entire. Examples 
Rondeletia, Wendlandia, many handsome garden plants. 

Tribe 6. Hepyvormresx.—Coroila-lobes valvate. Ovary 2, ver 
rarely 3 or 4-celled ; ovules in cells numerous, attached to an axil o 
basal placenta. Fruit dry, capsular, or indehiseent ; seeds in each cel 
many, or rarely few or only 1. Seeds small or minute, angular o 
subglobose, rarely peltate, very rarely winged. ‘Herbs, rarely shrub: 
never trees. Leaves mostly opposite. Stipules quite entire, dentat 
orsetose. Examples: Dentella, Pentas, Hedyotis. Amongst the plant 
of this tribe are many weeds; others, however, produce showy flowers. 
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Subseries II. Fruit fleshy, bursting irregularly or dehiscing at the 
apex, or a drupe with 2 or many pyrenes, pyrenes polyspermous. 
Tribe 7. Musszwprm.—Corolla-lobes valvate. Ovary 2 or many 
celled, and numerous ovules. Fruit indehisgent, fleshy, baccate or 
with 2 or many pyrenes, 2 or many celled, polyspermous. Seeds 
minute, globose or angular, very rarely compressed, testa often 
foveolate or reticulate, albumen, earnose ; embryo minute, ovoideus or 
clavate, cotyledons very rarely broad or flat. Example: Mussenda. 
One or more of this genus will be met with in our gardens. The genus 
ue Saar be detected by the large white or coloured leaf of the 
Tribe 8. Hametrem.—Corollo-lobes imbricate or closely twisted. 
Ovary 2 or many celled, with numerous ovules in each cell. Fruit 
fleshy or coriaceous, indehiscent, baceate or of 2 or many pyrenes, 
cells or pyrenes polyspermous. Seeds minute, globose or angular, testa 
often foveolate or reticulate, albumen carnose. Embryo minute, often 
clavate. Examples: Hamelia, Hoffmannia (Higginsia). Species of 
these genera are common garden plants. 


Tribe 9. Catespaem.—Corolla-lobes valvate. Ovary 1 or 2 
celled. Fruit fleshy or coriaceous. Seeds often agglutinated into a 
globose mass, compressed or turgid; testa coriaceous or membranous. 
Plants of the West Indies and South America. Probably no examples 
in Queensland. 


Fribe 10. GarpEwizx.—Corolla-lobes contorted or imbricate. 
Ovary with 1 or many cells, the cells with many or few ovules. 
Fruit indehiscent, fleshy, baceate, 1 or many celled, cells with 1 or 
many seeds, endocarp sometimes bony or cretaceous. Seeds large or 
somewhat large, rarely small and angular, compressed or obtuse- 
angular; testa membranous, coriaceous, or fibro-cartilaginous, very 
rarely bony; albumen horny or fleshy; embryo large or somewhat 
large, cotyledons very often ampli-foliaceous. Examples: Randia, 
Gardenia. The piants of the genera mentioned are amongst the most 
favoured of garden shrubs. 


Series B. Orvules 2 in each cell. 


Tribe 11. CrucksHanxsi1zm.—Corolla valvate. Ovary 2-celled, 
with 2 ovules in each. Capsule membranous, septicidally 2-valved, 
valves 2-partite. Chilian plants; probably none in Queensland 
gardens. 


Tribe 12. Rervinipuyiiem.—Corolla closely contorted. Ovary 
5 to 7 celled, with 2 ovules in each. Drupe of 5 to 7 1-seeded 
pyrenes. The only example probably obtainable in Queensland will 
be Scyphiphora hydrophylacea. This is a small tree of Northern 
Queensland, and probably the only one that will be met with here of 
the tribe. 

Serres C. Ovules always solitary in each cell. 
Subseries I. Radicle superior. 

Tribe 18. GurtTrTaRpEa.—Corolla-lobes imbricate or valvate, 
never twisted. Stamens inserted in the throat of the corolla. Ovary 
2 or many celled ; ovules solitary, anatropous (inverted), pendulous 
from the apex of the cell, funicle incragsated, raphe dorsal with 
superior micropyle. Drupe with 2 or many pyrenes, or putamen 2 or 
many celled, the fruit rarely 2 cocci. Seed terete pendulous from 
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the apex of the cell, albumen scanty or none, embryo elongate, 
cylindrical, radicle superior. Trees or shrubs. Example: Gwettarda. 
Small trees met with in Northern Queensland ; probably no examples 
in the gardens. 


Tribe 14, Kyoxre®.—Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inserted 
in the throat of the corolla. Ovary 2-celled; ovules _ solitary, 
anatropous, pendulous from the apex of the cell; funicle short, 
incrassated, or slender; raphe dorsal with superior micropyvle. 
Fruit 2 cocci. Seed compressed, albumen copious, cotyledons 
compressed, radicle superior. Herbs, the stipules setose often connate 
in a sheath. Inflorescence terminal. Example: Knozia,a small, 
somewhat-showy plant to be met with in the pastures of both South 
and North Queensland. 


Tribe 15. Cutococcex.—Corolla-lobes valvate or imbricate, 
never twisted. Stamens, except in two genera, inserted at the base 
of the corolla. Ovary 2-10-celled; ovules solitary, anatropous, 
pendulous from the apex of the cell; raphe dorsal with superior 
micropyle. Drupe with 2 pyrenes or the putamen 2-celled, or the 
fruit very rarely capsular. Seeds very often compressed, albumen 
copious, funicle natural or incrassated. Cotyledon often compressed, 
radicle superior. Trees orshrubs. Examples: Chiococea, Hodgkinsonia. 
This latter forms a rather handsome, small tree, and is common in 
South Queensland. 


Tribe 16. AnpERTIEa.—Corolla-lobes closely contorted. Stamens 
inserted in the throat, of the corolla. Ovary 2 or many celled; ovules 
solitary, anatropous or semi-anatropous, inserted atthe apex or above 
the middle of the cell, funicle often incrassated, raphe dorsal with 
superior micropyle. Fruit coriaceous, 2-celled. Seeds various, 
albumen copious, horny or fleshy, cotyledons short or broad and 
compressed, radicle superior. African trees or shrubs; probably no 
examples in Queensland. 


Tribe 17. VanaurRtex.—Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inserted 
at the throat of the corolla. Ovary 2 or many celled; ovules 
solitary, anatropous, affixed above the middle of the cell, pendulous, 
raphe dorsal, micropyle superior. Drupe with 1 or many pyrenes, 
or putamen, 1 or many celled. Seeds various, albumen copious ; 
cotyledons very often compressed, broad, radicle superior. ‘Trees, 
shrubs with usually an axillary inflorescence. Examples: Plectronia, 
Vangueria. The first-named genus is frequently to be met with 
in Queensland in the form of tall shrubs or small trees. The latter 
is represented by one species in our gardens. One, V. edulis, produces 
a good fruit. 


Subseries II. Radicle inferior. 


Tribe 18. [xorr.—Corolla closely contorted (never imbricate). 
Stamens inserted in the mouth or throat of the corolla. Ovary 
2 (rarely 3 or 4) celled; ovules in cell solitary, anatropous or 
amphitropous, affixed above the middle, very rarely at the base of the 
cell. Fruit baccate or coriaceous, 2-4-celled or 2-4 pyrenes ; pyrenes 
coriaceous, rarely 1-celled, 1-seeded. Seeds very often plano-convex, 
or the ventral face exsculptured, albumen horny; embryo curved, 
small or middling, cotyledons flat, broad; radicle terete, inferior. 
Trees or shrubs, the stipules of both sides entire. Examples: Zzora, 
Coffea. 
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nn Tribe 19. Morinprx.—Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inserted at 
‘the mouth or throat of the corolla. Ovary 2 (rarely perfect or 
imperfect 4) celled; ovules in cells solitary or in ovaries imperfectly 

-celled in pairs, anatropous or amphitropous, attached below the 
middle of the cell; raphe dorsal, micropyle inferior. Fruit baccate 
or drupaceous, 2 or 4 celled or with 2 or 4 pyrenes. Seeds various, 
umbilicus ventral or subbasal, albumen horny; embryo straight or . 
curved, cotyledons somewhat linear; radicle terete, inferior. Trees 
and shrubs erect or scandent; stipules solitary on both sides, entire, 


rarely cut. Example: Morinda; known at once by their mulberry- 
like fruit, whence the name. . 


_ Tribe 20. Covssarzsa.—Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inserted 
in the tube or throat of corolla. Ovary 1-celied (or 2-celled, the 
septa very thin and evanescent) ; ovules in pairs, basal and erect or 
peltately affixed at the base of the thin septa, amphitropous. Fruit 
coriaceous, 1-seeded. Embryo minute, radicle inferior. Shrubs; 
stipules entire, solitary on both sides; flowers terminal. Plants ot 
Brazil and Tropical America; probably no examples in Queensland. 


Tribe 21. PsycHorrinsz.—Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens jin- 
serted at the throat of the corolla. Ovary 2 (rarely 4 or 8) celled ; 
ovules solitary in the cells, wholly basal, anatropous, very often 
cuneate, compressed. Fruit very often of 2 pyrenes; pyrenes plano- 
convex, the ventral face plane, suleate, or concave. “Albumen often 
horny, embryo often curved, cotyledons plane ‘or semi-terete, radicle 
straight or curved, inferior, Trees or shrubs, rarely herbs. 
Examples: Psychotria, Geophila, Myrmecodia, and Hydnophytum. 
The first are usually shrubs; the second is a creeping plant bearing 
fruit resembling the Kentish cherry in shape and colour; the two 
latter genera are gouty-stemmed epiphytes. 


Tribe 22. Pmprerrem.—Flowers hermaphrodite or polygamo- 
dicecious. Corolla-lobes valvate. Stamens inserted in the throat or 
tube of the corolla (or sometimes at the base). Ovary 2 to 5-celled ; 
style branches (or stigmas) 2 or 5, filiform, papillous all round, rarely 
short and obtuse; ovules solitary in each cell, erect from tho base ; 
anatropous. Fruit globose, compressed or angular; or of 2 cocci, 
epicarp loose, fragile, membranous. Seeds with little or much albu- 
men, of a fleshy character; cotyledons broad, foliaceous; radicle 
inferior. Climbing or erect ‘shrubs very frequently fetid when bruised. 
Stipules entire, solitary on both sides. Example: Pederia. Rather 
pretty climbing plants but the foliage when rubbed emits a most 
disagreeable odour. 


Tribe 23. ANTHOSPERMER.—Flowers often polygamo-diccious or 
unisexual. Corolla valvate. Stamens inserted in the throat, tube, or 
often at the base of the corolla; filaments exserted ; anthers elongate, 
versatile. Ovary 1-4-cells; style entire or style-branches often fili- 
form, much elongated and papillous or hirsute, rarely levis; ovules 
solitary in each cell, erect from the base, anatropous. Fruit of 
2 pyrenes, 2 cocci, or capsular. Seeds erect, albumen copious, cotyle- 
dons very often plane, radicle inferior. Shrubs and undershrubs, 
rarely herbs; when bruised often fetid. Examples: Serissa, Coprosma. 
Examples of each are commonly to be met with in cultivation; as 
ornamental plants—often for the variegation of their foliage. 
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Tribe 24. Sprrmacoces.—Flowers hermaphrodite, rarely 1-sexual. 
Corolla-lobes valvate. Ovary 2 (very rarely 3-4) celled; style entire, 
stigmas capitellate or bifid, rarely 2 or 3-4 elongate style branches 3 
ovules solitary in each cell, attached to the septa, amphitropous. 
Fruit dry, indehiscent or dehiscent, 2-cocci or capsular, sometimes 
circumscissile. Seeds oblong or linear, the hilum ventral, often 
elongate, very often longitudinally exsculptured on the ventral face, 
albumen horny or fleshy; embryo various, radicle inferior. Herbs, 
rarely undershrubs ; stipules setose, very rarely entire. The flowers 
small and inconspicuous. Examples: Spermacoce, Richardsonia ; 
generally weedy plants: 


Tribe 25. Gatiex.—Flowers usually hermaphrodite. Corolla 
valvate. Ovary 2-celled; style very often short, branches 2, apex 
stigmatose or capitellate; ovules solitary in the cells, amphitropous, 
anatropous, or semi-anatropous, funicle attached to the base of septa. 
Fruit coriaceous or fleshy, very often didymous, indehiscent. Seeds 
peltate, the ventral face often concave; hilum broad, albumen horny, 
embryo curved, radicle inferior. Herbs, rarely undershrubs, the 
branches 4-angular. Leaves verticillate; stipules similar to the 
leaves, then said to be exstipulate, rarely opposite. Examples: Rubia, 
Galium, Asperula; often rough weedy plants. From the first genus 
the well-known dye, Madder, is obtained. : 


Trizgn XVIII. IXOREZ. 


COFFEA, Linn. 


The Arabic name of the plant is Qahoueh; and of.this word, the 
Persian Cahwa, the Turkish Cahvey, the French Café, and our Coffee, 
are evidently corruptions. Others, however, give the following as its 
derivation :—Caffee, a province of Narea in Africa, where the common 
coffee grew in abundance. 

Calyx-tube short, campanulate, turbinate or urceolate; limb 
small or obsolete, cleft or obscurely toothed, persistent, not accrescent. 
Corolla salver or somewhat funnel-shaped, membranous or slightly 
coriaceous; tube short or elongated; throat glabrous; limb spreading, 
5 to 7-partite, rarely 4 or 8-partite ; lobes contorted dextrorsely (as 
seen from inside) in estivation. Stamens 5 to 7, rarely 4 or 8, inserted 
at the mouth of the corolla, exserted or partly included, glabrous ; 
filaments short or obsolete, or even two-thirds of the length of the 
anthers; anthers linear, fixed at the back above the base. Disk 
fleshy, glabrous. Ovary 2-celled; style filiform, glabrous, usually 
shortly exserted, bifid; lobes linear, spathulate or tapering; oyules 
solitary, subpeltately attached about the middle of the ovary or rather 
lower, amphitropous. Berry ellipsoidal, oblong, or subglobose, more 
or less fleshy; pyrenes 2 (one sometimes abortive), papery or 

‘coriaceous, convex on the back, flat with a narrow usually deep 
longitudinal furrow on the face. Seeds plano-convex; umbilicus 
ventral; testa membranous, intruded within the furrow of the face; 
embryo somewhat curved; cotyledons foliaceous; radicle subterete, 
inferior, longer than the cotyledons; albumen horny. Shrubs or 
small trees with opposite branches and leaves. Leaves ovate or 
lanceolate, apiculate intrapetiolar stipules, axillary or terminal solitary 
or clustered white fragrant hermaphrodite flowers, and bracteoles 
usually connate into a single or double cup at the base of the calyx.or 
on the short pedicel or peduncle. 
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C. arabica, Linn. The Coffee. A glabrous glossy shrub or small 
tree. Branches terete, or at the extremities rather compressed. 
Leaves oval, or elliptical, acuminate, wedge-shaped at the base, 
subcoriaceous, evergreen (usually persisting for three years), some- 
what undulate, 3 to 8 by 14 to 8 inches; lateral veins, 7 to 12 pairs; 
margins rather undulate; petiole 2 to 6 lines long; stipules broadly 
ovate, apiculate, connate at the base, 2 to 4 lines long. Flowers 
fragrant, 4 to $ inch long just before expansion, about half as long 
after expansion, subsessile or very shortly pedicellate, 2 to 9 or more 
together in very short axillary or lateral bracteolate clusters : bracteoles 
ovate, the inner ones connate at the base of the pedicels, falling short 
of the shallow subtruncate or obtusely 5-denticulate calyx limb. 
Corolla white ; lobes oval, obtuse, or mucronulate, equalling or exceed- 
ing the tube, spreading. Anthers rather shorter than the corolla- 
lobes, wholly exserted, fixed rather below the middle to the filament, 
which are about half as long. Disk glabrous. Style about equalling 
the unexpanded flower, bifid; lobes linear, narrower towards the tip. 
Berry ellipsoidal, 4 inch or more long, red when ripe. Seeds from 
4 to 6-lines long. 


Order COMPOSITZ. 


_ This is the most extensive family amongst flowering plants, 
number of species 10,000 in 800 genera, and represented in every 
quarter of the globe and in every variety of station. 

Flowers or florets collected together in a head (rarely reduced to 
a single floret), surrounded by an involucre of several bracts, either in 
one row or imbricated in several rows, the whole having the appearance 
of a single flower. Receptacle on which the florets are inserted either 
naked or bearing chaffy scales or hairs or bristles between the florets. 
In each floret the calyx is wanting or converted into a pappus.or ring 
of hairs or scales on the top of the ovary. Corollas either all 
hermaphrodite, tubular, and 5 or rarely 4-toothed (heads discoid) 
or all hermaphrodite and ligulate, that is, with a slender tube and a 
flat strap-shaped lamina, or those of the centre or disk tubular and 
hermaphrodite or male, and those of the circumference either ligulate 
and female or neuter, forming a ray (heads radiate), or filiform and 
female (heads discoid but heterogamous). Stamens, 5 rarely 4, in- 
serted in the tube of the corolla, the anthers linear and united in a 
sheath round the style (except in Xanthium or where more or less 
imperfect), 2-celled, opening inwards by longitudinal slits, the 
connective usually produced at the top into a small erect appendage, 
the anther obtuse or sagittate at the base, the basal lobes sometimes 
prolonged into short and acute or long very fine and hair-like points 
or lobes called tails. Ovary inferior, with a single erect ovule. 
Style filiform, usually divided’ at the top into 2 short stigmatic 
branches. Fruit a small, dry seed-like nut or achene, crowned by 
the pappus or naked. Seed erect, without albumen. Embryo straight 
or rarely curved. MRadicle inferior. Herbs, shrubs, or very rarely 
small trees, with alternate or opposite leaves without stipules. Flower- 
heads terminal or very rarely axillary, solitary or in panicles, usuall 
corymbose, sometimes reduced to clusters or compound heads, the 
general inflorescence often centrifugal, the inflorescence within. the 
head always centripetal. 

[Considering the vast number of species contained in this order, it 
will be found divided into but few tribes. These, however, are again 
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divided into subtribes. To have given the characters of all these sub- 
divisions would have too far extended the work. The subtribes from 
which examples are taken are, however, noted, and their leading 
features stated. ] 

Tribe 1. Vernoxracex.—Flower-heads homogamous, tubular ; 
anthers sagittate at the base; style-branches subulate, hairy ; leaves 
very often alternate; corolla never yellow; pappus often setose or 
paleaceous. 

* Subtribe “Euvernoniew. — Heads distinct, many flowered. 
Examples: Oentratherwm, Vernonia. The examples obtainable not 
of much beauty. The first will be found on the border of scrub, 
the latter amongst grass in open pastures ; the flowers of both are of a 
bluish purple. 

Tribe 2. Evparor1aces.—Flower-heads homogamous, tubular ; 
anthers subentire at the base; style-branches subterete, obtuse, and 
shortly papillous. Leaves opposite or alternate. Corolla usually orange, 
rarely yellow or yellowish ; pappus often setose. 

Subtribe Pigueriee—Anther-tip truncate. Example: Adenos- 
temma. 

Subtribe Ageratee.—Anther-tip appendiculate ; achenes 5-angled. 
Examples: Ageratum, Eupatorium. 

Of the genera mentioned the first will be found on very wet 
land; the second is known as “ Billy-goat weed,” and has overrun 
both garden and field; the last will be found in garden culture, and 
possessing more or less beauty and supposed medicinal virtues. 

Tribe 8. AsTEROIDE®.—Flower-heads homogamous, radiate or 
disciform or wanting rays and homogamous; anthers obtuse at base 
or subentire; style-branches complanate, appendiculate (except in 
Baccharidee) ; leaves most frequently alternate; receptacle most 
frequently naked ; corollas of the disk most frequently yellow, rays of 
same colour, or various colours. 

Subtribe Bellidee.—Ray-flowers female, ligulate, never yellow ; 
disk flowers yellow; pappus none or very short. Examples: Lagenophora, 
Brachycome, Brisbane Daisy; Bellis, English Daisy. 

Subtribe Heterochromee. — Ray-flower female, ligulate, never 
yellow; disk flowers yellow ; pappus hairs long, copious. Examples: 
Calotis, nasty burrs; Olearia, often handsome shrubs. 

Tribe 4. Invtorpga.—Flower-heads heterogamous disciformis or 
radiate, or wanting rays and homogamous. Anthers setiferous or 
caudate at the base. Style-branches linear, obtuse, inappendiculate, 
or styles of the sterile flowers undivided. Leaves usually alternate. 
Disk and ray-flowers usually both yellow. 

Subtribe Plucheinee.—Headsa androgynous. Involucral bracts 
dry or herbaceous, rarely subscarious. Receptacle naked. Style- 
arms of the hermaphrodite flowers filiform, not truncate, or style of 
sterile flowers entire. Example: Blumea, Epaltes, Pterocaulon. 
More or less weedy plants, seldom of much beauty; this is especially 
the case with those species of which examples will be obtainable. 

Subtribe Gnaphalieew—Heads androgynous or homogamous. 
Involucral bracts scarious, usually hyaline, or the inner radiating. 
Receptacle usually naked. Style-arms of the hermaphrodite flowers 
truncate. Examples: Gnaphalium, Helichrysum, or the Everlasting 
eget: Immortelle of the French belong to this genus and its near 
allies. 


* Some but not all the subtribes of this Order are given. 
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Tribe 5. _HELIANTHOIDEn.—Flower-heads heterogamous, radiate, 
or disciformis, or wanting rays and homogamous. Receptacle 
paleaceous, or rarely naked in the centre. Anthers ecaudate, or with 
two very short points at the base. Style-branches with the apex 
truncate or appendiculate, or style of the sterile flowers entire. 
Achenes 3-4-angled, or terete, or compressed. Pappus of 2-4 bristles, 
or paleaceous, or none. 

Subtribe Ambrosiee.—Heads heterogamous or unisexual. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, sterile, with undivided styles; female apetalous. 
Anthers nearly free, with inflexed appendages, Examples: Ambrosia, 
Xanthium. Both genera introduced weeds; the latter includes the 
Bathurst and Noogoora burrs. 

Subtribe Zinniee.—Head radiate ; ligula of achene sessile or sub- 
sessile, persistent. Receptacle paleaceous. Example: Zinnia, a 
well-known garden annual. 

Subtribe Verbesinee.—Heads hetero or homogamous. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, all fertile. Achenes of the disk anguled, subterete, or 
laterally compressed, crowned with 2-3 bristles or scales or naked. 
Leaves usually opposite. Examples: Siegesbeckia, Eclipta, Helianthus, 
or Sunflower. 

Subtribe Coreopsidee.— Heads hetero or homogamous. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, all fertile or neuter. Achenes dorsally compressed. 
2-4 awned or naked. Examples: Coreopsis, Dahlia, Cosmos, all well- 
known garden plants. 

Subtribe Galinsogee.—Heads hetero or homogamous. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, all fertile. Achenes with short bristle-like palex. 
Example: Galinsoga, an introduced and troublesome annual weed, at 
once recognized by its 5 (usually). small white ligulate florets. 


Tribe 6. HeLEn10o1IpExZ.— Flower-heads heterogamous radiate, or 
rarely disciformis or wanting rays and homogamous. Receptacle 
naked. Anthers without tails. Styles of the hermaphrodite flowers 
with the branches truncate or appendiculate. Achenes narrow or 
turbinate, 4-5 angled or with 8 or many ribs, and crowned with pales, 
rarely awns or sete, rarely bald. Leaves opposite or alternate. 
Involucre bracts 1-2 seriate or rarely 3-4 seriate, herbaceous or mem- 
branous. Corolla-disk usually yellow, rays of the same colour or 
various. 

Subtribe Tagetinee.—Involucral bracts 1-seriate, equal, sprinkled 
with ocil-glands. Achenes narrow and much striated. Pappus 
paleaceous, aristose, setose or rarely none. Example :. Tagetes ; one 
species known as the French Marigold. 

Subtribe Ewheleniee.—Involucre often with broad bracts, of 2 or 
few series, subequal or imbricate. Achenes turbinate or oblong, silky 
villose. Example: Gaillardia, a showy genus often cultivated for the 
sake of its flowers. 

Tribe 7. AnrHEMIDER.—Flower-heads heterogamous radiate or 
disciformis, or wanting rays and homogamous. Involucral bracts 2 or 
many seriate, dry or scarious at the tips. leceptacle paleaceous or 
naked. Anthers without tails. Style-branches truncate at the apex. 
Pappus none or a crown of short palew. Leaves most frequently 
alternate. Disk-flowers yellow, ray-flowers variously coloured. 
Examples: Chrysanthemum, Centipeda, Tanacetum. The first genus is 
well known; the second is composed of weedy plants which have some 
medicinal reputation ; the latter contains the well-known Tansy. 
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* ‘Tribe 8. SznEctonrpExZ.—Flower-heads heterogamous radiate or 
disciformis, or wanting rays and homogamous. Involucral bracts 

-usually 1-seriate and subequal, with a few short outer ones at their 
base, rarely many-seriate. Receptacle often naked, Anthers tailless 
-or with 2 short points at the base. Style-branches of hermaphrodite 
flowers often penicillate, truncate or appendiculate. Achenes various. 
Pappus of fine hairs, rarely bald. ‘Leaves alternate or rarely opposite. 
Corolla of disk yellow, rays also usually yellow but various. 

Subtribe Husenecionee.—Involucral bracts 1-2-seriate, free nearly 
to the base, usually with a few smaller outer ones. Style-branches of 
the hermaphrodite flowers truncate or obtuse, penicillate or with hairy 
tips. Examples: Gynura, Cineraria, Senecio. This subtribe, it will 
be seen, is composed of some of the most beautiful plants in cultivation, 
while others are most troublesome weeds. x 


Tribe 9. CanenpvLace®.—Flower-heads heterogamous, radiate. 
Involucral bracts 1-2-seriate, narrow, subequal. Receptacle naked. 
Anthers with a mucronate-subcaudate base. Style-branches of the 
hermaphrodite flowers truncate, in the sterile, flowers undivided. 
Achenes (often heteromorphous or thick) bald or rarely crowned 
with a little woolly tomentum. Leaves usually alternate or radical. 


Example: Calendula. The genus quoted contains the common pot 
Marigold. 


Tribe 10. ARnctoTrpE#.—Flower-heads radiate or wanting rays 
and homogamous. Involucral bracts many-seriate, imbricate, points 
sometimes broad and scarious, sometimes very acute or spinescent. 
Anthers with an entire or sagittate base, the auricles obtuse or acute, 
never tailed. Style-branches of the fertile hermaphrodite flowers 
sometimes somewhat broad with rounded points, often united high 
up, or the sterile styles undivided. Achenes often thick, bald, or 
pappus paleaceous or coroniformis. Leaves radical or alternate. 

Subtribe Huwarctotee.—Heads distinct. Involucral bracts free, 
and at least the interior one with broad scarious points. Examples: 
Cymbonotus Cryptostemma. The genera brought under notice are 
weedy plants, the first indigenous to our Darling Downs; the latter 
is the African plant known as Cape-weed. 

Subtribe Gorteriee.—Heads distinct. Involucral bracts joined 
at the base, the points acute, very acute or spinescent, or rarely 
foliaceous. Example: Gazania, a very handsome genus of border 
plants. 


Tribe 11. Cynanorpex,— Flower-heads tubular. Involucral bracts 
many-seriate, imbricate, with scarious, spinous, or foliaceous tips. 
Receptacle often fleshy, densely bristly or paleaceous, rarely simply 
pitted. Corolla-limb slender, deeply 5-fid. Anthers tailed. Styles 
subentire, or the branches short-hairy, or thickened towards the base. 
Achenes often hard. Pappus various, rarely none. Leaves alter- 
nate, often spinous. 


Subtribe Cardninee.—Heads many-flowered, separate. Achenes 
glabrous, basal areole horizontal. Pappus-hairs distinct or connate. 
Examples: Carduus, Spear thistle; Cynara, Artichoke ; Silybum, 
Virgin Mary’s thistle. 

_ _ Subtribe Centawreee.—Heads separate, many-flowered. Achenes 
glabrous, basal areole oblique or lateral. Example: Centaurea (see 
Bluebottle, and others). 
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Tribe 12. Muvisracrm.—Flower-heads hetero or homogamous, 
rayed or not. Involucral bracts many-seriate, unarmed. Receptacle 
rarely paleaceous. Corolla bilabiate, or the limb deeply 5-fid. . 
Anthers usually caudate. Style-branches (véry short or elongated), 
with rounded or truncate inappendiculate points. Achenes various. 


appus setose, paleaceous, or rarely none. Leaves radical or alter- 
nate, rarely opposite. 


Subtribe Barnadesiee—Heads equaliflorus or radiatiformis. 
Anthers tailless. Style-branches very short, connivent or scarcely 
patent. Involucral bracts many-seriate, imbricate. Example: 
Barnadesia, a South American genus. The only example to be met 
with in Queensland is a large rambling spiny bush. One plant is in 
the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, but is cut down every year so never 


flowers ; the other is between the Beenleigh school and teacher’s 
residence. 


; Subtribe Gochnatiee.—Heads squaliflorus, corolla tubulose, 
limb-segments narrow, equal or obscurely 2-lipped. Involucral bracts 
many-seriate, imbricate. Example: Stifftia chrysantha. Plant in 
Brisbane Botanic Gardens, a native of Brazil. 


Tribe 13. CrcHor1acem.— Flower-heads homogamous, equaliflorus 
or subradiatiformis. Involucre various. Receptacle epaleaceous or 
palew deciduous. Corollas all ligulate ; ligule truncate, 5-toothed at 
apex. Anthers tailless or shortly setiferous at the base. Style- 
branches slender. Achenes various. Pappus setose, paleaceous, or 
none. Leaves radical or alternate. Herbs, with usually a milky 
juice. ; 

Subtribe Hyoseridee.—Achenes truncate. Pappus of scales, with 
sometimes alternating hairs or none. Example: Ozchorium. The 
Endive and Chicory are plants of this genus. 


Subtribe Orepidee.—Usually leafy herbs, not woolly nor with 
steliate hairs. ._Involucre calyculate, inner bracts often thickened. 
Achenes usually contracted at both ends. Examples: Pieris, Crepis. 
All or mostly composed of weedy plants; the first-named genus of a 
very harsh nature. 


Subtribe Hypocheridee.—Scapigerous herbs, hairs various. 
Achenes contracted below, usually beaked above. Pappus-hairs 
simpie or feathery. Examples: Hypocheris, Taraxacum Dens-leonis, 
the Dandelion. 


Subtribe Lactucee.— Herbs, rarely shrubby below, glabrous or 
hispid, rarely scapigerous. Achenes usually narrowed below, and 
beaked or not above. Pappus-hairs many, simple. Examples: 
Lactuca, Sonchus. The first genus contains the Lettuce, and the 
latter the Sow thistle. . 


Subtribe Scorzoneree.—Herbs, glabrous, woolly or _ hispid. 
Achenes with a broad base, or curved hollow stipes, above narrowed 
or beaked. Examples: Zragopogon porrifolius, the Salsafy; Seor- 
zonera, the Viper’s Grass, S. hispanica, supposed to possess the power 
of curing the-bites of vipers. 

a 
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Tarn V. HELIANTHOIDEA.—Susrere AMBROSIEZ. 
XANTHIUM, Linn. 


(From wanthos, yellow; the plants being formerly used by the Greeks ~ 
to dye their hair.) ; ; 

Capitula unisexual, moncecious; staminate globose, in terminal 
clusters; pistillate 2-flowered, chiefly axillary. Male capitula with 
few narrow involucral bracts; florets numerous, sheathed by folded 
hyaline pale; corolla 5-toothed ; anthers free or nearly so, base obtuse. 
Female capitula with an ellipsoidal or ovoid closed gamophyllous 
aculeate involucre, 2-locellate and 2-rostrate; corolla none ; achenes 
solitary in each cell of the indurated prickly enclosing involucre. 
Coarse scabrid hoary or glabrate annuals, with alternate petiolate 
palmately-lobed leaves. 


X. strumarium, Linn. Noogoora Burr. Stem, branches, and 
leaves puberulous without spines, mottled, spreading, attaining 6 or 
8 feet in height. Leaves deltoid, 3 to 5-lobed, unequally often coarsely 
dentate, often over 6 inches broad; base 3-nerved, cordate, sinus wide, 
cuneate into the petiole of 1 to 6 inches. Capitula nearly sessile, 
clustered ; fruit ellipsoidal, about $ inch long, terminating in an erect 
or somewhat curved beak. 


Order PROTEACEA. 


This order contains about 960 species in a genera of between 
50 and 60. The most important product of the order is its timber; 
many of the woods are very beautiful, and some are in demand, 
principally by coopers and cabinetmakers. 

Flowers hermaphrodite or rarely partially unisexual. Perianth 
regular or irregular, deciduous, consisting of 4 segments valvately 
united in the bud, the claws forming a tube cylindrical ordilated 
towards the base, the lamine short, forming a globular ovoid or rarely 
elongated limb; the segments at length separating either from the 
base upwards or revolute from the Jamine downwards, leaving a por- 
tion of the tube entire or open on one side, the laminz sometimes 
cohering long after the segments have separated lower down. 
Stamens 4, opposite the perianth segments and usually inserted on 
them, either with the filaments wholly adnate, leaving the anthers 
sessile at the base of the laminw, or the filament shortly free below 
the lamin ; or very rarely the stamens entirely free from the perianth. 
Anthers various, all perfect or rarely partially abortive, most fre- 
quently with 2 parallel cells adnate to a connectivum continuous with the 
filament. Hypogynous or perigynous glands or scales in many genera 4, 
alternating with the stamens, but in some genera variously united or 
reduced in number or wholly deficient. Ovary 1-celled, sessile or 
stipitate, more or less excentrical, with a single terminal undivided 
style, variously shaped at the end, with a small terminal oblique or 
., lateral stigma. Ovules either solitary or 2 collaterally attached or 
slightly superposed, or several imbricate in 2 contiguous rows, either 
pendulous and orthotropous or, more frequently, laterally attached 
and more or less amphitropous, rarely erect and anatropous, the 
micropyle always inferior and frequently prominent from the incom- 
plete development of the primine. Fruit either an indehiscent nut or 
drupe, or a more or less dehiscent coriaceous or woody folicle, very 
rarely a completely 2-valved capsule; either 1-celled and 1-seeded, or 
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when 2 seeds are ripened in » drupe sometimes really 2-celled from 
the growth of the endocarp between as well as round the seeds, or 
when 2 or more seeds ripen in a follicle apparently 2 or more celled 
by the consolidation of the external coating of the two adjoining seeds 
into a membranous or woody plate detaching itself from the remainder 
of the seed. Seeds without albumen, the testa usually thin, rarely 
coriaceous or hard; embryo straight, with fleshy cotyledons. and a 
short inferior radicle. Shrubs or trees, rarely undershrubs or even 
perennial herbs. Leaves alternate or scattered, in a very few genera 
strictly opposite or verticillate, but often crowded, under the inflores- 
cence so as to appear verticillate, usually coriaceous, often vertical 
with stomata on both sides, or in the same genera horizontal or narrow 
and terete, entire, toothed, or variously divided, without stipules. 
Flowers axillary or terminal, solitary or in racemes or spikes, often 
condensed into umbels, heads, or cones, each flower or pair of flowers 
subtended by a bract, very deciduous in some genera and perhaps 
sometimes really deficient, the pedicels always with bracteoles. 


Series IL. NUCAMENTACEZ. 


Fruit an indehiscent nut or drupe. Flowers usually solitary 
within each bract. 


Tribe 1. Pzorsnz.—Anthers all perfect, or very rarely the upper 
one abortive, with 2 parallel cells adnate to the connectivum, inserted 
at the base of the short spreading lamine of the perianth. Ovule 1 
or rarely 2. Stigma terminal. Fruitadry nut. Examples: Protea, 
Petrophila. The first genius belongs to South Africa, and the honey 
of the flowers is collected by the farmers, who prepare from it, by 
inspissation, a delicious syrup, which is known as the “Syrupus 
Protez.” These South African plants do not, as a rule, thrive well in 
Queensland, but some may be seen growing at Bowen Park. Speci- 
mens of the latter genus may be obtained on the islands of our coast 
and at Stanthorpe, &. 


Tribe 2. CovospermMEm.—Anthers: One with 2 perfect cells, two 
with 1 perfect and 1 abortive cell, the fourth abortive, the perfect cell 
broad, concave, erect, without any connective, the adjoining ones of 
distinct anthers applied face to face in the bud, forming a single cell, 
allon very short thick filaments at the base of the laminw, or at the 
summit of the tube of the perianth. Ovule 1. Fruit a dry nut, 
Example: Conospermum. Specimens of C. taxifoliwm may be obtained 
usually on sandy land. 


Tribe 3. Franxuanpiez.—Anthers all perfect, with parallel 
adnate cells enclosed in and adnate to the slender perianth tube. 
Ovule 1. Fruita dry nut with a pappus-like cone. Example: The 
single genus of West Australian plants, Franklandia. 


Tribe 4. Persoonrez.—Anthers all perfect, with parallel cells 
adnate to the connective, the stamens inserted at or below the middle 
-of the perianth-segments. Ovules 2, or sometimes 1. Fruit adrupe, 
or rarely a dry nut or membranous. Example: Persoonia. Several 
species are in Queensland, and pretty generally known as “ Geebong.” 
At the Mitchell River the natives call the fruit ‘“Nanchee” and 
“ Booral,” other natives call them “ Koombarra.”’ ‘ 
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Serres II. FOLLICULARES. 


Fruit dehiscent, follicular or 2-valved, rarely (in Aelicia, and 
Macadamia) drupaceous and indehiscent. Flowers’ usually in pairs, 
with a single bract to each pair, rarely (in Carnarvonia, Lambertia, 
and Stenocarpus) the inflorescence anomalous. 


Tribe 5. Grevirreez.—Ovules 2 or 4, collateral. Seeds without 
any intervening substance or separated by a thin lamina or mealy 
substance. Flowers in racemes or clusters, with deciduous or abortive 
bracts, or with an involucre of imbricate bracts. Examples: MMac- 
eens ternifolia, the Queensland Nut; Grevillea robusta, the Silky 

ak. 

Tribe 6. Emsorurrex.—Ovules several, imbricate in 2 rows. 
Seeds usually separated by thin lamine or a mealy substance. Ex- 
amples: Stenocarpus sinuatus, the so-called Tulip-flower; and the 
white-flowered Protead, so frequently met with in flower on sandy 
land, Lomatia stlaifolia. 


Tribe 7. Banxstrx.—Ovules 2, collateral. Seeds separated 
either by a hard usually woody substance, or by a membrane rarely 
wanting. Flowers in dense cones or heads. Examples: Banksia, any 
species generally known as Honeysuckle trees. 


Tring VII. BANKSIEZ. 
BANKSIA, Linn. f. 


[I was led to choose this genus of Proteacee to illustrate the mode 
of describing genera and species, first, on account of its being one of 
the very few plants named by the younger Linneus, second, because 
it bears the name of one, Sir Joseph Banks, who did much to make 
known the plants of this part of Australia. | 

Flowers hermaphrodite. Perianth regular or nearly so, straight 
or curved, the slender tube opening equally or along the lower side 
only, the limb ovoid-oblong or linear, the laminew remaining long 
coherent, or rarely separating as the tube opens. Anthers narrow, 
sessile in the concave lamina, the connective thick, usually very shortly 
produced beyond the cells. Hvypogynous scales 4, very thin and 
membranous (rarely dificient?). Ovary very small and sessile; style 
usually longer than the perianth, rigid, curved, and protruding from 
the slit inthe perianth-tube until the end is set free by the separation 
of the laminw, and then either straightened or remaining hooked or 
curved, rarely straight from the first, and not exceeding the perianth ; 
the stigmatic end on a level with the anthers, of a different texture 
but smooth, or striate and furrowed, continuous with the style or with 
a prominent rim at the -base, the real stigma small and terminal ; 
ovules 2, collaterally attached above the middle. Fruit a compressed 
capsule, opening at the broad end (or rather outer margin, for the 
scar of the style is lateral) in 2 hard often woody horizontal valves. 
Seeds usually 2, compressed, with a terminal membranous wing broad 
and rounded like the valves, the seeds separated by a plate of the same 
shape (the consolidated outer integuments of the inner side of the 2 
seeds), free from the ripe seeds, simple (completely consolidated) 
between the nuclei, double (remaining distinct) between the wings. 
Trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate or rarely verticillate or nearly so, 
usually narrow, entire toothed, pinnatifid or pinnate, with numerous 
(rarely few) short lobes or segments, the primary veins numerous and 
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transverse, rarely inconspicuous or irregular, and the minute reticula- 
tions numerous on the under surface, with a minute tomentum rarely 
wanting in the areolew, and sometimes white, and covering the whole 
under surface, the upper surface almost always glabrous and smooth 
Flowers sessile in pairs, in dense terminal cylindrical oblong 
or globular spikes, either terminal and sessile above the last 
leaves or rarely lateral, or on short lateral branches; each pair 
of flowers subtended by 1 bract and 2 lateral rather smaller 
bracteoles, both bracts and bracteoles densely woolly-villous on both 
sides, the. tips glabrous tormentose or villous, either clavate and obtuse 
or truncate, or shortly acuminate, always densely imbricate in parallel 
spiral or rarely vertical lines. Perianth tube very slender and entire 
within the bracts, ultimately splitting beyond them. In fruit the 
bracts and bracteoles become consolidated with the rhachis into a 
thick woody cone, e:ther covered with thé withered remains of the 
perianths amongst which the capsules are entirely concealed, or, where 
the flowers are wholly deciduous, the valves of the capsules protrude 
more or less beyond the bracts, the lower indehiscent portion con- 
taining the nuclei of the seeds remaining imbedded among the bracts. 
The proportion of perfect capsules is usually very small in relation to 
the number of flowers, of which there are often from 500 to above 
1,000 in the spike. 


B. integrifolia, Zinn. f. The Common Honeysuckle tree. A 
tree attaining sometimes a considerable size, the young branches 
closely tomentose. Leaves scattered, sometimes irregularly verticillate, 
oblong cuneate or lanceolate, quite entire or irregularly toothed, 
tapering into a short petiole, 3 to 4 inches lorg in some specimens, 
twice that length in others, especially the Northern’ ones, } to near 
1 inch broad, white underneath, with numerous transverse veins and 
reticulations not very prominent ; the young shoots are also sometimes 
tomentose or villous with richly coloured fulvous almost woolly hairs 
persisting on the underside till the leaves are nearly full-grown. 
Spikes oblong or cylindrical, 3 to 6 inches long. Bracts tomentose at 
the end. Perianth usually about 1 inch long, silky. Style straightening 
after the perianth-lamine have separated, and usually very spreading 
or reflexed. Fruiting-cone oblong, cylindrical, the capsules prominent 
and not thick as in some other species. 


B. integrifolia, var. paludosa. Flowers smaller, the perianths 
about 7 or 8 lines long. This variety is usually met with on sandy 
land which is of a swampy nature; it formsa spreading shrub or small 
stunted tree with smaller leaves than those of the normal form. 


Order EUPHORBIACEZ. 


Amongst Dicotyledons this order stands fourth in point of number. 
It contains about 3,000 species, in 200 genera. 


Flowers always unisexual. Perianth either simple and calyx- 
like, or almost petal-like, usually small or double, with 4 or 5 petals 
alternating with the calyx-lobes, or sometimes entirely wanting in one 
or both sexes. Stamens various. Ovary superior, consisting of 3 or 
sometimes 2, or more than 3, united or 1-celled, or rarely 2-celled 
carpels, very rarely reduced to a single one. Styles as many as 
carpels, free or more or less united, entire or divided, the stigmatic 
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surface usually lining their inner face. Ovules, 1 or 2 in each carpel, 
pendulous from the inner angle of the cells, the funicle usually 
thickened into a cellular mass often termed an obturator, Fruit 
either capsular, separating into as many 2-valved cocci as carpels, 
leaving a persistent axis, or more rarely succulent and indehiscent 
with the endocarp, consisting of as many indehiscent nuts or coccl as 
carpels or ceils. Seeds laterally attached at or above the middle with 
or without an arillus or caruncle, embyro straight, with flat cotyledons 
anda superior radicle, in a fleshy albumen, or very rarely the cotyledons 
fleshy, with little or no albumen. ‘Trees, shrubs, or herbs, often 
abounding in milky juice, exceedingly various in habits. Leaves 
alternate or opposite, rarely divided or compound, usually with 
stipules. Inflorescence very varied. Flowers usually small. 


Tribe 1. Eupnorzres.—Jnvolucre calyx-like, including several 
male flowers, each of a single stamen without any perianth, and 
1 central female one, a single pedicellate pistil without any or rarely 
with a perianth, the whole flower-head resembling a single flower. 
Ovary 3-celled, 1 ovule in each. Capsule 8-cocci. Seeds albuminous. 
Embryo with broad cotyledons and a narrow radicle. Examples: 
Pedilanthus tithymaloides ; the Slipper-flower, Euphorbia, a common 
fleshy-stemmed garden plant with red slipper-shaped flowers. (See 
also any of the Euphorbias, particularly H. (Poinsettia) pulcherrima.) 


Tribe 2. SreNoLtopEx.—Flowers distinct, both sexes with a 
perianth. Ovules 1 or 2 in each cell of the ovary. Embryo linear, 
the cotyledons not at all or scarcely broader than the radicle. Shrubs 
often heath-like, with entire coriaceous leaves, or rarely herbs with 
small membranous leaves. Example: The little weed, Poranthera 
microphylla, will be found always ready to hand. 


Tribe 8. Buxem.—Flowers monecious. Sepals imbricate or 
none. Petals none. Stamens opposite the sepals, or numerous. 
Female flowers 4 or 6. Ovary 2 or 8-celled, with two ovules in each. 
Raphe of ovule dorsal. Style undivided. Cotyledons various, 
Example: See the Garden Box, Buxus sempervirens. 


Tribe 4, PaytLantHex.—Flowers distinct, both sexes with a 
perianth. Embryo with broad cotyledons and a narrow radicle. 
Trees, shrubs, herbs, or annuals, the flowers small in axillary clusters, 
solitary, or in catkin-like spikes or racemes. Ovules 2 in each cell. 
Examples: Take any of the numerous Phyllanthus, or Petalostigma 
guadriloculare, the Emu Apple or Bitter-bark; native name, “ Mun- 
tenpin.”’ 


Tribe 5. GaneartEs.—Perianth double, of calyx and corolla. 
Stamens 4 to 10; filaments free. Ovary 1 to 8-celled, with 1 ovule 
ineach. Fruita small drupe. Probably no examples obtainable in 
Queensland. 


Tribe 6. Crotonyz#.—Flowers distinct, both sexes with a perianth, 
sometimes minute in the males. Embryo with broad cotyledons, and 
a narrow radicle. Ovules 1 in each cell. Flowers, at least males, in 
spikes, racemes, or panicles. Stamens usually indefinite. Examples: 
Jatropha, Croton, Codiewm (the Crotons of our gardens), Manthot, 
and Ricinus communis, the Castor Oil plant. 
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Trizpe VI. CROTONEA. * 
RICINUS, Linn. 


(From ricinus a tick ; resemblance in the seeds.) * 


Flowers monescious, apetalous; calyx 5-partite, finally valvate. 
Stamens in male flower numerous, inserted on rather convex receptacle ; 
filaments numerous, ramified, many times divided above; anthers 
small, 2-dymo-globose; cells laterally or extrorsely rimose, 
longitudinally adnate to thin connective.’ Ovary (none in the male 
flowers) 3-locular, subsessile, style-branches 8, afterwards beyond 
middle 2 partite, within and onall sides much papillose, stigmatiferous 
(red). Ovules in cells solitary descendent; micropyle extrorse 
superior; obturator thick subhemispherical. Capsule 3-locular; 
exocarp finally solute, externally smooth or echinate ; cocci solute from 
axis. Seeds smooth (more or less spotted), aril of exostome depressed, 
conical, obscurely 2-lobed ; cotyledons of large embryo-foliaceous, 
subelliptical, equal in breadth to albumen. Arborescent or tall 
herbaceous plants; leaves alternate stipulate; petiole long at 
ventral line, bearing glanduliform tubercles; limb wide, usually 
peltate ; palmatinerved, 7 to 15-lobed, unequally dentate ; flowers in 
terminal, contracto-ramified, cymiferous racemes; female superior; 
inferior male, 1-bracteate and 2-bracteolate ; pedicel articulate. 


BR. communis, Linn. The common Castor Oil plant. The only 
species with numerous varieties. An evergreen shrub or small tree. 
shoots and panicles glaucous. Leaves green or reddish 1 to 2 feet 
diam., membranous, lobes from oblong to linear acute or acuminate, 
gland-serrated, petiole 4 to 12 inches. Racemes stout, erect. Male 
flowers 3 inch in diameter ; female calyx nearly as long; styles often 
highly coloured. Capsule 4 inch to 1 inch long, globosely oblong, 
smooth or echinate. Seed oblong, smooth, mottled. 


Order GRAMINEZ., 


‘ This was long considered to be the largest Order amongst 
Monocotyledons ; it is now found, however, that the Orchids* far 
outnumber it in species, although not in individuals, for grasses abound 
and cover a large portion of the earth’s surface, and in importance to 
man no family of plant stands higher. 
Flowers hermaphrodite or unisexual, in little green or more or less 
scarious spikes called spikelets, consisting of several scale-like 
distichous bracts called glumes, the 2 or sometimes 1 or rarely 3 or 
more lower ones and sometimes 1 or more upper ones empty, the other 
one or more with a sessile flower in the axil of each. No normal 
perianth, but the flower usually enclosed in a 2-nerved glume-like scale 
called a palea (supposed to represent the 2 bracteoles of Hypolytree 
or the perigynium of Craicew), and the perianth probably represented 
by 2 or farely 3 small usually very ‘thin and hyaline scales called 
lodicules, the palea or the lodicules or both deficient in a few genera. 
Stamens usually 3, occasionally reduced to 2 or 1, in a few genera 6 or 
more; filaments free, filiform; anthers usually exserted from the 
apikelet, versatile, ovate-oblong or linear, with 2 parallel cells opening 
longitudinally without any prominent connective. Ovary entire, 


* Number of species respectively—Orchids, between 4,000 and 5,000; Graminez, 
between 3,000 and 4,000. 1 
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1-celled, with 1 erect-anatropous ovule. Styles 2 or rarely 3, free or 
united at the base into a 2 or 3-branched style, the upper stigmatic 
portion or, stigmas usually long, either feathery with simple or branched 
stigmatic hairs, or more rarely simple with the stigmatic hairs very 
short or reduced to scarcely prominent papille. Fruit a small seed-like 
nut or utricle, often enclosed in the palea and subtendifg glume, the 
thin membranous pericarp usually closely adnate to the seed and 
inseparable from it, sometimes adnate also to the enclosing palea, in a 
few genera free and loosely surrounding the seed. Seed erect, 
albuminous, with a thin adnate testa. Embryo small, usually globular 
or nearly so, on one side of the base of the albumen. Herbs, usually 
tufted or decumbent or creeping and rooting at the base, sometimes 
tall and branching, shrubby or arborescent. Stems usually hollow 
between the nodes. Leaves alternate, entire, parailel-veined, usually 
long and narrow, sheathing the stem at their base, but the sheaths 
split open from the base opposite the blade and often ending within 
the blade in a scarious or ciliate appendage called a ligula. 
Inflorescence terminal, rarely also from the sheaths of the upper 

leaves, the spikelets variously arranged in spikes, racemes, panicles, or 
heads. Bracts occasionally but rarely subtending the branches of the 
panicle or single spikelets. 


Serres A. PANICACEZ. 


Spikelets articulate with the pedicel below the glumes, with a 
single terminal fertile flower, in addition to which there is sometimes 
a male or sterile flower below it. 

Mr. Bentham says :—‘‘ This first main division of Graminez is very fairly defined 
by the combination of two characters—the articulation of the pedicel below the 
spikelet or cluster of spikelets, and the single fertile flower apparently terminal, with 


or without a single male or sterile one below it. Where either of these two characters 
fails, the plant should be referred to Poacer.” 


e 
Tribe 1. Pantcem.— Spikelets hermaphrodite, more rarely by 
abortion unisexual, spicate or paniculate, rhachis of the inflorescence 
not articulate. Glumes, flowering exaristate, fruiting indurated or at. 
any rate more rigid than the exterior ones. Examples: Paspalum 
(see “Ditch Millet’), Panicum (see ‘“ Summer-grass”), Cenchrus 
(see “ Scrub or Hillside Burr-grass’’). 


Tribe 2, Maypem.—Spikelets unisexual, the terminal ones 
male, spicate or paniculate or (in Puriana, not Australian) sur- 
rounding the female, lower ones female spicate, separating joint by 
joint with the internode of the rhachis (except in Zea). Examples: 
Coie (see “‘ Job’s Tears”) and Zea (the Maize.) 


Tribe 3. Onyzem.—Spikelets hermaphrodite or more rarely 
unisexual, paniculate or spicate; rhachis of the inflorescence not 
articulate; glumes, the uppermost beneath the flower (palea?), 1-nerved 
or carinate. Examples: Oryza (see “Rice’’), and Leersia, the 
Rice-grass. 


Tribe 4. Trisrecinem. — Spikelets hermaphrodite, placed 
singly along the inarticulate branches of the panicle, or more rarely 
in pairs or fascicles, articulate with pedicel. Glumes, empty aristate 
or muticus, flowering hyaline or finely membranous, terminated by a 
geniculate arista or muticus. Example: See Arundinella, & very 
common coarse grass met with on hillsides in Queensland. 
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_. Tribe 5. Zorsrzm.—Spikelets hermaphrodite or some imperfect, 
with inarticulate rhachis of the simple spike, which is furnished with 
Joints consisting of a series, or fasciculate. Glumes, flowering, 
membranous, often smaller than the empty ones and hyaline. 


Subtribe 1. Anthephoree.—Spikelets pedicellate, 3, or numerous 
crowded together in a deciduous fascicle. Glumes, the flowering 
sometimes a little longer than the empty ones, sometimes shorter and 
hyaline. Example: Zragus racemosus, the small Burr-grass. 

Subtribe 2. Huzoysiee.—Spikelets placed singly upon a pedicel, 
more rarely in pairs. Glumes, flowering shorter than the empty ones 
and hyaline. Examples: Perotis rara, the Comet-grass; and Zoysia 
pungens, the Coast Couch-grass. 


Tribe 6. Aypropogones.—Spikelets along the rhachis of the 
spike or branches of the panicle most often in pairs, or the terminal 
ones in triplets. Spikelets in each pair homogamous or heterogamous. 
Glumes, flowering smaller than the empty ones, hyaline, often 
furnished with an awn. Examples: Imperata (see ‘‘ Blady Grass’’), 
Saccharum (see “Sugar-cane”); Dimerta, a grass resembling a 
Chloris common about Cairns; Hemarthria, a common grass on 
swampy land; Andropogon (see the Blue Grass), and Anthistiria 
(see “ Kangaroo-grass,” or the tall Oat-grass of the Darling Downs). 


Series B. POACEA. 

Pedicel continuous below the glumes. Rhachilla often articulate 
above the lower persistent glumes, continued beyond the fertile 
flowers, stipitiform or bearing either empty glumes or imperfect 
flowers, or sometimes there is a single terminal fertile flower as in the 
case of the Panicacex, but separating joint by joint with its own 
glume from the empty persistent glumes. 

Mr. Bentham says :—The main characters of Poacez consist, first , in the 
want of any articulation of the pedicel below the lower empty glumes, which remain 
persistent after the fruiting one has fallen away, or fall away separately ; and, 
secondly, in the male or imperfect or rudimentary flowers, when present, being above, 
not below, the fertile one. The former character is all but universal; but from the 
latter one exceptions are not very rare, besides that, where there is only one flower 
without any continuation of the rhachilla beyond it, the character entirely fails. I 
should add that-in some tribes of Poacez there are two or more perfect flowers in the 
spikelet, which is not the case in Panicacez,” 


Tribe 7. PHALARIDE®.—Flowers single, terminal, hermaphrodite. 
Glumes 6 (or 5 and Psp l-nerved or carinate. Examples : 
Microlena stipoides, the Meadow Rice-grass; and Phalaris canartensis, 
the Canary-grass. 

Tribe 8. AgrostrpE#z.—Spikelets with single flowers, rhachilla 
naked beyond the flower or prolonged into a bristle or stipes. 

Subtribe 1. Stipee—-Panicle loose or irregularly spiciform. 
Glumes, flowering usually terminated in an awn, fruiting closely 
investing the caryopsis (grain). Rhachilla not prolonged beyond 
the flower. Examples: Aristida, the Three-Awned Spear-grasses ; 
and Stipa verticillata, the Bamboo-grass so common in mountain 
scrubs. 

Subtribe 2. Phleoidee.—Panicle spike-like, compact, cylindrical 
or subglobose. Glumes, flowering muticus or terminated by 1 to 3 
iting loosely enclosing the grain. Rhachilla sometimes pro- 


ies Example: Eehinopogon ovatus, the Rough-bearded Grass. 


longed. 
H 
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Subtribe 3. Sporobole@.—Panicle loose or reduced to a raceme, 
very rarely spiciform. Glumes, flowering muticus. Caryopsis (grain) 
somewhat denuded more frequently than the open glumes. Khachilla 
not prolonged. Example: Sporobolus (see “ Rat’s-tail Grass,” the 
“ Jil-crow-berry ” of the Cloncurry natives). 


Subtribe 4. Euagrostee.—Panicle variable, more frequently 
loose. Glumes, flowering frequently furnished with a dorsal awn, 
very rarely muticus. Caryopsis loosely enclosed in a glume. Rhachilla 
often prolonged. Example: Deyeuwia Forsteri, a soft very light 
grass. 


Tribe 9. Avennm.—Spikelets bearing 2 or more flowers, more 
usually paniculate. Glumes, flowering very frequently furnished with 
a dorsal awn or sometimes with a terminal one. Rhachilla more 
usually prolonged beyond the flowers. 


Subtribe 1. Airee.—Spikelets 2-flowered, rhachilla not produced 
beyond the flowers. Glumes, flowering muticus or rarely slender or 
shortly aristate. Examples: Hriachne, several species met with in 
Tropical Queensland. 


Subtribe 2. Euavenee.—Spikelets 2 or * numerous, rhachilla 
prolonged more or less beyond the flowers. Glumes, flowering very 
often bearing a dorsal or terminal awn, geniculate or twisted. 
Example: Avena, the Oat. 


Tribe 10. Cutor1pEx.—Spikelets with 1 or more flowers sessile 
along the rhachis in 2 series of unilateral or second spikes. Examples: 
Chloris, any of the Star-grasses ; and Eleusine, the Crab-grass. 


Tribe 11. Festucez.—Spikelets with 2 or more flowers variously 
paniculate or more rarely racemose. Glumes, flowering muticus or 
terminated in awns. 


Subtribe 1. Pappophoree.—Flowering glumes many-nerved, 
furnished with 3 or more awns, or 4-lobed without awns. Example: 
Pappophorum. 


__ Subtribe 2. Triodiee.—Flowering glumes 1 or 3-nerved, furnished 
with 3 teeth (tridentate), 3-cleft (trifid), or 3-awns (triaristate). 
Example: Triodia, the so-called Spinitex. 


Subtribe 8. Arundinee.—Rhachilla furnished with long hairs 
below the flowering glumes. Examples: Gynerium, or Pampas Grass ; 


a the Common Reed, Phragmites, or the large Bamboo Reed, Arundo 
onan. 


Subtribe 4. Sesleriee.—Inflorescence spiciform or capituliform, 
usually beset at its base with empty glumes or sterile stipites. Style 
or branches frequently long, slender. Example: Elythophorus articu- 
latus, a grass found near Rockhampton. 


Subtribe 5. Hragrostee.—Flowering glumes 38-nerved, the “rest 


normal. Example: See any of the species of Eragrostis so plentiful 
in Queensland. 


Subtribe 6. Melicee.—Glumes, flowering with 8 or more nerves, 


2 or more empty glumes above them enveloping each other. Example: 
Heterachne, 
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Subtribe 7. Centothecee.—Leaves flat, lanceolate or ovate, with 
transverse veinlets between the veins. Glumes, flowering with 5 or 
more nerves. Example: Centotheca lappacea, a burr-grass of the 
tropical scrubs. ‘ 

Subtribe 8. Hufestucee—Glumes, flowering 5 or many-nerved, 
the rest normal. Example: Briza minor, the small Quaking grass ; 
and Poa cespitosa, called Tussac Poa or Weeping Polly grass. 


Tribe 12. HorprEx.—Spikelets with 1 or more flowers, sessile at 
the teeth or notches of the rhachis of the simple spike. 

Subtribe 1. Triticee.—Spikelets placed singly at the nodes, 
with 3 or more flowers, more rarely with 2 flowers. Examples: The 
Loliums, Secale, and Triticums; that is to say, the Rye grasses, Rye, 
and Wheat. 

Subtribe 2. Lepturee.—Spikelets placed singly at the nodes, 
with 1 or 2 flowers; spike slender. Example: Lepturus, one species 
common on the Tropical Queensland coast. 

Subtribe 3. Hlymee.—Spikelets placed in pairs at the nodes, or 
more placed collaterally. Example: Hordeum, any of the Barleys. 


Tribe 13. BamBusrx.—Lofty grasses, generally ligneous, at any 
rate at the base. Leaves flat, very often with articulate sheath. 
Spikelets with 1 or more flowers. Lodicules generally 3. Stamens 3, 
4, or more. 

Subtribe 1. Arundinariee.—Stamens 3. Palea bicarinate. Peri- 
carp slender, adnate to the seed. Example: Phyllostachys nigra, 
the Black-stemmed Bamboo. 

Subtribe 2. Hubambusea.—Stamens 6. Palea bicarinate. Peri- 
carp slender, adnate to the seed. Example: Bambusa vulgaris, the 
Common Bamboo. 

Subtribe 3. Dendrocalamee.— Stamens 6. Palea bicarinate. 
Pericarp crustaceous, or fleshy, free from the seed. Hxample: 
Dendrocalamus stricta. 

Subtribe 4. Melocannee.—Stamens 6, or more. Palea none, 
unless very similar to the glumes. Pericarp crustaceous or fleshy, 
free from the seed. 


Trize I. PANICEA. 
PANICUM, Linn. 
(From panicula, a panicle ; or panis, bread). 

- Spikelets with one terminal hermaphrodite flower and occasionally 
a male or rudimentary flower below it, rarely awned, variously 
arranged along the branches of a simple or compound panicle rarely 
reduced to a simple spike, the partial rhachis very rarely produced 
beyond the last spikelet; barren awnlike branches none, or very 
rarely a single one. Glumes usually 4, the outer one smaller than the 
others, not awned, often very small, deficient only in P. gibbosum (a 
rare species found in afew parts of Queensland and North Australia) ; 
the second and third very variable in relative proportions, the third 
occasionally with a palea with or without 3 stamens in its axil ; fourth 
or fruiting glume smaller or-as long as the third, of a firmer consistence, 
enclosing a palea and hermaphrodite flower. Styles distinct or very 
shortly united at the base. - Grain enclosed in the hardened fruiting 
glume and palea, but free from them. 
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P. sanguinale, Zinn. Summer Grass of Queensland. Decum- 
bent and often shortly creeping and rooting at the base, ascending to 
2 or 8 feet. Leaves flaccid, flat, usually pubescent and sprinkled with 
long hairs especially on the sheaths, but sometimes nearly glabrous. 
Spikes or panicle-branches 3 to 8, crowded at the end of a long 
peduncle, all from nearly the same point or shortly distant, 2 to 5 inches 
long, the rhachis slender but angular, flexuose, scabrous-ciliate. 
Spikelets in pairs, one nearly sessile the other pedicellate, oblong, 
rather acute, above 1} lines long. Outer glume minute, rarely above: 
+ line long, second glume lanceolate, 3-nerved, from a-half to three- 
fourths the length of the spikelet, third glume usually 5-nerved, glab- 
rous or slightly ciliate, in the Australian form empty. Fruiting 
glume shorter, smooth. 


By Authority ; James C. Brat, Government Printer, Brisbane. 
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